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PREFACE 


HE Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans in 
this series had been entrusted by the late General 
Editor to Dr Bebb of Lampeter. It was only when 
Dr Bebb’s engagements made it impossible for him to 
complete the task, that the work was entrusted by the 
Syndics of the Press to the present editor. No one 
can be more conscious than the editor himself how 
much has been lost by the change and how inade- 
quately-the trust has been fulfilled. It would, in any 
case, have been impossible to include, within the limits 
necessarily imposed, an even relatively complete treat- 
ment of this Epistle: and the difficulty of approaching 
_ to such a treatment, as was possible, has been increased 
by the pressure of other occupations. The most that 
can be hoped is that this edition may serve as an 
introduction to the study of the Epistle. I have 
aimed at giving a clear statement of the conditions 
under which it was written and of the general’ argu- 
ment as illustrating and illustrated by those conditions. 
In the Commentary I have desired to give a close 
exposition of the text and of the sequence of thought, 
leaving the larger treatment of theological subjects 
and the wider illustration of thoughts and language 
to be sought in the great commentaries. 
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My obligations to previous writers will be seen by 
the references throughout the book. But there are 
some which must be explicitly acknowledged. There 
are few pages which do not reveal debts to the classical 

English edition of Drs Sanday and Headlam, and to 
the Prolegomena to the Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment of Professor J. H. Moulton, a work whose con- 
stant usefulness to the student makes him impatient 
for its completion. If I add to these the posthumously 
published lectures and commentaries of Dr Hort, I am 
acknowledging a debt which all Cambridge theological 
students will recognise as not admitting of exaggera- 
tion. Finally I wish to express my most grateful 
acknowledgments to Mr J. H. A. Hart, Fellow and 
Lecturer of S. John’s College, for his generous assist- 
ance in looking over the proofs and many most useful 
criticisms and suggestions. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Michaelmas, 1912. 


NOTE 


The Greek Text adopted in this Series is that of 
Dr Westcott and Dr Hort with the omission of the 
marginal readings. For permission to use this Text 
the thanks of the Syndics of the Cambridge University 


Press and of the General Editor are due to Rs, 
Macmillan & Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. GENUINENESS. 


Tae genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans is common 
ground for the great majority of critics. The few attempts to 
impugn it are based upon arbitrary and subjective methods 
which have no foundation in the known history and ignore the 
ordinary canons of literary criticism. It may be taken as 
admitted that the whole Epistle is genuine, even if it is composite, 
with the possible exception of xvi. 25—27, which section is, on 
arguable grounds, referred by some critics to a Pauline author 
writing from the point of view of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and the Pastoral Epistles, on the assumption that these Epistles 
also are Pauline but not S. Paul’s. 

The literary history of the Epistle begins early. It was 
undoubtedly known to and used by the author of 1 Peter}, 
probably by Hebrews, James*, and Jude (24, 25). It is quoted 
(not by name) by Clement R. and used by Ep. Barnabas, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and perhaps: Hermas’. Justin Martyr and 
Athenagoras were familiar with it. It appears in the Canon 
of Marcion‘, in the Muratorian Canon, and is cited by Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. No Epistle, except 
1 Corinthians, has an earlier or more continuous record ®, 


1 See 8. H. pp. Ixxiv f., Hort, 1 Peter, pp. 4 f. 

2 Cf. Hort, Epistle of S. James, xxiv f. and pp. 66 f., but S. H. 
pp. Ixxvii f. doubt, and Mayor, S. James, pp. lxxxviii f. takes James to 
be prior. 

8 New Testament in the Apost. Fathers, Oxford, 1905. 

* §. H. p. lxxxiii. 

5 The question of the relation of the Epistle to the Testaments of 
the XII Patriarchs (8. H. p. Ixxxii) has been reopened by Charles 
(Testaments, pp. Ixxxvi f.) who regards the Testaments as prior to 
8. Paul, and used by him. 
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2. INTEGRITY. 


The integrity of the Epistle has been impugned, on grounds 
which can be regarded as serious, only in connexion with cc. XvV., 
xvi. The questions raised about these chapters are discussed in 
the commentary and additional notes. It is sufficient to say 
here that the only point on which a strong case has been made 
out against the integrity relates to c. xvi. 1—23, which is‘regarded 
by many critics as a short letter, or fragment of a letter, of 
3 Paul to the Church in Ephesus. The arguments for this 
hypothesis and the reasons for rejecting it are given in the 
commentary. If the hypothesis is accepted, it postulates a 
very early combination of the two letters, antecedent to the 
period which is covered by our documentary evidence. Such 
a combination would be not likely to be made, except on 
an occasion when a collection of 8. Paul’s letters was being 
made. We have in all probability a combination of two letters 
in the case of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, at a 
date, again, antecedent to documentary evidence. As both 
parts of the assumed combination in Romans were written 
from Corinth, and the two fragments combined in 2 Corinthians 
were written to Corinth, the hypothesis would increase the 
probability that a collection of Pauline letters was made at a 
very early date at Corinth. It would naturally include 
1 Corinthians, and 1 and 2 Thessalonians, both written from 
Corinth, and possibly Galatians on the same ground. The 
hypothesis implies that copies of letters written from Corinth 
were made and deposited with the Church there. But in all this 
there is no more than an interesting hypothesis. 


3. Date AND PLACE. 


The date of the Epistle can be obtained with unusual cer- 
tainty from the evidence afforded by the Epistle itself. S. Paul 
has not yet visited Rome (i. 10, xv. 22 f.), but he intends to visit 
it as soon as he has carried out his immediate purpose of a 
journey to Jerusalem (xv. 25). The special object of this 
journey is to carry to the Church in Jerusalem, for the benefit 
of the poor, a contribution from the Churches of Macedonia 
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and Achaea (xy. 26, Asia is not mentioned). He has already 
preached the Gospel as far as Illyricum and so rounded off his 
missionary labours in Asia and Greece (xv. 19, 23) and hopes to 
resume them in Spain (xv. 24) after he has visited Rome, 
preached there (i. 13) and received from the Church in Rome 
spiritual refreshment and a good send-off for his labours in 
Spain (xv. 24), 

The situation thus indicated is closely similar to the situation 
described in the Acts as characterising his stay in Greece during 
the three winter months after his departure from Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 21, xx. 2—4, xxi. 15, xxiv. 17). It agrees further 
with the references in 1 Cor. xvi. 1 f. and 2 Cor. viii., ix. to the 
contribution for the poor saints in Jerusalem. All indications 
thus point clearly to the winter of 56—57 (55—56; see Chron- 
ological Table, p. xlviii). 

The place of this Epistle in the order of 8. Paul’s writings is, 
therefore, clearly marked. It comes after 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
and before Philippians, etc. Its place in reference to Galatians 
depends upon the view taken of that Epistle and is discussed in 
the edition of Galatians in this Commentary. 

As regards the place of writing, that too is fixed at Corinth by 
the above consideration, and this conclusion is perhaps con- 
firmed by the reference to Gaius (xvi. 23, cf. 1 Cor. i. 14) and 
Erastus (¢d., cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20). It is possible however that the 
concluding chapter was written from Kenchreae ; as Phoebe was 
apparently the bearer of the letter (xvi. 1 f.), and S. Paul 
appears to have gone to Kenchreae with a view to sailing to 
Syria, when his plans were changed by the discovery of a con- 
spiracy formed against him by ‘the Jews’ (Acts xx. 3). It is at 
least possible that the circumstances which led to this change of 
plans may have occasioned the insertion of the paragraph (xvi. 
17—20) in the last chapter. 


4, OCCASION AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The immediate occasion of the letter is quite clearly and 
directly stated in the letter itself. S. Paul, it appears, does not 
regard the Church of Rome as in need of his teaching or assistance 
(i. 11, 12, xv. 14), nor has he received any appeal or invitation 
from them. His own keen interest in their welfare has long 
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inspired him with an ardent desire to visit them: but his 
missionary labours and the need of supervision of the Churches 
of his own foundation have been the immediate and constant 
call (xv. 22). It is only now, when the field of missionary work 
in the Eastern Mediterranean has been covered, and the needs 
of the Churches met (xy. 23), that he is able to consider what 
field of labour is marked out for him next. His call through- 
out has been to break new ground for the Gospel (xv. 20, 21). 
He did indeed hope that even in Rome itself he might find 
scope for missionary work (i. 13), and that hope, by strange and 
unexpected ways, was, as we know, amply fulfilled (Phil. i. 
12 ff.). But he has now decisively turned his mind towards 
Spain, as the next great opportunity (xv. 24, 28). But, in order 
to enter upon that great field under the most favourable con- 
ditions, he desires to secure for himself the natural and most 
effective base of operations. As he had evangelised South 
Galatia from Antioch, Macedonia from Philippi, Achaia from 
Corinth, Asia (the province) from Ephesus, so he decides that 
before attacking Spain he must secure in the highest degree the 
sympathy and support of the Church in Rome (av. 24 8, cf. i. 
11, 12). But he is confronted here by new circumstances. In 
all the other cases, he first founded the Church in the local 
capital and could then claim the assistance of his converts for 
further missionary efforts, almost as a right (cf. Phil. i. 4 f.). 
In Rome, the Church was not of his founding: it was already 
in existence and in a flourishing condition. He is consequently 
obliged to invite himself to Rome and to appeal for their 
support on the general grounds of Christian duty and charity. 
The delicacy of the situation, as it presented itself to S. Paul, 
is marked by the character of the section in which he makes 
the appeal (xv. 14—29), where the eagerness of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, the confidence of the Christian appealing to 
Christians for help in their highest work, and the sensitive 
courtesy of one who will not offer himself to any but the most 
willing hosts, combine to form an exquisite picture of the mind 
of S. Paul. 

It would appear that a step in preparation for this visit had 
already been taken, Aquila and Priscilla (or as they are here 
named Prisca and Aquila, xvi. 3) had been at Ephesus (Acts 
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xviii. 18); they had been left there by S. Paul on his first passing 
visit, no doubt to prepare the way for that longer stay which he 
then intended and afterwards carried out (Acts xviii. 19, 21, 26). 
No doubt S. Paul found them there on his return, and they shared 
his missionary labours in Ephesus and the province of Asia. 
But now, as he writes, they are at Rome. It is reasonable to 
conclude that when, at Ephesus, the plan of a visit to Rome 
was definitely formed (Acts xix. 21), it was also decided that these 
two faithful companions and fellow workers should return to that 
city, to which at any rate Prisca probably belonged, prepare the 
way for S. Paul’s own visit, and send him information as to the 
state of the Church there. It is perhaps even allowable to con- 
jecture that, if c. xvi. 3—16 belongs to the Epistle, the numerous 
greetings, involving so much detailed knowledge of the Christians 
at Rome, may have been occasioned by a letter or letters received 
from them. 

The immediate occasion, then, of the letter is S. Paul’s desire 
to enlist the sympathy and assistance of the Roman Church for 
his contemplated mission to Spain. And the form which the 
letter takes is primarily dictated by the same desire. He could 
not appeal to the Roman Christians, as he could to Churches, of 
his own converts, to promote and aid his preaching of the 
Gospel in an untouched land, without putting before them ex- 
pressly the character of the Gospel which he preached. No 
doubt some account of this, but hardly a full or clear account, 
had reached Rome. No doubt in these latter days they had 
learnt more of it from Aquila and Priscilla, But the Apostle 
needs full and intelligent and wholehearted support: and con- 
sequently he lays before the Romans the fullest statement, 
which we have, of the Gospel as he was wont to present it 
for the conversion of Gentiles. He is determined that they 
shall thoroughly understand his position before they pledge 
their support. There were, as we shall see, other circumstances 
and influences which led to this systematic exposition of his 
theme, or rather dictated the terms in which it should be made. 
But the simple and sufficient explanation of his choice of the 
Roman Church to be the recipients of such a statement is to be 
found in the reason he had for writing to that Church at all. 
It is eminently characteristic of 8. Paul’s method that the needs 
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of a particular occasion should have given rise to this elaborate 
and profound exposition of some of the fundamental elements of 
Christian truth. And it is of the highest importance both for 
the understanding of the Epistle itself, alike of what it includes 
and of what it omits, and for estimating its relation to his other 
Epistles, that we should constantly bear in mind the particular 
occasion from which it sprang. 

So far we have been considering the explicit indications, which 
this Epistle itself affords, of the immediate purpose with which 
it was written. We must now examine, rather more widely 
the circumstances in which S. Paul came to write it. 

The winter sojourn at Corinth marks the close of an extra- 
ordinarily interesting epoch in S. Paul’s work. For some eight 
years he had been engaged in the evangelisation of Asia Minor, 
Macedonia and Achaia: and he had now completed that vast 
work (xv. 19). He had planted the Gospel in the principal towns 
of each province of the Roman Empire, which lay in the path 
between Jerusalem and Rome: and from these towns he, either 
in person or by his assistants, had evangelised the surrounding 
countries. He had spent a considerable time in revisiting and con- 
firming all the Churches of his foundation in Galatia, Macedonia 
and Achaia; in the province of Asia, he had spent nearly three 
years in founding and building up Churches. Throughout these 
labours he had been careful to keep in touch with the Church in 
Jerusalem: after his first mission, as an apostle of the Church in 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 1-3), warned perhaps by the difficulties which 
arose in Antioch on his return from that mission, he had made 
a practice of visiting Jerusalem before each new effort. He has 
now in his company at Corinth representatives of many, perhaps 
of all these Churches (xvi. 16 and Acts xx. 4 with Rom. xvi. 16): 
and his immediate object in returning to Jerusalem again is 
to carry thither, in company with their representatives, the 
charitable contributions of the Gentile Churches for the poor 
Christians in that place. The high importance of this object, in 
his eyes, is emphasised by the two facts, that for it he delays his 
cherished project of going to Rome and Spain, and that he persists 
in his determination in spite of actual perils incurred, and dangers 
clearly foreseen. These facts bring out the supreme importance 
to him of the two sides of his missionary work, the first, the 
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evangelisation of Gentiles, the second, the building up of one 
Church in which Jew and Gentile should be closely knit, by 
bonds of brotherhood, in the new Israel springing from the 
old stock. Anxious, as each and all of his Epistles show him to 
have been, to consolidate unity within each several community 
by insisting on all the qualities which marked the Christian 
brotherhood based on love, he was no less anxious, as is shown 
by his consistent policy, to consolidate into one spiritual whole 
all the brethren, of whatever stock or religion, throughout the 
world. His ideal of the Christian Church was embodied in 
the conception of the new Israel, sprung from the old stock, 
and fulfilling, with a wider and deeper interpretation than Jews 
had discovered, the prophetic hope of the inclusion of the 
Gentiles, all members of one body and owning allegiance to one 
Lord by one faith. The composition of the Epistle to the 
Romans finds him at the climax of this endeavour. It conse- 
quently involves an exposition of this idea with a view to enlist 
their sympathetic support. 

The actual form, which the exposition, at least in great part, 
takes, was influenced by the experiences he had gone through in 
his apostolic work. From the very beginning of his ministry 
(Acts ix. 28, 29) he had been met by the uncompromising 
opposition of Jews, an opposition which greeted all efforts to 
preach Jesus as the Messiah. But with the development of 
work among the Gentiles, he had to face a growing and 
ultimately even more bitter antagonism within the Christian 
Church itself. The battle raged not about the admission of 
Gentiles. That formed one strain in the prophetic hope, and 
would appear to have been settled by S. Peter’s action in regard 
to Cornelius. §. Paul’s action raised the question of the con- 
ditions on which Gentiles were to be admitted, and of their 
status when admitted. The solution was no doubt already 
involved in S. Peter’s action: but that left abundant room for 
differences of interpretation and reserves. Such differences and 
reserves S, Paul challenged directly by his assertion that faith 
in Gop as revealed in the one Lord Jesus Christ was the sole 
requisite for baptism, the sole condition of acceptance, and by 
his consequent denial that the Jewish law, the supreme instru- 
ment of salvation in the eyes of Jews, had now any further 
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obligation, as of right, upon Christians. The position thus 
asserted exposed him to the unflinching attacks of a class of 
Judaizing Christians in every place in which he preached, grow- 
ing in strength in proportion to the success of his preaching 
and the development of the Churches which he founded. The 
controversy takes shape for us in the Council at Jerusalem 
(Acts xv.) and the circumstances which led up to it. The 
Epistle to the Galatians shows it in its most explicit and critical 
stage. The battle raged throughout the period of what is called 
the third missionary journey. In the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians we have clear indications that, as a controversy 
within the Church, it was approaching its conclusion. This is 
abundantly clear if we take the view that that Epistle is 
composite, and that cc. x.—xiii, are a fragment of an Epistle 
preceding cc. i—ix. But even if the Epistle was written as it 
stands, it clearly marks the closing of the fight, though the 
apprehensions and passions which it had called forth are still in 
vigorous activity. The victory has been won by 8. Paul, on the 
main principle involved and on the important deductions. 
There remained the last resort of the defeated and embittered 
party, the personal attack on the probity and character of the 
champion of their antagonists. But that, full of peril as it was 
to his person, was in effect an acknowledgment of defeat. 

The influence of this experience upon the Epistle to the 
Romans is seen in the closely reasoned exposition of the rela- 
tion of faith and law, and of grace and law (cc. i.—viii.): and 
more obviously, though not more truly, in the elaborate attempt 
to grapple with the difficulties which Israel’s official rejection of 
the Gospel involved for a Christian who claimed the inheritance 
of Israel (cc. ix.—xi.). But it is of the utmost importance to 
notice the positive and essentially uncontroversial character of 
the treatment; and the calm confidence of tone throughout 
confirms the conclusion that in 8. Paul’s view the battle had 
been won, and it remained ouly to state the positive truths 
which had been involved and successfully defended. No 
doubt this temper was largely the result of the reception of 
his letter to the Galatian Churches and his own reception at 
Corinth. 


In saying this, we do not ignore the signs which the Epistle 
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itself contains of the seriousness and perils of the controversy. 
There is one, but only one, reference to danger threatening the 
unity of the Church (xvi. 17—20). There is one, but only one, 
indication of perils threatening his own person (xv. 30—32). 
Both these references are plain and urgent enough to show that 
the dangers were real. But they threaten, not as before, from the 
inside and even the very heart of the Church, but as from 
external foes who may at any time gain a lodgment within, but 
at present have none. The whole tone of the Epistle indicates 
that the writer was in comparatively calm waters. He can 
review the struggles and trials of the last few years, not as 
one who is in the thick of the fight, but as one who is gathering 
the fruits of long toil, of a victory hard fought and hard won, 
both on the arena of his own soul’s experience and in the field of 
the propagation of the Gospel. 


5. IMPERIALISM. 


So far, then, we have seen that his intention of carrying out 
missionary work in Spain is the immediate occasion of his 
writing to the Romans an account of the Gospel which he 
carried’ to unconverted Gentiles; and the experiences of the 
work, which he had already carried through, dictate the 
character of presentation. And it might seem sufficient to 
stop here. But it has been argued with great force and per- 
suasiveness by Sir William Ramsay, and the position has been 
illustrated by a very wide examination of contemporary con- 
ditions, that S. Paul was influenced, more deeply than had been 
realised, by his position as a Roman citizen, among the Jews 
of the Dispersion at Tarsus; that his realisation of the vast 
unity of the Roman Empire led him to conceive of the 
Christian Church as providing a religious bond for its com- 
ponent parts; and that his letter and visit to Rome gained 
a supreme importance in his eyes from these conceptions. Are 
we, then, to add this idea of imperial statesmanship to the 
influences which we have already seen to be operative at this 
stage of S. Paul’s activity ? 

It is certainly an established fact that 8, Paul’s plan in his 
missionary work was to seize upon great centres of Roman 
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administration in the provinces, and to make them the centres 
from which to propagate the Gospel. Thessalonica, Philippi, 
~ Corinth, Ephesus were the principal places which he took for his 
headquarters in the period of his independent activity. And 
Rome itself became a special object, when his work in these 
places was drawing towards completion. But the choice of such 
centres would be quite consistent with a wise consideration of 
the most effective means of evangelising the part of the world 
which lay readiest to his hand, and would not necessarily 
involve such a conception as is attributed to him. It is true, 
of course, that much tradition, both among Jew and Gentile, 
favoured a tribal or national embodiment of religious ideas. 
But among the Jews there is considerable evidence of a wider 
conception. And, among Gentiles, the Stoic disregard of all 
such distinctions was already influencing the thought and 
practice of the contemporary world. No doubt, the obvious 
‘indications of the attempt to establish an imperial religion, 
in the worship of Rome and the Emperor already fostered in 
the provinces, and in particular in the province of Asia, 
would readily suggest to an observant mind the possibility 
that Christianity might supply the place of an imperial cult. 
To us looking back upon the historical development, and reading 
the end achieved under Constantine into the beginnings laid 
down by S. Paul, it seems all but inevitable that 8. Paul must 
have had some thought of the possibility of such a development. 
But the deduction is not, as a matter of fact, inevitable. While 
it is impossible to disprove it, it is still safe to affirm that 
the evidence for it is all secondary and consists of deductions 
from the circumstances of his time and position rather than 
from any clear hint to be found in his writings. If we look to 
the latter for evidence of the wider conceptions under which he 
acted we shall find these to be such as are not favourable to the 
presence of the imperial idea. We may take two illustrations. 
It is fundamental to S. Paul’s conception of the Gospel that it 
overleaps all distinctions of place, class, nationality and religion. 
The natural unity of mankind in its most comprehensive sense 
is insisted upon as the anticipation and even basis of the spiritual 
re-union in Christ. It is significant in this connexion that while 
S. Paul does recognise the family, as forming what we may calla 
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multi-personal unit in the inclusive organism of the Christian 
body, he uses no similar language about political organisations. 
Illustrations are indeed taken from city life, but they are definitely 
metaphorical. He may consistently have regarded the evangeli- 
sation of the various parts of the Roman Empire as a stage 
in and a basis for the wider evangelisation of the world; but of 
the organisation of an imperial Church there is no hint. Indeed 
it would appear that any organisation was beyond 8. Paul’s 
view, except such simple arrangements as would provide for 
the internal administration of the locally separated groups of 
Christians and the intercommunion of the several groups. And 
“we may see the reason for this in a second fundamental con- 
ception, which also gives ground for hesitating to attribute to 
S. Paul the imperial conception. In all his teaching, as we have 
it, it seems clear that the near return of the Lord was a 
constant, almost a dominating, element. The belief gave energy 
and fire to all he said or did that could bear upon the training 
of character in the individual and in the community, in pre- 
paration for that day. But it almost necessarily put out of 
thought such measures as would prepare the Church for pro- 
longed activity upon earth and equip it for a relation to the 
powers of earth. Where S. Paul speaks of these relations, he 
treats them solely as matters for the individual Christian to 
regulate for himself: he hardly considers the problems that 
even in this direction would arise; and indeed does little more 
than develop, and that not far, the Lord’s own saying about 
rendering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
Consequently, we do not think that a case is made out for 
attributing to S. Paul far-sighted views of the relation of the 
Church to the Empire. And we do not include any thought of 
this kind among the influences which led him to write this 


Epistle. 
6. READERS. 


The evidence which the Epistle affords of the character and 
conditions of the readers to whom it was addressed may be 
divided into two classes. ‘The first class is the evidence directly 
given by particular passages. The second is that which may 
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be deduced from the nature of the topics handled and the method 
of handling them. 

(1) In the first class, which is the more direct, we cite the 
following passages : 

c. i. 6, 13; the readers appear here to be definitely included 
among the Gentiles. They are among the Gentiles to whom 
§. Paul has received grace and commission; and he feels it 
necessary to explain that he has hitherto been prevented from 
preaching among them, as he has preached among the rest of 
the Gentiles. c. xv. 14—21 is the second passage which de- 
finitely implies that as they were Gentiles he had a prescriptive 
right to address them; even though, as they were a Church not 
founded by himself, that right was limited by his self-imposed 
restriction which prevented him working on ground which others 
had made their own. A third passage which fixes the readers as 
at least predominantly Gentiles is c. xi. 25—32. We may add 
to these passages, though in a different degree of certainty, c. vi. 
1223 : the suggestion there made as to the state of the readers 
previous to their conversion is more consistent with the 
language S. Paul habitually uses about Gentiles than with his 
descriptions of Jews. It might, on the other hand, be felt that 
c. vii. 1 f. and c. viii. 8 f. were in no less a degree peculiarly 
applicable to Christians who had been Jews. But in quali- 
fication of this impression, it is clear that 8. Paul regarded 
the whole pre-Christian world as having been in a real sense 
under dispensation of law (cf. ii. 14 f.), the Gentiles under law 
communicated through the inner witness of conscience, the 
Jews having in addition to this the positive revelation of Gop’s 
will in the covenant law. Both these passages in reality 
apply to the previous experience of all Christians: they take 
their several colours from the dominant experience of each 
class. On iv. 1 see the notes ad loc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these passages is that the 
Christians in Rome were a composite body, in which Gentiles 
formed the great majority ; and it is to them that the letter is 
primarily addressed. 

(2) How far does the second class of evidence bear out this 
conclusion? We have already seen that the circumstances of the 
Epistle and its object were the primary influence in dictating 
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the topics. But those circumstances were independent, to a 
large extent, of the Church in Rome; it had its influence chiefly 
so far as S. Paul considered its members fit and suitable to 
receive this presentation of his Gospel. But that again was 
the result of their position at the centre of the Empire and 
the assistance they could afford him in his work in Spain. 
Consequently we cannot expect to learn much about that 
Church from the Epistle itself; the less so, because 8. Paul’s 
acquaintance with them as a body was entirely at second hand. 
Thus in ce, ii—xi. the topics seem to be exclusively chosen with 
a view to making clear the principles of this Gospel and the 
methods of his preaching. In ce. xii.—xv., on the other hand, 
where he deals with the application of the Gospel to conduct, 
we might expect to find more of specific bearing upon the 
conditions in Rome. But here too the main themes are such 
as might have been addressed to any progressive body of 
Christians. Two sections, perhaps, offer some special light. 
(1) Inc. xiii. 1—9 8. Paul deals, at greater length than elsewhere, 
with the relation of Christians to the civil power; and this may 
have been due to special conditions which had arisen at Rome 
(see below) ; though there is little in the treatment, except its 
explicitness, to tell us what those conditions were. (2) Again, 
in cc. xiv.—xv. 13 we have a discussion of the duties of the 
strong and the weak, as regards certain external practices and 
observances. Both the tone and the topics of the discussion — 
are inconsistent with the supposition that 8. Paul was com- 
bating any definite Judaistic propaganda at Rome. They rather 
point to the common danger of laying too much stress on ex- 
ternal observances; and, in the particular instance of food, to 
some general form of asceticism which appears to have been 
a widespread characteristic of the higher religious feeling of the 
times, among Gentiles, perhaps, even more than among Jews. 
The contrast with the Epistle to the Galatians, where 8. Paul 
uses so much of the principles, which he expounds in this 
Epistle, to combat a decided and powerful Judaistic propaganda, 
endorses this conclusion. 

It might, at first sight, appear that the large use of the Old 
Testament and the familiarity with those Scriptures, which he 
throughout assumes in his readers, afford strohg ground for 
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thinking that the majority at least were Jews. But this con- 
clusion is countered by the observation that all the evidence 
points to the fact that, at least in S. Paul’s work, the nucleus of 
every Gentile Church was found in those Gentiles who had been 
in the habit of attending the synagogue: and that we find, as 
a consequence of this, that the Old Testament was familiar to, 
and indeed was the Bible of the early Churches, even when 
they were certainly composed in the main of Gentiles, as was 
the case at Corinth. It is a significant confirmation of this 
conclusion, that our New Testament Scriptures seem to have 
begun to acquire a canonical character from their association 
with the Old Testament Scriptures in the public readings in the 
congregation. 

We conclude then on this line of evidence, as on the former, 
that the Church in Rome was at this time predominantly, though 
by no means exclusively, Gentile. 


7. History oF tHE Roman CHuROH. 


If we ask, further, what evidence we have as to the founding 
and development of the Church in Rome at this early period, 
we find little material for anything but reasonable conjecture. 
Perhaps the most important evidence is to be drawn from 
S. Paul’s own attitude to this Church as expressed, in par- 
ticular, in c. xv. 14—30. A careful reading of that passage 
shows that the writer has a sensitive delicacy in approaching 
the Roman Christians and as it were inviting himself to visit 
them and to preach among them. He lays emphatic stress on 
the help and advantage he hopes to gain from intercourse with 
them, his long cherished desire to visit them, his confidence in 
their progress and competence in all Christian feeling and 
practice; he feels indeed that he has something to contribute 
to them (v. 15); but he makes much more of the mutual ad- 
vantage to be gained by the visit (cf. i. 11, 12), and on the 
especial support he hopes to gain for his mission to Spain. 
This manner of approaching a Church is peculiar to this Epistle, 
though there is in some degree a parallel in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, to whom again he had not himself preached, in the 
care he takes to explain his deep interest in them (Col. i. 9, 
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ii. 1f.). The key to this attitude is no doubt given by the 
principle which he refers to in v, 20. The foundation of the 
Church in Rome has been laid by others; and he will by all 
means. avoid the appearance of trenching upon the sphere of 
others. 

Who those others were, we have no direct evidence to show. 
The tradition of a visit of 8. Peter at this early period has 
small historic foundation, And although the argument from 
silence is precarious, it is in the highest degree improbable, con- 
sidering the whole tone of the passage we have just referred to, 
that S. Paul would have abstained from all allusion to 8. Peter, 
if he had indeed been in any sense the founder of the Roman 
Church. 

The only passages in the Acts that throw any light upon the 
subject are ii. 10 and xviii. 2. In the first passage, among the 
foreign Jews staying at Jerusalem at Pentecost are mentioned 
of ériSnpodvtes ‘Papaior, Iovdaioi re kal mpooydutot. The note is 
of course natural; it would be natural, that is to say, that Jews 
from Rome should be present on this occasion. But the special 
mention of Jews from that particular city and the definite 
description of them as temporarily residing in Jerusalem and 
including ‘ Jews and proselytes’ may be a hint, such as 8S. Luke 
sometimes gives, of special importance attached by him to their 
presence and to the presence of both classes. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that some of these ‘Jews and proselytes’ would carry 
back to Rome news of the events of Pentecost and the account 
of what led up to them, and would at least prepare the way for 
the reception of the Gospel, both among Jews and among those 
Gentiles who had more or less attached themselves to the syna- 
gogues in Rome. 

In the second passage (Acts xviii. 2) we are told that S. Paul, 
on his arrival at Corinth, ‘found a certain Jew by name Aquila, 
a native of Pontus by race, lately come from Italy, and Priscilla 
his wife, because Claudius had ordered that all the Jews should 
depart from Rome,’ and that ‘he at once joined them, and be- 
cause he was of the same craft continued to live with them, and 
they plied their trade’ of tent-making. The connexion with 
Aquila and Priscilla which 5, Paul here formed is evidently of 
high importance in the writer’s view. This appears both from 
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the full description of these persons and the statement of their 
reason for being in Corinth. But with the reserve, which so 
often tantalises us in the Acts, he omits to tell us whether 
Aquila and Priscilla were already Christians. It seems how- 
ever to be implied that they were. S. Paul lived with them 
throughout his stay in Corinth: for the change mentioned in 
v.'7 refers only to his place of preaching: from which it would 
appear that they were either already Christians or were con- 
verted by 8S. Paul. But we should expect to have been told 
if the latter were the case (cf. v. 8). There is moreover 
another slight indication, pointing in the same direction, in 
the precise words ‘all the Jews’ (mdvras rods “Iovdaiovs). The 
‘all’ is not required, if the object is merely to refer to Claudius’ 
decree of expulsion against the Jews. It is in point, if S. Luke 
wishes to indicate that the decree included both Christian and 
non-Christian Jews. It would explain why Aquila and Priscilla 
were expelled though they were Christians. 

This leads us to consider the one piece of relevant information, 
which we derive from Suetonius. Suetonius (Claud. c. 25) tells 
us, ‘Judaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit.’ It is agreed that Suetonius and 8. Luke are referring 
to the same incident, to be dated a.pD. 49 or 50. Suetonius 
gives us the reason for the decree. There had been constant 
disturbances among the Jews at the instigation of one 
Chrestus. It is probable that Chrestus is a vulgar rendering of 
Christus: and that the cause of the disturbances was either 
some general excitement in connexion with Messianic expecta- 
tion, or, as a consideration of all the circumstances makes more 
probable, dissensions which arose from the preaching of the 
Gospel, such as are recorded at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12f.). If 
we may suppose that events followed something of the same 
course at Rome and Corinth; that in Rome also the Jews tried 
to suppress the growing movement by appeal to the civil 
authorities, and, on their refusal to interfere, took the law into 
their own hands, we get a natural explanation of the violent 
disturbances which prompted the decree. The civil authorities, 
‘caring for none of these things,’ would visit their wrath indis- 
criminately upon both parties to the quarrel. In this case we 
may conjecture that Aquila and Priscilla were among the 
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Christian Jews expelled from Rome. And we should further 
conclude that by the date of the decree the number of Christians 
was already considerable enough to make these disturbances 
serious; and, moreover, that the character of the Gospel 
preached was such as to arouse the bitter opposition of Jews 
who remained impervious to its call, that is to say, that 
it appealed to and made great way among Gentiles. This 
does not imply that it was specifically Pauline in character, 
but is consistent with the conclusion we have already arrived 
at that the Church was predominantly Gentile. It is not 
unreasonable to conclude that the Church at Rome took its 
beginnings first from the reports brought from Jerusalem after 
Pentecost and afterwards from the preaching of the Gospel 
by returned pilgrims on later occasions. It is even possible 
that Aquila may himself have been one of these. It is tempting 
to search c. xvi. for other hints. The remarkable description of 
Mary (v. 6 ris moAda exoriacer eis ipas) may point to a part 
taken by her in this early stage: and the still more remarkable 
description of Andronicus and Junias may possibly imply that 
_ they were among those who had brought the Gospel to Rome 
and so were distinguished among the Apostles (v. 7 émlionpoe év 
rois Groorédos). If that was so, we should have to find among 
the original evangelists not only returning pilgrims, but Jews 
from the East travelling for purposes of business, or even for the 
definite purpose of propagating the Gospel. 

Whatever was the origin of the Church, it had by the date 
of this Epistle clearly become numerous and important. Its 
development was of a sufficiently substantial character to make 
8. Paul feel that its support would be not only desirable but in 
a high degree advantageous to him in his contemplated work in 
Spain. Of its constitution we can learn little. It seems to 
have included a number of groups, probably distinguished by 
the different houses to which they gathered for worship, in- 
struction and mutual society (xvi. 5, 14, 15), or as forming sub- 
sections of social groups in which they were already classified 
(wv. 10, 11). By what organisation these various groups were 
held together there is no evidence, The common address of the 
Epistle implies that there was such an organisation; and the 
analogy of other churches and the natural requirements of 
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the situation point to the same conclusion. But in the absence 
of definite statement, we cannot be more precise. As to the classes 
of persons who were included, we gather from c. xvi. that there 
were both Jews and Greeks, freemen, and, apparently in large 
proportion, slaves. It would be indeed natural that the Gospel 
should spread most freely among the foreigners from Greece 
and the East, who were resident in Rome in large numbers, 
whether for ordinary purposes of business or as attached to 
the household of wealthy residents. There is nothing to show 
that the upper class of Romans had yet come within its influence 
(contrast perhaps 2 Tim. iv. 21). 


8. CHARACTER AND ConrTENTS. 


In character the Epistle to the Romans is a true letter. It has 
the definite personal and occasional elements which mark the 
letter. It may be almost described as a letter of introduction. 
The writer introduces himself to the Romans, with a full de- 
scription of his authority, office and employment. He takes 
pains to conciliate their sympathies for an object in which he 
desires to enlist their help.- With a characteristic combination 
of refined delicacy and intense earnestness he claims their 
attention and interest. He emphasises his own interest in them, 
by the repeated account of his desire to visit them, and by his 
explanations of his delay; and he takes the opportunity of the 
presence in Rome of some first-hand acquaintances to convey 
a long list of personal greetings. He carefully explains the 
immediate occasion of his writing, as well as its ultimate 
purpose, and gives an account of his present circumstances and 
plans. 

This character of the Epistle has been to some extent ob- 
scured owing to the fact that it contains the most systematic 
account, that S. Paul has left us, of some aspects of his preach- 
ing: and readers have been led to consider that it is primarily 
a treatise, for instance, on justification by faith, and that the 
epistolary character is secondary and even adventitious. The 
effect of this mis-reading of the work has been twofold. I¢ has 
led some to regard it as a treatise intended to be circulated 
among several churches ; and to look upon the form in which 
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it has been preserved to us as merely that one in which it was 
adapted for the Romans. Others have concluded that the main 
part of the epistolary setting is secondary and not in fact origi- 
nal; that, for instance, the sixteenth chapter has been wrongly 
added to the body of the treatise, being borrowed from a letter 
to the Church in Ephesus, not otherwise preserved. As regards 
the second of these views, it is perhaps enough to say that the 
epistolary character, as described above, is determined even 
more by the first and fifteenth chapters, than by the sixteenth ; 
and that these chapters, at least, cannot be detached from the 
main body of the Epistle except by a process of mutilation. And, 
as regards the first view, the direct evidence in support of it is of 
the slightest, and may at the most point to a circulation of the 
Epistle in an abbreviated form by the Church in Rome itself, 
some time after it had been received. (See pp. 235 ff) 

But we have still to account for the systematic character of 
the main body of the letter. For it is this character which 
differentiates it from all the other Pauline epistles, except the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. It must then be shown that this 
character is consistent with that which the letter itself declares 
to be its direct object. We have already seen that the primary 
and direct object of the letter was to interest the Romans and to 
gain their support for a contemplated mission to Spain. With 
this in view S. Paul wishes to prepare the way for a visit; and 
Aquila and Priscilla have already preceded him to Rome, pro- 
bably with the same object. But something more was needed 
than the establishment of personal relations. A connexion 
between S. Paul and the Christians in Rome had not hitherto 
been established. What they knew of each other had hitherto 
been matter only of hearsay and report. He has probably now 
received full information from his friends, Aquila and Priscilla, of 
the state of things in Rome: and he wishes the Roman Church, 
in its turn, to be as fully informed as possible of his own position 
and intentions. Consequently, in appealing for their support, 
he has to explain to them what it is he asks them to support. 
He wishes to expound to them his conception of the Gospel, as 
he preaches it to Gentiles, his missionary message. And he 
does so in a systematic exposition which covers the whole of the 
Epistle from i, 14—xvy. 13. 
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It is important to lay stress on this missionary character of the 
aspect of his Gospel which he thus presents. It accounts both 
for what he includes and what he omits. In the first place, he 
is not primarily defending his personal action as an apostle of the 
Gentiles ; though that is vindicated by the way. He has done 
that in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, which may be 
described as the Apologia pro apostolatu suo. Nor is he ex- 
pounding his thought of the Church and the developed Christian 
life: of this subject again many elements are necessarily in- 
cluded, but in subordinate proportions and rather by hints and 
implications than by express statements. The full exposition 
of this aspect of his Gospel he gives in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The Epistle to the Romans contains, in contrast 
with them, the Apologia pro evangelio suo, an explanation of 
the Gospel committed to him and preached by him for the 
conversion of the Gentiles. And the explanation is given, not 
by way of controversy as against opponents, as it is in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, nor by way of justification of his action in the 
past as though he was submitting his case to judges, but simply 
as a full explanation offered to men whose support he hopes to 
enlist for his future work. 

A brief summary of the argument of the systematic portion of 
the Epistle will illustrate this position. 

It is significant that S. Paul begins, as he does in no other 
epistle, with a quite definite statement of the theme he intends 
to put before his readers. ‘The Gospel is Gop’s active power for 
saving men; its one condition in all cases is faith in Gop: and 
this is so, because Gon’s righteousness, required to be assimilated 
by man if he is to be saved, is shown in the Gospel, as resulting 
from man’s faith and leading to faith’ (i. 16, 17, see notes). The 
theme then is that the Gospel is an act of Gon’s power, to 
enable all mankind to be righteous as Gop is righteous; that 
the sole condition demanded of man is faith in Gop; that this 
condition, being a common human quality not limited by class 
or nation, marks the universality of the Gospel. 

This theme is then worked out in four main divisions. First, 
it is shown that the actual state of man, whether Jew or Gentile, 
is so remote from exhibiting Gon’s righteousness in human life, 
that the need for the exercise of Gop’s power is manifest : this is 
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supported by a broad view of contemporary conditions, as we may 
say historically, in cc. i—v.: and by a penetrating analysis of 
the experience of the single soul, or psychologically, in ce. vi., 
vii. Concurrently, it is declared that the need is met by the 
act of Gop in the person and work of Jesus Christ, to be 
accepted and made his own by man, through faith (iv. 21—26, 
vi, 11, vii. 25). Secondly, it is shown that Gon’s power acts, 
in response to faith, by the presence and working of the Holy 
Spirit, uniting men to each other and to Gop through union 
with Christ, and producing in them the development of that 
character which in men corresponds to the righteousness of 
Gop. The Holy Spirit is Gop’s power in man (Cc. Viii.). 
Thirdly, we have, what is in reality a digression, but a digression 
naturally occasioned by the course of the argument. In ce. ix., 
x., xi. S. Paul attempts to solve, what to him and to others was 
the most harrowing problem occasioned by the offer of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, namely, the position of the great mass 
of Israel who rejected the very Gospel for which their own 
history had been the most direct preparation. Fourthly (ce. 
xii xv. 13), it is shown what character the power of the Gospel 
produces in its operation upon the daily life of men, in the 
transformation of personal character, in their relations to each 
other as members of the society of faith, and in their external 
relations to the societies of the world. 

S. Paul, therefore, in this exposition sets before the Romans 
his view of the Gospel as a moral and spiritual power for the 
regeneration of human life; he explains and defends the con- 
dition postulated for its operation, the range of its action, and 
its effects in life. The last subject suggests a fuller treatment 
of the Christian life in the Church: but this is not given here; 
it is reserved, as a fact, for the Epistle to the Ephesians. It is 
not given here, because S. Paul’s object, in writing the Epistle, 
limits his treatment to the purpose of explaining his missionary 
message. 

It may be well here to point out, that the properly occasional 
character of the Epistle is seen not only in the introductory 
and concluding portions, where the need of Roman support 
gives the occasion: but in the treatment of the main subject, in 
which the occasion of the details is often given by the actual 
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circumstances of S. Paul’s experience and the time or stage 
at which he was writing. For instance, c. iv. on Abraham’s 
righteousness is inspired by his desire to show that the Gospel 
righteousness was essentially of the same nature as the Old 
Testament righteousness when properly conceived. Again, in 
cc. ix.—xi. the consideration of the case of Israel bears directly 
upon the assumption made throughout that the Christian 
Church is the true Israel, preserved indeed in a remnant but, 
all the more for that, prophetically designated as the heir of the 
promises. This sums up and clinches the long sustained con- 
troversy with the Judaisers. Again, in c vi. the insistence 
upon the power of the Gospel to inspire and maintain the 
highest standard of morality is the final answer to the charge 
which 8. Paul had been forced to meet, in his controversy with 
Jews and Judaisers, that in abolishing law he was destroying the 
one known influence in favour of a sound morality, and guilty 
of propagating moral indifference or dvopia. And, in the last 
section, in c. xiv., he deals fully, though in general terms, with 
a practical difficulty which had confronted him at Corinth and 
no doubt elsewhere, and which he may have been informed of as 
existing at Rome, the treatment of scrupulous brethren. All 
these questions were, in different degrees, of immediate interest 
and importance. Some of them appear to have ceased to be so, 
not long after the Epistle was written, and they mark, em- 
phatically, its intimate relation to the actual situation in 
which 8. Paul found himself in those three winter months at 
Corinth. 

The following analysis of the contents does not profess to give 
more than one presentation of the argument of the Epistle. It 


is constructed on the general supposition involved in the above 
account of its character. 


A, Introduction, i. 1—17. 


i. 1—7. Address: (i) The writer’s name, office and com- 
mission: the commission is defined by the trust received, 
the Person from whom, and the Person about and through 
whom it was received ; 

(ii) the class and name of the persons addressed ; 
(ili) the greeting. 
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i, 8. Thanksgiving, for the widespread report of the faith of 
the Romans. ; 

i, 9—15. Assertion of the intimate interest the writer has 
in the readers, his desire to see them, his hope of mutual 
help, his debt to them in common with others. 

'4. 16,17. Statement of his theme: 
The Gospel which he preaches is Gop’s power to effect 
salvation for everyone who believes ; 
for in it is revealed the nature of Gon’s righteousness, both 
as an attribute of Gop and as His demand from man, and 
the fact that it follows upon faith, and leads to faith, 
without distinction of race or privilege; as already in- 
dicated in the O.T. Scriptures. 


B. First vindication of the theme, drawn from the actual state 
of mankind: main antithesis mioris and vépos. 


i. 18—iv. 25. The need of righteousness is universal (i, 18— 
iii, 20) and it is adequately met (iii. 21—31) on lines 
already laid down in O.T. (iv.). 

(i) i. 18—ii. 16. It is needed by Gentiles: they are sunk 
in sin, due to the neglect of knowledge consequent upon 
want of faith in Gop: 

(ii) ii, 17—iii. 20. And by Jews; they have admittedly 
failed in spite of their privileged position, because (iii. 1 
—20) they also have ignored the one condition of attain- 
ment. 

(iii) iii, 21—81. The general failure is met by the revela- 
tion of Gon’s righteousness in Christ, through His Death, 
a propitiative and redemptive act ; and by the condition 
demanded of man, namely, faith in Gop through Christ ; 
one condition for all men corresponding to the fact that 
there is but one Gop over all. — 

(iv) iv. 1—25. This condition of righteousness is already 
laid down in the O.T. in the typical case of Abraham. 

©. Second vindication of the theme, drawn from a consideration 
of its ethical bearing and effect: main antithesis ydpis 
and v6dpos. 

y.—vii. 25. The Gospel reveals a power which can do what it 
purports to do. 
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(i) v.1—11. The power is a new life, given by Gop in 
love, through the death of Christ, open to faith, dependent 
upon the life of Christ, and guaranteed by the love of 
Gop. 

(ii) v. 12—21. This power depends upon a living relation 
of mankind to Christ, analogous to the natural relation of 
mankind to Adam, and as universal as that is. 

(iii) vi. 1—vil. 6. It involves the loftiest moral standard 
because it is 

(1) a new life in the risen Christ (vi. 1—14); 

(2) a service of Gop, not under law, but in Christ 
(15—28) ; 

(8) a union with Christ, which must bring forth its 
proper fruits (vii. 1—6). 

(iv) vil. 7—25. Itis therefore effective to overcome sin and 
achieve righteousness in the individual life, as personal 
experience shows that law could never do. 


D. The nature and working of the power thus revealed. viii. 


' viii, 1—11. The power is, in fact, the indwelling Spirit, 
derived from Gop through Christ, communicating to the 
believer the life of the risen Christ, and so overcoming in 
him the death wrought by sin, as Gop overcame in Christ 
by raising Him from the dead. 

viii. 12—39. The consequent character and obligations of 
the Christian life: 

(a) It is the life of a son and heir of Gop, involving suffer- 
ing as the path to glory (as in the case of Jesus) (12 
—25), 

(b) It is inspired by the presence of the Holy Spirit and 
His active cooperation in working out all Gop’s purpose 
in us and for us (26—30), 

(c) It is due to Gon’s exceeding love, an active force mani- 
fested in the sacrifice of His Son, in the Son’s own love 
in His offering, triumph and intercession, as a power of 
victory from which no imaginable thing can separate 


those who are His (831—39 ; note the refrain, v. 11, 21, 
vi. 23, vili. 11, 39). 
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#. Israel’s rejection of the Gospel (a typical case of man’s 
rejection of Gon’s grace, and in itself a harrowing problem). 
ix, 1—xi. 36. 
ix. 1—4, Israel’s rejection of the Gospel is a great grief and 
incessant pain to 8. Paul, and a hard problem in the 
economy of redemption. But 


(1) 6—13. Gop’s faithfulness is not impugned by it: 
for the condition of the promise was not carnal descent 
but spiritual, and not man’s work but Gop’s selec- 
tion, 


(2) ix. 14—x. 21. Gon’s righteousness is not impugned 
(a) because His selection must be righteous because 
(i) 14—18, it is dependent on His Will which is 
righteous ; 
(ii) 19—21, it is directed towards the execution of His 
righteous purposes ; 
(iii) 22—33, it acts in accordance with qualities ex- 
hibited. 
(6) because His selection is not inconsistent with moral 
responsibility for 
x. 1—4, Israel’s failure was due to neglect of attainable 
knowledge ; 
5—15, as is shown by the warnings of Scripture pro- 
perly interpreted ; 
16—21, which Israel can be shown to have received. 
Consequently Israel is himself to blame. 


(3) xi. 1—36. Israel is still not rejected by Gon for 
(i) xii 1—7. A remnant is saved, as in the time of 
Elijah, car’ ékdoyny xaprros. 

xi. 8—12. The rest are hardened, as Scripture warns, 
but not with a view to their own ruin, but with a view 
to the call of the Gentiles and the rousing of Israel. 

(ii) xi. 183—36. The present condition of Israel and 
Gentiles. 

xi, 13—16. The privilege the Gentiles have received 
is derived from and belongs to Israel. 

xi. 17—24. The Gentiles may fall away as Israel did, 
if they fail in the same way. 
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xi. 25—29. The true climax of the call of the Gentiles 
will be the restoration of Israel; because the gifts 
and calling of Gop are irrevocable. 

(iii) xi. 30—36. Gop and man. 

xi. 30—33. The fundamental fact of His mercy can 
alone be fully known. 

xi. 34-86. His wisdom, knowledge and judgments 
can never be fully fathomed; because they underlie 
the very origin, process and end of all creation. 


F. The power of the Gospel in transforming human life, the 
subject of exhortation and advice. xii—xv. 13, 


xii. 1,2. (a) The motive—Gon’s compassions are man’s ob- 
ligations ; 

(b) the main point is personal service of Gop, involving 
disregard of the present world, a new character depend- 
ing on a fresh tone and attitude of mind, a new test of 
practice, in the revealed Will of Gop ; 

(c) in particular 
(i) xii. 3—5 The right temper in the social relations of 

Christians to each other, as one body; 

(ii) xii. 6B—21 the right use of gifts, under the obligation 
of mutual service in unreserved love; 

(iii) xiii, 1—10 the true attitude to the civil power—the 
wide interpretation of love as fulfilling all law; 

(iv) xiii, 11—14 all enforced by the urgency of the times, 
and the bearing of the new character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

(v) xiv. A special case of the law of love—treatment of 
scrupulous brethren. 

(a) 1—13a. Judge not. 

(6) 136—23. Offend not. 

(c) xv. 1—18. Bear and forbear, after the example of 
Christ, who bore the burdens of others, and included 
both Jew and Gentile in the object of His work. 

G. Conclusion, xv. 14—xvi. 27. © 

(1) Personal explanations. 

(i) xv. 14-19. The letter was not caused by the 
needs of the Romans, but by the demands of Paul’s 
missions to the Gentiles, 
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(ii) 20—22. He has delayed to visit them because 
(a) he will not build on another’s foundation, (6) he 
has been engrossed by his proper work. 

(iii) 28—29. This work now takes him to Spain, 
and he will visit them on the way, hoping for their 
support. 

(iv) 30—33. He entreats their prayers on behalf of 
his visit to Jerusalem, for full success in that mission 
of brotherhood, and hopes to come to them in joy 
and to gain refreshment. 

(2) xvi. 1—16. Commendations and greetings. 

(3) xvi. 17—20. A final warning against possible dangers 
to their Christian peace. 

(4) xvi. 21—23. Greetings from his companions. 

(5) xvi. 25—27. A final solemn ascription of glory to 

Gop for the revelation of the Gospel. 
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The group of words dicaodv, Sixat@pa, Sixaiwors is So prominent 
in this Epistle as to mark one of its most definite characters. 
Sixaiwois is found only here in N.T. (iv. 25, v. 18): ducaiopa 


- occurs five times to an equal number in the rest of the N.T. 


(Lk., Heb., Rev.); S:xaody occurs fourteen times, and eight 
times in Galatians, to sixteen times in the rest of the N.T. Two 
of the latter occurrences are in Acts (xiii. 39) in a speech 
attributed to S. Paul. The only document, outside the Gospels, 
Acts and Pauline Epistles, in which the word occurs is James 
(ii. 21, 24, 25). 

The meaning of Sc«aodv is to ‘pronounce righteous.’ This is 
the universal use, to which the only known exception in LXX. 
and N.T. is Isa. lii. 14 ff, where the context makes it necessary 
to interpret it to mean ‘to make righteous.’ The form of the 
verb (-ow) allows the latter meaning: but use, always a safer 


_ guide than etymology, is decisive as to its actual meaning. In 


«ROMANS 


this use, this verb is on the same level with other verbs formed 
from other adjectives implying moral qualities (afwe, doe): 
and the explanation usually given of the peculiar use in these 
cases is, that moral change cannot be effected from without ; 
only a declaration of the state can be made. This reasoning, 
c 
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however, cannot be pressed, when the agency of Gop is in 
question, and the effect of His action on human character. 
Consequently, the meaning of the word in 8. Paul must be got 
directly from evidence of his use of it. 

There is no question that in the Gospels the meaning ‘to 
declare righteous’ is alone found. The same meaning must be 
given to 1 Tim. iii. 16. In James ii. 21—25 the use is closely 
parallel to that of the Romans: and 1 Cor, iv. 4, vi. 11, Tit. 
iil. 7 are clearly connected with the use in the Romans, although 
the expression is not quite so explicit. In Acts xiii. 39 we have 
a distinct anticipation of the argument of this Epistle, if the 
words were actually spoken by 8. Paul: if they are put into his 
mouth by S. Luke, then we have an echo. Consequently, to 
arrive at the meaning in 8. Paul we must examine the use 
in Romans and Galatians: remembering that the universal 
use which he had before him gave the meaning ‘to declare 
righteous,’ 


1. The sense ‘to declare righteous’ is clearly contained in the 
following passages where the context involves the thought of 
judgment : 

ii. 13. of momrat vopov SikarwOyoovra following v. 12 da 
vopov Kpinoovra and leading to v. 16 Kpiver (kpuvei) 6 
6eds. 

iii. 4. Sixar@dijs || vixnoes ev TO kpiverOai oe (qu.). 

iii. 20. od StkawOnoera maca oapé after bmddiKos yevynrat 

Vili. 38. Oeds 6 Sixav* ris 6 kataxpiwwey; this carries with 
it edcxaiwcer, v. 30. 

2. Sixaodv, Sucavodoba are paraphrased by AoyitecOau is 
Suxacocvynv, and the like, in iv. 2, 3, 5, 8,9, 11. Cf. ii, 26, ix. 8. 

3. In other passages, where there is no such explicit inter- 
pretation in the context, the sense is settled partly by the pre- 
cedent of the above-cited passages, partly by the elements in the 
several contexts; e.g. 

iii. 24, dcxacovpevor Swpedv must be interpreted in the same 
way as dixa@Oyoera in v. 20; as also dixaodvra in v. 26 
and Sixawotoba al., vv. 27, 30. 

v. 1. dikadévres obviously sums up the argument of the 
preceding chapter, and the word must have the same 
sense, 
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v.9. The stages duaprodér...dixawdevres viv...coOnodpeba 
are interpreted by the parallel ey@pol...xkaryAXaynper... 
coOnodpcOa: the aorists catndAAdynpev, Stxadbevres both 
point to the act of Gop which is the starting-point of the 
process described in c@Oycdpueda. That act as expressed 
by Scxaody is His declaration of righteousness. 

vi. 7. 6 yap amodavav Sedicaiwrat dro tis duaprias. The 
same meaning is quite clearly necessary. 

vill. 80, exadevev...edixalocerv...ecd0facev. Here the word 
cannot have a different sense from what it has in »v. 33: 
=He declared righteous: the actual imparting of the 
character is expressed in eddfacev. See notes ad loc. 

It is clear that the only sense we can attribute to this word 
in the Romans is ‘to declare righteous.’ It is significant that 
the word occurs only in the first six chapters, in which S. Paul 
is analysing the elements of the Christian state, and in viii. 30, 
33 where he sums up. the results of his analysis. In ce. xii. ff, 
where he is dealing directly with the development of the 
Christian character, it does not occur. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed examination of the use 
in Galatians, as it stands on all fours with that of the Romans. 
The difference between the Epistles is that the fundamental 
fact of justification by faith is rather asserted than elaborately 
argued in the Galatians. The full argument is reserved for the 
Romans. The use of the word in Galatians agrees with the 
use in Romans. 

It is further to be observed that when the verb is used in 
the passive, the preposition which marks the agency of Gop 
is mapa, not id (Rom. ii. 13; Gal. iii. 11), indicating rather the 
judge than the effective agent; the only other form used is eva- 
mov avrod (Rom. iii. 20). Once we have rj adrod xdpere (Rom. iii. 
24); it is an act of grace. Of. cara ydpu, iv. 4. 

4. We pass now to the description of the state of man which 
requires this declaration of righteousness, and the conditions on 
which it is made. The state is the universal state of sin, shown 


~to characterise both Gentiles and Jews: it is shown that the 


knowledge of Gon’s will, whether elementary in Gentiles or 
even consummate in Jews, had not been sufficient to enable 


man to do the Will: that as a matter of fact man had failed 


in his efforts to do the Will, and by this road had not reached a 
c2 
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state on which he could claim a verdict of righteousness. It is_ 
assumed that this account of man’s efforts is exhaustive, and 
shows that this way of man’s ‘works’ is a blind alley. The 
emergency requires divine intervention. This way is found in 
Jesus Christ, the Son of Gop, who by His Death, as interpreted 
by His Resurrection, at once vindicated the righteousness of 
Gop (iii. 24 f.; see comm.) and offered Himself as man, an 
acceptable sacrifice to Gop. In Him as man once for all Gop 
declares man (human nature) righteous. The question then 
arises how are men, as several persons, to be brought under this 
verdict of righteousness. And the answer is, only by their being 
unitedwith Christ, by being actually, not merely potentially, 
included in His humanity as offered to and accepted by Gop. 
This inclusion is the purport of baptism (vi. 1—11), involving 
an inner, living union with Christ, and thus a passing from 
the old life to the new life in Him. In this new life, the man 
is a new creature; as such he is reconciled to Gop; he is under 
the influence of all the spiritual powers of Christ, who is his 
life; he is undergoing the process of salvation ; he is the subject 
of the working of Gop’s glory. So far all is the act of Gop, 
proceeding from His grace, or free giving, the crucial instance of 
His love. 

What is the contribution which man has to make, on his part ? 
If the life is to be his life, it must in some degree from the first 
involve such a contribution. There must be personal action on 
his part, unless it is to be a mere matter of absorption into the 
divine life and action. Yet it was just by the emphasis on the 
personal action of the man, that Gentile and Jew alike had gone 
astray. They had hoped to make peace with Gop result from 
an active pursuit of righteousness, the attempt to do what was 
right in detail: and they had failed. The stress had been laid 
inevitably upon acts. rather than character, upon external laws 
rather than upon inner principles ; upon the fulfilment of a task 
rather than upon a personal relation. The right point of view 
must be sought in some conception, which would at once preserve 
the personal activity of the man and yet leave the effective action 
to Gop, And this 8. Paul finds in the conception of faith. 

The meaning of wioris in the N.T. is always belief or faith, 
as a quality of man’s spiritual activity, until in the latest books 
(Jude 3f., 20, and perhaps, but very doubtfully, in the Pastoral 
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Epistles) it gets the meaning of the contents of faith or the 
Christian creed. But ‘belief or faith’ itself is used with different 
degrees of intensity. It may mean simply a belief of a fact: 
or belief of Gop’s promises : from this latter use, it passes easily 
to its fuller meaning of belief or trust in Gop as true to His 
promises; and thus to the full sense, which we find in S. Paul 
and S. John, of trust in Gop as revealed in Jesus Christ, a trust 
involving not merely the acceptance of the revelation as true, 
but the whole-hearted surrender of the person. to Gop as so 
revealed and in all the consequences of the revelation. The kernel 
of the thought is the active surrender of the whole person, in 
all its activities, of intellectual assent, of the positive offering 
of will and action, of unreserved love. It is none of these things 
separately, but all of them together: it being in fact a concrete 
and complex act of the personality itself, throwing itself whole, 
as it were, upon Gop Himself, in the recognition of the worth- 
lessness of all human life apart from Gop and of the will and 
power of Gop to give human life its true worth. This act of 
faith involves, that is to say, the element of belief, the element 
of will and the element of love. And the object of the activity 
of each of these elements of the person is Gop, believed, loved, 
and willed. 

It follows from this complex character of faith, that it will be 
found in different degrees of development, and even in varying 
forms of manifestation. Sometimes the element of belief will 
be dominant: sometimes belief will be reduced to a minimum, 
and the deeper elements of will and love, either together or in 
different degrees of prominence, will form the staple of the act. 
In the case of Abraham, which 8. Paul takes as typical of 
righteousness before the Gospel, the belief is mainly belief 
in the trustworthiness and -power of Gop: the element of 
will, unquestioning obedience to and service of Gop, comes 
to the fore: the element of love, not explicitly mentioned 
in Romans, is represented in O.T. by the name ‘the friend of 
Gop.’ And such differences in the proportion in which the 
elements of faith are found in particular cases, are a matter 
of common experience. In ‘the woman that was a sinner’ it 
~ was for her great love that her sins were forgiven: yet by her 
acts it is clear that the other elements of faith were present at 
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the back of her action. In the Gospel cases, where faith is the 
condition and even the measure of the working of Christ’s 
power in miracle, the element of belief is again prominent, 
but it is a belief not only in the power but in the character 
of Jesus, which itself is an indication that the other elements 
were in a degree present, though in varying degrees, in those 
who threw themselves upon His mercy. Even where the faith 
seems to be reduced to the mere element of belief, the personal 
element in the ground for the belief itself implies in the believer 
the working of the other elements in their characteristically 
personal action. 

Now §. Paul, while he uses wioris and murevo freely in 
their various senses, still when he is using it in correlation with 
xdpis and in contrast to vdyos and épya, uses the words in this 
full sense, of the personal act of surrender in all the elements 
of personality. It involves acceptance of the revelation of Gop 
in the Person of Jesus Christ: and consequently the object of 
the act is described both as faith in Gop (iv. 5, 24; cf. 1 Thes. 
i. 8; 2 Tim. i. 12; Tit. iii. 8) and faith in or of Jesus Christ (iii. 
22, 26; Gal. ii. 16, 20, iii, 22; Phil. iii. 9, i, 29a/.), It includes 
belief of the revelation but emphasises the movement of will 
and love. It consequently determines, as far as the man himself 
can determine it, the position of man in relation to Gop: and is, 
for that reason, the occasion or ground of Gop’s declaration of 
the man’s righteousness. That declaration implies that the 
man, in the act of faith, is in the right relation to Gop, and 
already qualified to be the subject of all those spiritual influences 
which are involved in his living union with Gop in Christ. 

If we ask why 8. Paul so rigorously isolates this single 
moment in the man’s experience, and connects with it the bare 
statement of the declaration of his righteousness, I think the 
answer is clear. He presses his analysis to this ultimate point, 
because he wishes to bring out the fundamental contrast of faith 
and law, as qualifying man for Gop’s approval, His declaration 
of righteousness. It is only when the conception is thus reduced 
to its simplest elements, that man’s true part in righteousness 
- and his true method of attaining it can be made clear. The 
fact is that righteousness as a state is wholly Gop’s work in man ; 
man’s part begins, at any rate in analysis, before that work begins, 
when by his act of faith he accepts his true relation to Gop, and 
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puts himself into righteousness as a relation. Even in this act 
of faith, he is not acting im vacuo, he is moved by Gop: yet it is 
his own act, a complete act of his whole personality; and as 
such it is the beginning of a course of action, which, although it 
is Gop’s working in him, is yet his own personal action (Gal. ii. 
20). But it is only by isolating, in analysis, this original act 
that the whole consequent process can be seen to be Gop’s 
action in him, springing from his faith, not consequent upon his 
works, 

If it be said (as by Moberly, Mozley, ad.), that Gon’s declaration 
of righteousness cannot be ineffective, must involve an impart- 
ing of righteousness, that is undoubtedly true in fact. But 
that truth is not conveyed by the word d:cawdy, and the word 
would seem to be intentionally chosen by S. Paul so as not to 
convey it; just because S. Paul desires to analyse the relation, 
which he is asserting, into its elements in order to make its 
nature clear. Just as the man is considered as expressing him- 
self in faith, before that faith expresses itself in life ; so Gop 
is considered as accepting the faith, as declaring the man 
righteous, before that declaration takes effect by His Spirit in 
the man’s life. And yet it is misleading to speak as if it were 
a case of temporal succession, as if the moment of faith and 
justification were a stage in experience to be succeeded by 
another stage. It is only by a process of abstraction that that 
moment can be conceived at all: as it exists, it is already 
absorbed in the mutual interaction of the persons whose relation 
to each other is so analysed. Neither does man’s faith stop at all 
or exist at all in its bare expression; nor does Gon’s declaration 
exist as a bare declaration. Yet in order to characterise the state 
into which this relation brings the man, it is necessary to analyse 
it into its elements, excluding, in thought, the immediate and 
necessary results of the combination of those elements. 

What is that state? It is the living union of the man in 
Christ with Gop. There is no moment in the history of that 
union, in which the power of Gop does not act upon the spirit of 
the man, however far we go back. . But in the ultimate analysis 
of the state we reach the two elements, man’s faith and 
 Gop’s acceptance: these determine the method in which the 
union acts; and as long as we realise that this analysis, this 
separation of the elements, is only a separation in thought, 
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the result of a logical process, we avoid the danger of importing 
the sense of a ‘fictitious’ arrangement. We may perhaps say 
that there is a fiction present ; but it is a logical fiction, made 
for the purpose of clear thinking; not an unreal hypothesis made 
by Gop. 

It follows from this that throughout the long process of 
Gop’s dealing with man in Christ, man’s contribution to the 
result is solely his faith, in its full sense. The power which 
originates, supports and develops the new life is throughout 
the power of Gop, the Spirit working upon and in the man. 
Consequently not in the most advanced life of the saint, any 
more than in the first faltering steps of the novice, is there any 
thought of meritorious works. It is the apprehension, trust 
and love with which the man embraces what Gop gives in 
Christ, that is his contribution, his whole contribution to the 
divine working. But it is just this attitude and act of appre- 
hension, trust and love which calls forth and gives play to and 
indeed is the full realisation of his own personality ; because 
it is the realisation of the true and most complex and most satis- 
fying relation in which his personality can be developed, his 
relation to GoD. 

For the discussion of this question see S.H., pp. 28 ff ; 
Moberly, Atonement and Personality, p. 335; J. K. Mozley, 
Expositor, Dec. 1910; Hort on 1 Peter, p. 81f. and James ii. 22 
(p. 63); Hastings, DB. art. Romans (Robertson); Du Bose, The 
Gospel according to S. Paul, pp. 69 ff. 


10. Text: 


It is unnecessary to enumerate the MSS. and Versions in which 
this Epistle is found. The reader may be referred to the articles 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica (F.C. Burkitt), Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (Nestle, Murray, al.), Sanday and Headlam (Ltomans, 
§ 7) and Prof. Lake (The Text of the New Testament). The 
notation followed in the critical notes is the same as that adopted 
by Sanday and Headlam. 

A selection of passages in which noteworthy variations of text 
occur is subjoined. 
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11. Criticat Norns. 


i. 1. "Inootd Xpurrot WH. txt. Xp.’1. WH. mg. Tisch. with B 
Vulg. codd. Arm, Aug. (once) Ambr. Ambrst. and Latin Fathers. 
The form Xp. I. is confined to the Pauline letters (excl. Hebr.), 
except Acts xxiv. 24, and increases in relative frequency with 
time. It is more frequent than “I. Xp. in Eph., Phil., Col., and 
is the dominant form in 1 and 2 Tim. Taking all the epistles it 
occurs slightly more frequently than ’I. Xp. (883—77), but this is 
due mainly to its frequency in 1 and 2 Tim, In the Epistles up 
to and including Rom. it is decidedly the rarer form (80—56) 
and probably therefore more likely to be changed by scribes into 
the other form, than the converse. The difference in significance 
is slight: in Xp. “I. the Xp. is perhaps rather more definitely a 
proper name than in I. Xp.; cf. 8.H. 

7. év‘Pépy om. Gg schol. 47: for this omission ef. Add. Note, 
pp. 235 f. 

16. mpdrov om. Bbhg Tert. mare. 5, 13 [WH.]. 

32. movotow—cvvevsoxotow. WH. Tisch. -otvres in each case 
B and perhaps Clem. Rom. 35. DE Vulg. Orig. lat. and other 
Latin Fathers had this Greek Text, but showed their doubts of 
it by adding non intellemerunt (ox événoav D). WH. mark the 
clause as corrupt, as involving an anti-climax. But see note. 

ii, 2. 8 WH. txt. yap WH. mg. Tisch. The evidence is 
fairly balanced. The sense is clear for S€: and the substitution 
of yap was probably due to the yap of the preceding clause, i.e. 
mechanical. 

_ 16. & F jpépqa WH. txt. with B alone. évyuépa 7 WH. mg. A. 
73. 93. tol. al. 7. ére WH. mg. NDEGKL al. d.e.g. Vg. al. 

ili. 9. mpoexopeda: mpoxaréyouery mepioody D*G 31: Antiochene 
Fathers, Orig. lat. Ambrst. The variant is a gloss and involves 
taking ri as the object of mpox. So syr** ap. Tisch. also omits 
ov mayTas. 

28. yap. NAD*EFG al. plur. Latt. Boh. Arm. Orig. lat. 
Ambrst. Aug. Tisch. WH. RV. mg. ody BCD°KLP al. plu. Syrr. 
Chrys. Theodot. RV. WH. mg. The combination for yap of SA 
Boh. with the Western evidence is strong: and internal evidence 
is in its favour. 

iv. 1. edpyxévar is found in most MSS. either before ’ABpadu 
or after judy. B47* alone omit it, and perhaps Chrysostom. 
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The sense in the context almost demands the omission: and the 
variation in position of ebp. suggests a gloss. 

19. o8 ins. before carevénoey DEFGKLP. om. Vulg. MSS. 
Syr. Lat. Orig. lat. Epiph. Ambrst.: a clearly Western reading ; 
the sense is not materially affected. 

v. 1. %xwpev has an overwhelming support of MSS. It also 
makes the best sense (see note ad loc.). 

3. Kavxdpea: Kkavyopevor BC Orig. bis al. a good group’ 8.H. 
The influence of the context is ambiguous, as (v. 2 ckavyope@a, 
v. 11 xavyépevor): the part. is slightly the more difficult, and 
perhaps the more characteristic reading. 

6. e ye B only WH. txt+: other readings are éru yap (with ére 
below) Tisch. with most MSS. «is ré yap, ei yap, ere are other 
variants. Text makes far the best sense. To account for the 
variants, H. suggests that cep was the orig. reading ; cf. 2 Cor. 
y. 8, v.1.; Rom. iii. 30; 2 Thes. i. 6. 

14. x) om. 67 mg. and three other cursives. Latin Fathers: 
Orig. lat. freq. grk once, d. It is not easy to explain cai if the 
negative is omitted. It looks like a hasty attempt to correct a 
difficult expression. 

viii. 2. oe al. pe: om. Arm. perh. Orig. Neither pronoun is 
quite apt: and WH. app. argue for total omission. 

11. 81d rod évoux. gen. SACP? al., Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth. : 
Clem. Alex. Cyr.. Hier. Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr. Alex. : 
accus. BDEFGKLP et Vulg. Pesh. Iren. lat. Orig. Did. lat. 
Chrys. ad loc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. The gen. is thus in the main 
Alexandrian; the accus. Western, 8.H. place the preponderance 
of textual evidence slightly on the side of gen. The tran- 
scriptional evidence would appear to be on the side of the 
accus. as decidedly the harder reading: especially in view of 
the Alexandrian tendency to revision. 

24, txt B 47 mg. only. RV. WH. tis, ri cai eArife. T. R. 
Tisch. WH. mg. i kal tropévee S*A 47 mg. WH. mg. RV. mg. 

35, xpicrodv. Oeod WH. mg. 

ix. 5. WH. mg. ocdpxa 6 dv emt wavtav Geos; see note 
ad loc. 

x.9. 1d pqpa B71 Clem. Alex. and Cyril (?) om. rel. éru Kupios 
*Incovs B Boh. Clem. Alex, and Cyril (2°). K—ov *I—ovp rel. 

xii. 11. +6 xvplfo NABELP al. Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Gr, Fathers. 
capo DFG Latin Fathers. See comm. ad loc. 
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13. rats xpelats: pveias Western (Gr. Lat.). ‘Some copies 
known to Theod. Mops.’ WH. who suggest that it is a mere 
clerical error. The commemoration of martyrs arose as early 
as the middle of the second century. Cf. Mart. Polyc. xviii. 
S.H. 

xiii. 3. 1G dya0d %oyw. Cj. dyabogpyp P. Young, Hort (proba- 
ble). If this is read, then 76 xax@ is masc.=T@ Kakoépyg, the 
compound itself being avoided for euphony’s sake. Cf. for a 
parallel in compound verbs, Moulton, p. 115. This reading 
certainly gives the best sense. 

xiv. 13. om. mpdcxoppa and i}, B. Arm. Pesh. Cf. v, 20 and 
1 Cor. viii. 9. 

19. Sidkopev CDE Latt. Sivdkowev NABFGLPA. 

xv. 8. -yeyevjo0ar NAELPI. -yeveoOa BCDEG. 

19. vetparos B. add. deod NLP etc. Orig. lat. Chrys. ete. 
dylov ACDFG Boh. Vulg. Arm. Aeth. ete. 

31. Spodhopta (for diaxovia). év (for eis) BDFG. 

32. &dv—cvvavaratoapat, SAL Boh. Arm. Orig. lat. €A@o 
...kal ovy. Western and later MSS. B has ¢\é and omits 
ovvavaT. 

Sid. OeArjparos Veod: Kupiov Inco’ B, perh. clerical error for Xp. 
‘Incod Western. “Ino. Xp. N* Ambst. txt AOLP Vulg. Syrr. Boh. 
Arm. Orig. lat. Chrys. Thdt. Lightfoot (Fresh Revn pp. 106 f.) 
suggests that the orginal had 6edzjaros alone. But there is no 
parallel to this use of the anarthrous 6éAnpa with a prep., and it 
seems difficult. 

xvi. 20. For the place of the benedictions see Add. Note. 


12. Books. 


The following list includes the principal books used and 
referred to in the Introduction and Commentary. 


1. Commentaries on the Epistle. 


Field, Notes on Translation of the New Testament. 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1899. 

Gifford, Speaker's Commentary, reprinted, 1886. Giff. 

Hort, Prolegomena to Romans and Ephesians. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1895. 

Liddon, Explanatory Analysis, 1896. Lid. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Lietzmann, Handbuch zum N.T. ed. H. Lietzmann. 
Tiibingen, 1906. 

Lipsius, Hand-Commentar zum N.T. Leipzig, 1893. 

Rutherford, Romans translated. Macmillan & Co., 1900. 

Sanday and Headlam (International Critical Commentary, 
1895). 8. H. 

Weiss, B., Meyer’s Kommentar: neu bearb. Géttingen, 
1891. 

Zahn, Commentar zum N.T. Leipzig, 1910. 

Commentaries on other Epistles are cited sufficiently in the 
notes. 

Grammars and Dictionaries. 

Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek, tr. by H. St J. Thackeray. 
Macmillan, 1898. 

Burton, N.T. Moods and Tenses. Chicago, 1897. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica, Cheyne and Black. London, 1899. 


_ Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible. Edinburgh, 1898. 


Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et dialec- 
ticum 1902--1904. 

Kuhring, de praepos. Graec. in Chartis Aegyptiis usu. 
Bonn, 1906. 

Mayser, Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri wu.s.w. 
Teubner, 1906. 

Moulton, J. H. Grammar of N.T. Greek. Vol. 1. Prole- 
gomena. Edinburgh, 1906. 

Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the N.T. (Grimm). 
Edinburgh, 1890. : 

Thackeray, Grammar of the O.T. in Greek. Vol, 1. 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1909. 

Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek. Edinburgh, 
1882. 

Linguistic. 

Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionun Graecarum. Leipzig, 
1883. 

Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri. Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1910. 

Niageli, Der Wortschitz des Apostels Paulus. Goettingen, 
1905. 


Witkowski, Epistulae Privatae Graecae. Teubner, 1907. 


BOOKS xl vii 


5. Other books of reference. 
Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des N.T. 
(Giessen, 1909). 

Dalman, The Words of Jesus. E.T. Edinburgh, 1902. 

Davidson, Theology of O.T. Edinburgh, 1904. 

Deissmann, Bibel Studien and Neue B. S. Marburg, 

1895, 1897. 

v. Dobschiitz, Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden. Leipzig, 
1902; and Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters. Jb., 1907. 
Dubose, The Gospel according to 8. Paul. Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1907. 

Ewald, Devocis Suvedjoews...viac potestate. Leipzig, 1883. 

Hart, Ecclesiasticus. Camb. Univ. Press, 1909. 

Hort, The Christian Ecclesia. Macmillan & Co., 1897. 
Judaistic Christianity. Macmillan & Co., 1894. 
Prolegomena to Romans and Ephesians. J6., 1895. 

Journal of Theological Studies. Oxford University Press. 

Knowling, Witness of the Epistles. Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1892. 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles of 8. Paul. Rivingtons, 1911. 
Lightfoot, On a fresh Revision of the English N.T. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1891. Biblical Essays. Macmillan & 
Co., 1893. Essays on Supernatural Religion. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1889. Apostolic Fathers, Macmillan & 
Co., 1885-1890. 
Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire. E. T. 
Bently, 1886. 
Ramsay, The Church and the Roman Empire. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1894. 
Paul the Roman Citizen and Traveller. J6., 1898. 
Pauline and other Studies. 0., 1906. 
Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. J6., 1899. 
Stanton, The Jewish and Christian Messiah. T. & T. 
Clark, 1886. 
Texts and Studies. Camb. Univ. Press. 
Weiss, Joh. Theol. Studien D. B. Weiss dargeb. Git- 
tingen, 1897. 
Zahn, Einleitung zum N.T. 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1900. 
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SOME ABBREVIATIONS 


LXX.=the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament ; ad 
loc. =ad locum; al.=alibi; ef. =confer; cft.=confert ; ct. = contrast ; 
ib. =tbidem ; l.c.=locus citatus ; mg.=margin ; op. cit.=opus 
citatum; s.v.=sub voce; vb.=verb ; ||=parallel to; )(=opposed to. 


Abbreviated names of authors and books will be plain if the 
list of books (pp. xlv. ff.) is consulted. 


TTPOS POQMAILOYS 


1 lTairos Sodd0s “Inood Xptorod, KAnTOS am0- 
oTOAOS, apwpiopévos eis evayyédov Deod 75 mpoerny- 
/ fal a fa a 
yetAato Sia tTaHv TpodynTdv avTod év ypadais ayiass 
3arept Tod viod avTod, Tod yevouévou éx omméppatos 
Aaveld cata odpKa, trod opiaOévtos viod Oeod év Suva- 
per KaTa Tretia ayiwovvyns €& dvactdocews vexpar, 
at an aXe A a / ¢ lal 5§ ? StS 4 / 
noov Xpictov Tov Kuptov nuav, °dv’ ob EXdBopev yapuv 
Kal amootoAnv eis UraKxony tiatews ev Taow Tots 
éOverw wbmép Tov dvdpatos avTod, %éy ols éaté Kal 
c lal WS, lal le! trp n ra 5 > 
vmets KANnTOL Inood Xpictov, ‘wacw Tois ovow év 
‘Popn ayarntois Oeot, KAntois ayiouss ydapis vpiy 
Kat elpyvn aro Oeod matpos juav Kat Kupiov “Incod 
Xpiorov. 
8IIpaérov pev evyapicTd TH Ve@ pov Sia “Inood 
lal n / ¢ n 
Xpiorod wept wavtov bpav, OTL Hy TiaTIs Uwav KaTay- 
I 2 A a fA 9 , / | ood) € 
yerAETaL EV OL@ TO KOTKO. “PAaPTUS yap MoU EOTLY O 
/ ® 7 > lel / / > a > / 
eos, @ NaTpEevw ev TO TvEevpaTi pov ev TO evayyeriw 
a a / / ¢ a fa) 
TOU Viov avTOU, WS adiadeiTT@S MVELAY VUaY TrOLOUMaL 
a a 4 Yi 4 
Wraytore él TOY TpoTEevXOv pov, Sedpevos ev Tas 7)5n 
, a A an ? a 
more evodwOncouar év TO Oerynpate Tov Oeod &édOeiv 
a fal an icf a 
mpos vuas. Uérum00d yap iSeiv vuas, wa Te weTadd 
a \ P) N lal ¢ tal 
xdpicwa vuiv mvevpatcKoy eis TO oTNpLXOHvar Upas, 
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a n . a \ fol > 
Lrodto bé eat cuvtapaxrnOAvar év duiv Sia THs ev 
a a / 
drmrous TicTews Vuov Te Kal éyod. Bod Oédw oe 
a Lal / lal 
Spas dyvoeiv, adedpot, OTs ToANAKLS TpoEHEunv EhOeiv 
2 a A 7 \ 
Tpos vas, Kal éeKodvOnv axpe TOD Seipo, va Twa 
Kapriv ox@ Kal ev vpiv Kabas Kal év Tots Rowrots 
éOvecu. “u’EAAnolw te Kal BapRdpots, 
na nf > 
copois te Kab avonrors dperdérns eiut* o’Tw TO KAT 
> a / \ Lo! a 3 ‘Pp y > 4 6 
€we mpd0vpov Kab vuiv trois év “Popun evayyedicacba. 
/ \ 
oi yap émarcxyvvopar TO evayyédrcov, Sivapis yap 
A tal / 
Geod early eis cwrnpiay TavtTl TO TLcTevorTt, ‘lovdaio 
te [rprov] Kat “EXXnu: “Mdtxacoctvn yap Geod év 
a . a 
avT@® amoxadimTeTat éx TioTEws els mictw, Kalas 
yéypamrat ‘O A€ Aikaloc €k TicTewc ZHceETAl. 
\ A ? 
18’ Acroxadvrretar yap opyn Geod am’ odpavod én 
an > if st b] , 3 , lal \ ’ / 
macav acéBeav Kai adiciay avOpoTav ToY THY ada- 
0 > LO 7 I 19§ f. \ \ a 
cay év adikia Katexovtor, “di0Ts TO yvoaToV Tod 
lel 4 b] > > n ¢ \ \ > an 3 / 
Beod davepov éotw év adtois, 0 Geos yap avTots épave- 
te) \ / 
owcev. rd yap addpata avTod amd KTicews KOopMOV 
Tols Trouppaciv voovtpeva KaOopatat, H Te aidtos avTOU 
, / 
Sivapis Kal Gers, eis TO elvat aVTOS avaTrohoynToUs, 
/ / 
1SidTv yvovtes Tov Ocdv ovy ws Oeov eddEacay 7) 
> / > \ rd 50: > Lal Py 
nvxapiotncay, Gra éewaTawOnoay Ev Tois OLadoYyio- 
pois avTav Kal éeoxoticbn » dovbvetos avTav Kapdia: 
/ 2 \ EY 
BdhackovtTes eivat copol éuwpavOncav, “Kat HddadzZaN 
THN AOZAN TOD adOdprov Oeod én dmoldMaTI eiKdvos 
rat ae) , \ a 
hOaptod avOpdmov Kal retewadv Kal retpaTrddwv Kat 
a \ ¢€ 
EpTreT OV. 4 Avo mapédwxev avTods 6 Oeds év 
ime 33 , Fs rm 
tais émiOupiats Tov Kapdidv atTav eis axabapctiay 
A ’ a a 
Tov atipatecOat TA copata avTay év avTois, oiTuveEs 
i \ 3 / - 
petnrAXgaEav Tv adjOeav Tod Oeod év TE Wedder, Kal 
= / \ , 
éceBacOncav Kal édatpevoay TH KTices Tapa TOV 
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KTigavTa, bs eat EevroYNTOS Eis TOYS aldvas: apry, 
26 A \ a a) by \ ¢ AS > U bd / 
la TOUTO TapédwKeV aUTOVS O Deds eis TAON aTipmias* 
ai te yap Onrevat adtadv petnrdakav THY huoiKhy 
XpHow es THV Tapa piow, * ouoiws Te Kal of dpoeves 
I 7 \ \ a A t ’ J 
apevtes THY huaikny Kphaw THs Onr«eias éEexavOncav 
> le > J > lal >? ’ / yy > ” 
év Tn opéEer avT@v eg adAHovS Apoeves ev apoeowr, 
THY doxnwocbyny KaTepyalouevor Kal THY avTimicbiay 
qv eeu ths wNavns avtadv év avtols atroXauPavovres. 
28 \ \ ’ > ¥ \ ral \ BA od > / 
Kai cafos ove eSoxiwacay tov Oedv éxew év émiyve- 
cel, TapédwKev avToOvs O Oeds eis GddKijMOoV VodY, TroLety 
Ta pn KaOjKovta, remAnpopévous doy adiKia Tovn- 
pia mreoveEia Kakia, pectods pOdvov dovov épidos 
ddrov Kaxonbias, Wilvptotas, “xatadadovs, Oeootv- 
lal ¢€ , ¢ 2 3 f > \ al 
yels, uBpiotas, uTepnhavous, adalovas, épeuperas Kakan, 
yovetow areOeis, *acvvérous, dcvvOétous, datdpyous, 
avehenpovas* “oitives TO Sixaiwpa Tod Oeod éruyvovtes, 
éTt of TA ToLadTa mpdooovtes aEtor Oavarov eiciy, 
ov povoy avTa ToLovcww aGdAAA Kab cuvevdoKodaw Tors 
Mpagoovaw. 
1 Noes? , ts a ae 0 al ¢ 4 
2 Aco advarronroyntos ci, G6 dvOpwrre Tas 6 Kpivev: 
\ / 
év & yap Kpivets Tov Erepov, ceavTov KaTaxpivels, Ta 
\ 
yap avTa mpaoces 0 Kpivwov: *oidauev Sé OTe TO Kpiwa 
a a ‘s a 
tov Oeod éotly Kata adjiOevav éml tors Ta ToLladTa 
U 8 / 6e a eS @ ¢ / 
mpdoocovtas. *oyiln Sé Todro, d avOpwre 6 Kpivev 
TovS Ta ToLaDTA TpacoovTas Kal Tomy avTa, Ste od 
> / \ i a fA} a. 44 n Xx , n 
expevén TO Kpiwa Tov Oeod; i) Tod TAOUTOU THs Ypno- 
na a 9 a \ a / 
TOTNTOS avTOU Kal THs avoyns Kal THs pmaxpoOvpias 
o a \ a na / 
Katadpovels, ayvody 6tu TO ypnorov Tov Beod eis peTa- 
/ , 
voidy oe ayer; "kata 88 THY oKANpOTHTA cov Kal 
/ a >? \ 
auetavontov Kapdiav Onoaupifers ceavT@e dpynv év 
nmEepa Opyis Kal amroKarvews Sixatoxpicias Tod Geod, 
' A2 
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63> AmOAdCED EKACTO KATA TA Epa AYTOY* Trois pev Kal? 
irropovny épyou ayabod SdEay Kal Tun Kat apbapciav 
Cnrobow tov aimvov: Stois Sé é& épiWias Kat amet- 
Godot TH arnOeia mrelaenats Sé TH aduxia dpyh Kat 
Oupos, °Orrrus Kat oTevoxapia, él macayv Wuxi 
dvOparrov Tob KaTepyatouévov TO kaxov, “lovdalov Te 
mparoy kat "“EXAnvos: epee Sé Kal Tun Kal elpnvn 
TavTl TO epryatouerep TO ayabor, "Tovsaiw Te ae 
Kat BANqvee Nov ydp €oTw mporwrmonn parla mapa T® 
Geo. \y 2"Ocor yap dvopos NeapTor, avons Kab 
amoNovvTaL’ Kal boot év vO“@ Tmaprov, bud pasoy Kpe- 
Ojcovrar Bod yap of dxpoatal vouou Sixavor Tapa [TO] 
Oe, ANN’ ob rrountak vouov SixatwOnoorras. 4 8ray yap 
ZOvn Ta pu vopov exovta ices TA TOD vOMOU TroLaoLD, 
odor vdmov pr eyovtes EavTois eioiv vouos: oitwes 
évSeixvuvtat Td épyov Tov vopov ypamTov év Tais 
xapdlats abtav, cvvpaptupovons avTav Ths cuverdy- 
ceas Kal petakd GNAjAOV TOV oYLoLaV KaTHYopovy- 
tov }) Kal arodoyoupévor, ev 4 tyuépa Kplver 6 Beds 
Ta kpuTTa Tov avOpwTrwr KaTa TO evayyéehtov pov Sid 
Xpiatod “Incod. 
17 Bi 88 od lovdaios érrovopaty Kat éravatravy vou@ 
Kat xavyaoat év Ged Bxal ywookes TO Oédrnua Kab 
Soxypatess Ta Siapépovta KatnXovpevos ex TOV vomon, 
Warérov0ds Te GeavToV Odnyov Elvar TUPAY, PAS TOV 
év oxoTel, maweuTny adpover, Siddoxarov vyTioy, 
éyovtTa THY moppwcw Ths yyaoews Kal THs adnOeias ev 
TO vone, —16 obv didacKxwv érepov ceavTov ov diddo- 
KeUs 3 0 enpbo acy way KNEW KET TELS; 0 Aéyov j1) 
pouxevew poryevels ; 0 BSecAvTaOpeEvos TA cldwda Lepoou- 


A >? t 
Nets; "0s év voum Kavydoat, did THs TapaBdcews 
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A ‘ \ 
Tov vouov Tov Ocov arynaters; 4 


eof Al ymdc BAaccHMeiTal €N Tolc €ONECIN, Kaas 
f 25 \ \ AY > a DA / 
yéyparrac. MeptToun pev yap wperet éav vopov 
mpdoons* édav dé TapaBaTns Vomou Hs, 1) TepLTopy ou 
> 
axpoBvatia yéyovev. *éav ody 7 axpoBvotia Ta d- 
KaLopata TOD vopsou pudacon, ovY 7» akpoBvaTia avToOD 
eis TepiTouny Royo OnoeTat; * Kai KpLvEl 1) Ex HUTEwS 
adxpoBvatia Tov vopoy TéeNoVTA GE TOY Sia YyYpappaTos 
Kal mepttrouns mapaBaTny vouov. ov yap o &v TO 
havep@ lovdaids éaotiv, ode } Ev TO havep@ év capxt 
/, 29 > + iol Soe lal a a | 8 lal \ 3 
mepiToun: arr’ o év TS KpuTT@ Lovdatos, Kai meprToun 
Kapdlas ev Tvevpate ov ypdupart, ob o Ematvos ovK é& 
avOpémav arr’ €« tod Geod. —, 3 1Ti otv ro 
\ a? , Ry J. Meters , A A 
mepiacov Tov lovdaiov, 7) Tis 4) @peria Ths TeprTopys ; 
2qrodkv KaTa TavTa TpoTov. mpatov pv [yap] Ste 
n} Je AA / an 0. fal 8 / / See / 
éemiatevOncay Ta NoyLa TOD Deod. 3Ti yap; Ee HriaTNH- 
ody Ties, wh 4 amictia avTav THY TiaTW Tod Beod 
4 4 \ / / 0 6e c Q \ > @ / 
Katapyjoet; *ur yévorto* ywéobw dé o Geos adnOys, 
mc Aé ANOpwrTroc yeYctHc, KaPamep yéypaTTas 
"Orwc an AlKalweHC €N TOIC AdfoIcC Coy 
Kal NIKHcelc €N TH KPINECOal ce. 
Bed 86 7) ddixia pov Oeod Sixavoctyny cuviotnow, Th 
> fal \ ” c \ Ane / \ ? / \ 
poder ; pun UdtKos 0 eds o erruhepwv THY OpynY; KaTa 
dvOpwmov Akyo. pay yévorro émel mas Kpwvet o Beds 
TOV Koo HOV ; Tet 5é 7 anjDeva tov Beod ev TO cup 
epee pars érepiaoevoey els THY bofay avrod, Ti ére 
Kaya &s duaptados Kpivowat, SKat pu Kadws Pes 
povpcOa [Kal] xa0ds ghaciv tiwes nas Aéyew STL 
$ ’ , e \ , 
Lloujoopev ta Kaka iva €XOy Ta ayaba; wv TO Kpipa 
évdiKov oT. 
4 
°T, ov; mpocyoucOa; ov mdvTas, TpoyTiacduela 


TO yap ONOMA TOY 
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ee 


yap ‘lovsatous te Kat” ENAnvas wavtas bp’ apaptiav 
eivat, Kalas yéypartas OTe 
O¥K €cTIN Alkaloc oYA€ Eic, 
Mo¥K ECTIN CYNIGN, OYK ECTIN EKZHT@N TON OEON* 
axntec @Z€KAINAN, &MA HYPEGOHCAN* 
OYK ECTIN TTOIDN YPHCTOTHTA, OYK ECTIN EWC ENOC. 
BrAdoc ANewrménoc 6 AdpyrZ aYTON, 
TAIC FAWCCAIC AYTON EAOAIOYCAN, 
idc ACTHIAGN YTIO TA YEIAH AYTON, 
M Gn TO cTdmMa dp&c Kal THIKPlac fémel* 
15 6zeic 01 TOAEC AYTMN EKYEAdI AiMa, 
IGCYNTPIMMA Kal TAAAITTOPIA EN TAIC OADIC AYTAN, 
17kai GON .EIPHNHC OYK EPNOCAN. 
WoyK €cTiIn @odBoc Geof ATéNANTI TOON 
ODOAAMON AYTON. 
OSauev Sé StL daa oO vomoS Eyer TOis ev TO VOMO 
Narel, a av cTdpa dpayn Kal bmodiKos yévnTat Tas 
6 Kocpos TO Oew@: SidTe EE Epywy vopou OY AIkalweH- 
CETAI TACA_CAPZ ENGDTHON AYTOY, Oia yap vouou ériyvwots 
dpaptias. *yvuvi & ywpls vouov Sixatocvvn Geod me- 
havépwrat, wapTupoupévn UT Tod vOm“ou Kal TOV Tpopy- 
Tov, = Sixatocvyn Sé Geod dia Tiatews [Inood| Xpiatod, 
els mavTas Tovs MuaTEVoVTas, OV yap éoTW SvacToOAn. 
Bravres yap Huaptov Kal vatepovytas Ths SdEns Tod 
Geod, *Stxavovpevor Swpedv tH avTod yapiTe Sud THS 
drokutpocews THs ev Xpiotd “Inaod: dv mpoébero 
o Beds tNactypioy Sid Tiotews ev TO a’Tod atuate eis 
&vdeEw THs Sixawoobvns avtod did THY Tdpeow TOV 
mMpoyeyovoTay apyaptnudtav “éy th avoyh tov Oeod, 
mpos thy evdeEw ths Sexavocbyns avtod ev TO vov 
Kalp@, eis TO elvat adTov Sixatov Kat SixavobvTa Tov 
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> / >’ a rn / 

ex tlatews ‘Inaod. 2Tlob obv 1 Kavynots; 

e , \ 7 a 

éEexreioOn. Sia motov vouov; Tov épywv; ovxl, dANa 
\ , , lol 

dia vopsov tiotews. "royiloweOa yap SiKxarodcba 

/ ld x 

mioter avOpwrrov ywpls épywv vopuov. 7) "lovdalwy 6 

O66 / vee t éAvav: \ b eva 30 2%, 

€0s povov; ovxi Kat €Ovav; val Kal eOvdv, “elmep els 

\- ld a / 

0 Oeos, bs Sixavdces mepiTomny ex Tictews Kal dKpo- 

\ n 

Bvotiay dia THs tiatews. *! 

S \ a , . \ , > \ a ¢ , 

la THS TWLOTEWS; pL) YEVOLTO, ANAG VOMOV LoTaVopeD. 

a 1d L na a 
4 1Ti ody époduev ’ABpadu tov mpotaropa judy 
\ / > A > \ 

kata odpKa; *et yap ABpadp é& épyav edixaroOn, exer 


12 5 a 
VOoMOY ovY KaTapyoUpev 


> = 
Kavxynua’ adr ov pds Oedv, ®ri yap 7 ypady Neyer; 
2 t Year \ a a \ > U Lh ae! > 
Emicteycen Ae “ABpadm Ta Oe, Kal EAOricOH ayTa@ eic 
AIKAIOCYNHN. 4*7@ 5é épyalouévm 6 utoOds ov NoyiLerat 
KaTa Yap adrAa Kata odeiAnuas °T@ Se pu épya- 
fomévo, muotevovte Sé él tov dixacodyta Tov aceBh, 
al s ¢€ ,  & 5) es / 6 Q r 
oytleras 4 miotis avrod eis Sexacoctvny, *Kabdrep 
\ \ / \ \ n ] / i ns 
kat Aaveld Néyer Tov prakapiopov Tod avOpatrov @ oO 
Oeds Aoyiferar Sixavocvyynv yopis épywv 
7 , 4.2 > t c > U \ CR 2 
Makdpioi GN ApéOHCaN ai ANOMIAI Kal GN ETTeKA- 
AYPOHCAN al AMAPTIAI 
, 
8 ’ te 2 2 Y t , G ' 
makdploc ANHp oY OY MH AoricHTal Kypioc AmapTian. 
95 paxapiopos ody ovTOS emt THY TepiTounY tp Kal emt 
tiv axpoBvatiav; Néyowev yap “EdoricoH TH “ABpadm 
c a / 2 
H TicTic €lc AlKAIOCYNHN. °ara@¢ ody EdoyiaOn; év TreEpt- 
a bg erd ? /é bd > a > a5)'S 
roun dvTe %) év axpoBvotia; ovK év mEepiTouy adr ev 
dxpoBvotia: “al cHmeion €XaBev mepitomac, oppaytda 
na lol n > ce > U > 
Ths Suxatoovyys THs TicTews THS €v TH AKpOBYCTId, Els 
TO elvat avtov Tatépa Tavtav Tdv TicTevoyvT@v 80 
axpoBvatias, eis TO NoytoOhvat avtois [Tv] Suxavocv- 
n n > > n 
vv, “Kal watépa meptTouns Tots ovK eK TEpLTOMAS 


lal a lal v lel > 
poovoy adda Kal Tols oToLyovow Tos LyvEerW THs ev 
? 
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A \ ¢ la) ” f BI 
axpoBvotia rictews Tod TaTpos Huav ABpadp. “Ov 
c \ rN a t 
yap Sia vopov 4 érrayyedia TO “ABpaap } TO oTreppate 
> | lal \ / b} x 3 i} > ra 8 \ 
avTod, TO KANpovOmOY avTOV Eval KOTpOV, ada OLA 
/ 
Sixatoovvns wlatews' “ei yap ot €K vomov KANPOVOLOL, 
¢€ / € 
Kexévortat ) TioctTis Kab KaTHpynTaL n émayyeria. Yo 
£ 
yap vopos opynv Katepyaveras, ob Sé ovK Eat vopos, 
ovdé TrapaBacts. 16 Aud TovTo éx TicTews, iva 
\ Le 3 x L. / \ > f \ 
Kata xapw, eis TO eivar BeBaiav THY éTayyedtay TayTt 
TO oTepparl, ov TO x TOD Vomou MovOY GAG Kal TO EK 
if 7A Ji v4 > \ d € n 17 @ \ 
micteos ABpadu,(6s éorev Tatnp Tavtav nuav, “Kalas 
/ a TI ‘ nn 2 n ’ U la 
yeypatrrau ore IIATEPA TIOAAWN EBNGN TEDEIKA cé,) KaTE- 
vate ov émiatevaev Oeod Tod CworrotodyTos Tovs vEeKpovs 
\ A nN fe e ov 184 > 2) id 
Kal KaNOUYTOS TA fg) OVTA ws dvTa* ds Tap éeATriOa 
~ tape > (S > i > \ t @ 9. A , 
ér édrrids ériotevoev eis TO yevéoOas avTov TATépa 
TIOAAQN EONON KATA TO eipnuévoy O¥Tac EcTal TO cTTEpMA 
coy: Kat pn aoOevncas TH TicTE: KATEVONTEV TO EaVTOD 
capa [70] vevexpwpévov, ExatovtaeTyns Tov bTdpyYer, 
\ a / 3 
Kal THY vexpwcw THS pnTpas Uappas, els Sé THv érray- 
yeriav Tod Oeov ov SuexpiOn TH amvotia aANa évedv- 
he Lal / \ t fal n 21 nN; 
vauan TH Tiare, Sos SdEavy TH Oe@ * Kal mANpO- 
\ 4 a3 ui / an 
hopndels Ott 6 émyyyedtas Suvards eat Kal Tothoat. 
22810 [wal] EAoricOH AYTA cic AIKAIOCYNHN. BOvK 
’ \ n 
eypadyn dé ov’ avtov povoy Stu EdoricOH ayT, dAra 
, ¢€ lal Re a 
Kal de nuas ols pédret AoyifecOat, Tols muctevovow 
él Tov éyelpayta ‘Inoody Tov Kiptoyv judy éx vexpar, 
250g TApeAGOH Ala TA TlapaTIT@MATA NMaY Kal NYyépOn Sia 
THY StKai@oL NLOD. 
Va 5 
5 ‘'Arcawwbevtes ody éx tictews eipnyny éyomev 
\ Dede Dia n , pee) A A 5 
mpos Tov Geov ova Tov Kuplov nav ‘Inco’ Xpicrov, 78: 
® \ \ \ 5) a A , 5 \ 
od Kal THY TpoTaywynY eoynKawev [TH TicTer] Eis THY 
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/ / > ee , \ , b] a> / 
Xap TavTyy ev 7 EaTHKameEr, Kal KavywpeOa em’ éXrride 
a / n nr 
THs SoEns Tod Ocod: 20d wdvov 8é, ddAXd Kal Kavyopucla 
év tals Orinpeow, eidédres OTe 1) Odixpis rropovny KaTep- 
yaterat, 47 dé brropovr) Soxeunv, 4 88 Sonor) édrida, 
5 € be > \ > , A is > , : a fal 
m O€ EATIIC OY KaTaIcyyNel. OTL 1 ayamn Tod Ged 
exxéxutas év tals Kapdiats tudv Sid mvevuaros drylov 
Tod dobévtos nyivs Sel'ye Xpioros dvtwv hudv aobevav 
” \ \ e \ > fal > / 7 Ud \ 
€Tl KaTa Kalpov UTEp aceBav aréBaver. “pdALS yap 
Umép Stikatov tus adrroOaveiras: wrép yap tod dyabod 
TaXa TIS Kal TOAUa atroPaveiv: Sauvictnow Ss THV 
EavTov aydrnpy eis 7)us 0 Oeds OTe ert dwapTorOy dvTwv 
eon \ e'< AN thhin 2 ) 9 a > 
nov Xpiotos wvrép nuov amé0aver. TOAN® ovv 
n / lal > Lal v4 > lal 
padXrov Scxarwbévres viv év TO AibaTL avTOD cwOn- 
, ’ > Pn LN aye 3 A 10.2 \ > 4) \ + 
aopue0a du’ adtod aro Ths dpyhs. Met ydp éyOpor dvres 
KaTnrrAdynuev TH Oe@ Ova Tod Oavarov Tod viod avTod, 
. a nn / a an 
TOAN@O PAGANO KaTarrayevTes TOOnTouEOa ev TH CoH 
avtod: “ov povoy Sé, dAXA Kal Kavy@pevor ev TO Dew 
A n n 5] i a \ 
diva Tod xupiov nuav “Inood [Xpiotod], dv ob viv tiv 
x t 
KaTadrayny édaBoper. 
12 \ a ivf Py pA Je 25 > @ , ote , ’ 
Ava todo wotrep Si’ Evds avOpa@rrov 7 apaptia es 
\ t teaale A) \ BS \ a ¢ / ¢ ra] , 
Tov Kdomov ciohAOev Kal dia THs duaptias 0 Oavatos, 
¢€ lol 
Kal ows eis Tdvtas avOpadTrous 0 Odvatos SifAOev éd’ 
” \ / € / 7 a 
@® TwavtTes Nwaptov-. “aypt yap vouou apuapria Hy év 
a x Yi f 
Koopw@, awaptia Sé ovK édoyaTaL fy OvTOS vopou, 
¢ / b] Ni > AY / 
Marna éBacirevcev 0 Odvatros amo “Adaw péxpe 
VS / 3. fae hs 
Mouvcéws cal él Tovs py) duaptycaytas eri TO opmos- 
an > 4 > Be an 
épate THs mapaBdcews “Addu, 65 éotww TvTos TOU 
\ / v \ 
pédXovTos. VaXrN ody ws TO TapaTT@pa, ovTws [Kal] 
n n a c 
TO Xaplopa* i yap TO TOO évds TapaTrTamare ot TOA! 
sare d wadrXov 7 yd 0 Oeod Kal % Swped 
amé0avov, TOAN@ wadrXov 7 Xapis TOV Peod % Swped 
“a > n n > 
év yapite TH Tod évds avOpwrov “Inood Xpiorod eis 


> 
Men 
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> eX 
Tovs ToNAovs erepicaevoev. “Kal ody ws Ou EvOS 
/ \ > 
dpaptncavros TO Sdpnua: TO pev yap Kpipa e& EVOS ELS 
KataKkpyua, TO Se Xapiopa €K TOANOY TapaTToOLAToV 
fal r x ¢€ 
eis Sixatopa. “Mel yap tO Tod évds wWapaTT@paTe oO 
Odvatos éBacinevoey Sa Tod évds, TOAN@ paddov ot 
n \ a a a 
THY Teplacetav THs xapitos Kal [Ths Swpeds] THs Se- 
Katocvvns AauBavovtes ev wh Baoirevcovow Sia Tod 
an n \ 
évos “Inood Xpiorov. 8”Apa ody ws Ov évds 
mapantwpatos eis mavras avOpwrrous eis KaTaKpysa, 
, 
oUTws Kal Sv évos Sixatduatos eis wdvtTas avOperrous 
a yi a an a 
eis Suxaiwow Cons? Madomep yap Sud THs TapaKons Tov 
Cae > t € \ / e 4 
évos avOpedrov dpaptwrol KatectdOnoay ot ToNAXol, 
fol a a \ 
otras Kat Sia THs UmaKohns Tod évos Sixatot KaTacTa- 
ig a 
Ohcovrat of TOAR0L ~vowos dé maperacHrAOev iva Treo- 
vdon TO TaparTopa: ob b& érAcdvacey 4 awaptia, 
G , ¢ r 217 o > r e 
imepeTrepioaevoey » Yapls, “iva domwep EBacirevoev 1) 
dpaptia év T@ Oavat@, ovtws Kal 7 yapis Bacireton 
\ / > N: edad Ved a an 
dua Sexatoovyns eis Conv aidvioy dia ‘Inood Xpictod 
rn 7 lal 
Tov Kupiov Mav. ? 
6 17; > > a ee) , A. alt , a 
ody épovpev; éripévapev TH apaptia, wa 
4 if te \ 
n Kapls TAEovaon; 742) YyévouTo oiTLVEs amreOdvopev 
et ve na ” t 2 > wee) a 
TH dpaptia, Tas Ett Cnoopev ev avTH; *i) ayvoeite Ore 
/ > xi a 
daot €BarticOnpev eis Xptorov ['Incodv] eis Tov Oava- 
> la) > / fA] . 4 f 5 > lal \ 
Tov avtav €BamticOnpev ; *ovveradnper obv avT@ dia 
na / > \ 
tov Bawticpatos eis Tov Odvatov, iva waTrep rryépOn 
\ } a \ a 4 fal 
Xpioros é« vexpav Sia ths S0&ns Tov matpods, odTas Kat 
an / lal vf 
nets ev KaivoTnTe Cons mepiTatnowpev. Pei yap ovp- 
, nh oS a an 
puto. yeyovapev TH omordware Tod Gavdtov adtod, ara 
a > U / fa) 
Kal THS avaotadcews éeoopela StodTO ywooKovTEs OTL 
\ ¢ lal BA 
6 Taras nav avOpwros cuvertavpoOn, iva KaTap- 
a \ n a ¢ i la / ' al 
ynOn TO TOMA THs dpwaptias, ToD punKéte SovrAedvew Huds 
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fol 4 € ? lol 
TH apaptia, "0 yap amoavov Sedixalwras ard Ths 
e a 
apaptias. Sei Se areOdvowey ody Xpiot@, wiorevomev 
/ a 
Ort Kal cuvSjcowev adT@: %eiddres OTe Xpioros éyepOels 
€k vexpov ovKéte atroOvncKer, Oavatos adtod odKért 
4 a al 
Kuptever’ °O yap améOaver, TH duaptia améOaver ép- 
a a a fal a 
amak: 0 56 fH, Sh 7G Oe. “Uotrws Kab ipers Noylberbe 
E€avtovs evar vexpods Mev TH duaptia Cavtas Se TO ee 
ae rf 
év Xpiot@ “Inood. 2M) odv Bactrevér@ 1) 
apaptia év TO OvnTe vtudv copate eis 1O brraKovew 
a > fA] / > a 8 be - a / 
tats émiOupiats adtov, *yndé twapictavete TA péAn 
¢ lal v4 > / n id fe > \ / 
Upav Orda adikias TH awapTia, add TapactHoate 
éavtovs TO Oed woel ex vexpav Cavras Kal TA pér 
¢ “ft 
\ n v4 PS) 7 a @ a 14 ¢ / \ e a 
Upav Tra Sixatoctvns TO Ves: “duaptia yap dud 
ov Kuptevcel, ov yap éote md vouovy GANA Id 
¢ ww by; i ‘ (J . A a > ? \ 
xapu. é odv; apapTnowpey OTL ovK eopev 
> ¢ 
UTO Vomoy GANA VITO YapLV; pn yévorTo* MovdK« oldaTeE 
: ¢€ a 
OTe @ TapiaTaveTe EavTOvs SovAOous eis Uraxony, SoddOL 
éoTe © UTaKoveETe, HTOL duwapTtias eis OavaTtov 7) VraKons 
s fal a 
eis Stxatocvynv; Myapis 8& Ta Oed OTe Are SoddoL THS 
f 
dpaptias vrnkovaate Oé é« Kapdias eis dv TapeddOnte 
lol \ a / 
tuTov Sidaxhs, Sérevdepwbévres Sé ard THs duaptias 
\ 
eSovrAaOnte TH Sixavootyyn* MavOpadmivoyv réyw Sia THY 
a Ce \ 
acbéveray THs capKos tudv: omep yap Tapecticate 
a a >? 7 a 3 / > 
Ta wérn vudv SotrAa TH axabapoia Kal TH dvopta [els 
/ a s \ A ¢ a 
THY avomiav], oUT@ VOY TapacTyaaTe TA MéAn DMoV 
a , / \ a 
dodha TH Sixavocvyyn eis drytacpwov: Ste yap Soddou 
lal tA / 
Hre THs amaptias, édevOepor Are TH Sixaoctvy. ™Tiva 
a 7 ay 
obv KapTov elyete TOTE é' ols viv éeratcytverbe; Td 
yap térXos éxcivav Odvatos: “yuri 5é, erevOepwbévres 
an wv \ 
amo THS apaptias Sovkwbévres S& TO OeG, Eyere Tov 
Li \ \ 20 
KapTrov vua@y els dyracpov, TO dé TédXos Cony ai@yvor. 
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Bra yap oywvia 7H dpaptias Oavatos, TO dé Keone 
Tod cod Cot aidvios év XpicT@ "Incod TH Kupio 
HOV. 

U Greed & | PORTS: Berdol, ywooKovow yap eS 
Aare, OTL Oo pens KUpLEvEL TOU ard pumine ép’ écov 
xpevov oN; asi yap Dravdpos yr) To COvTt dvbpt déde- 
rat voum: éay S& arrobdvy o aunp, KATH pYNTAL amo TOD 
yoov TOD duo ptss 3doa ov Cavros TOU avd pos Molryaris 
Xpnparices éav yeunteee avdpl erépp” éav O€ dmoGang 
o av"ip, énevOépa éeotly amo Tod DOHaY, ToD py elvat 
avTny porxanrida yevomevnv avopl é erépy. sorte, aded- 
pot pov, Kal vets eOavaraOnre TO von dua Tov 
TW@patos TOU xprarod, eis TO yeveoOas vpas Tepes TO 
Kx vexpaov éyepOévte iva kaprropopiaaper T@ Oe@. FdTe 
yap juev év TH capKl, Ta TaPnpata TaAv dpapTidy Ta 
Sia Tod vomov evnpysito év Tots pmédeowv Nov Eis TO 
kaprodhophoat TO Oavare: Svuvi dé KaTnpy/Onwev amo 
Tod vomov, aroOavevtes ev @ KaTevyouela, WoTE Sov- 
nedeu [judas] ev KarvoTnTL TvEevpmaTos Kat ov TadaLoTNTL 
ypappmatos. TT odv épodpmev; 0 vouos dpaptia; 
uy yévorro* GAA THY dpaptiay ovK eyvwv eb wr dua 
vouov, THY Te yap erLOupiay ovK TOE Eb mi) O VOMOS 
éreyey OYK emidymHceics Sapopmry é AaBovca 7» apap- 
ria Sua THS evToAHs KaTELpydoaTo év €wol TWacap éTt- 
Ouptav, xopis yap vowov duaptia vexpd. %éya dé av 
yopis vopov troré* éMMovans Sé THs évTOA}s 7) dpaptia 
avétnoev, eyo 88 awéBavov, Kab evpéOn por 7 évTor) 
% els Cony ad'tn eis Odvarov: “1 ydp auaptia adopunpy 
AaBodoa Sia Ths evtorAns eEnmarnoév we Kal Sv avis 
dméxtewev. Wadate o ev vopos aylos, Kal 7 évTodr 
ayla Kab Sixaia Kal ayady. BYTO ody ayabov 
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€wol éyéveto Odvatos ; ju) yévouro* ada 1 apaprtia, iva 
lol ¢ / \ fa} an 
pavy apaptia dia tov dyalod poe Katepyatouévy 
Odvarov: twa yévntar Ka? brepBorjv dpaptwros % 
€ 7 8 \ fol > rn 14 16 “ah v4 € / 
apaptia ova THs evToAts. Moidayer yap Stu 6 vdpos 
TvevpaTeKos eats eyo Se odpKiwos eit, Tempapevos 
bo THY dpaptiav, > yap Katepyalouar od ywooKkw* 
ov yap 0 GéXw ToDTO Tpdoow, GAN db pice TovTO TrOLO. 
ree 
ey d€ 0 ot GéXw TodTO ToLd, civdnus TH vou bre 
Kanros. “Nuvi dé ovxéts eyo xatepydbouas adto ddda 
© 3 lal ’ > \ ¢ / i 18 75 \ if > > lal 
evotkovaa év é“ot amaptia. \ 8oida yap Ste ovK oiKel 
| Y 
is fal / > / 
€v uot, TobT éxtiv év TH capKi pov, ayabov: Td yap 
Oérew Tapdxertat por, TO Se KatepydbecOar Td Kadov 
ov: ot yap 0 Oé\w Tod ayabov, ard d od Oér.o 
Kakov TodTO Tpdoow. Me dé 6 ov OéXw TOdTO TOLd, 
i Nie. a 
ovKETL eyo KaTEepydlomat avTO GAA 7 OiKodca év Euol 
a fa. = Boot ipa Tov vomwov To Oérovts euol 
paptia. Sipickw dpa Tov vomov Te ovTe emol 
moueiy TO KaAOY STL é“ol TO KaKOY TrapdKeTaL: ” cuVr- 
a lo) nr \ \ 4 
Sopat yap TO vom Tov Ocod Kata Tov éow avOpwrop, 
°3 BXérrw Sé érepov voor év Trois wédeciv pou avtioTpa- 
> fal lel t \ > 
TEVOMEVOY TH VOUM TOD vOds mov Kal aixwarorilovTd 
/ an ¢ , an > o / / 
pe [ev] TO vow@ THs auaptias TO dvTe év Tots pwédAEolv 
, £ 
pov. *radalmrwpos eyo dvOpwriros: Tis pe pioeras ex 
nr an fe 4 \ fal fal 
Tod c@maTtos TOD Gavdtov TovTOV; *ydpus [dé] TH Oe 
a fol fol / ¢ lal » > \ 
Sia “Inood Xpictod rod Kupiov nuav. dpa odv avtos 
A / , a aA A \ g 
eyo TO pev vol Sovrcd@ vou@ Oeod, TH 5é capKl vouw 
r , 8 10 ye BA fo) / TOE 
dpaptias. vOev apa VOY KaTaKpLma TOFS 
n a € \ 4 a Ne lol lal 
év Xptat@ “Incod: 70 yap vos“os TOD TvevpaTos THs Cons 
5] ye a =a | fa ar Oé / red \ a Li a 
év Xpiote “Inood nrcvbépwoéy ce! ard Tod vopov Tis 
n \ 4 
apaptias Kal tod Oavdtov. *7d yap advvatov tod 
) ty & nobéver Sid TH ds, 0 eds Tov EauTod 
vomou, év & nobéver dia THs capKos, 6 Beds Tov éauT 
\ ig ri \ \ 
viov Téurpas év omowmpate capKos amaptias Kal wept 


: Pastry he 
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le) / A \ 

dpaptias Katéxpiwe THv_duaptiay év TH capxt, tiva Td 
a fal C Are a \ \ 

Sixaimya tov voywov mAnpwOn ev nuiv trois pn Kata 

a la) ba \ 

capKa TepiTAaTOvaW AAG KaTa TVEedwa* °oi yap KaTA 

A a \ 

odpka dvTes TA THS capKds povodow, of b& Kata 
\ \ / lol 

Sto yap povnua THs 

\ / \ Ni 4 rn 4 \ \ 

capkos Odvatos, TO Sé dpovnua Tod mvevmatos Fwy Kab 
Fe BSG \ L n So 2vO tee 

evpnvn? “dvoTe TO Ppovnua THs capKos &vOpa «cis Oeov, 

TO yap vouw tod Oeod ody trordocetat, ovde yap 

év 8 e ee \ 6 A > , > ou 
vvatat* ®ot dé év capki dvtes Oe@ apécat ov SvvavTat. 


a A if 
_mvedia Ta TOD TvEvpATOS. 


*Tpets b€ ode eoré év capkl adra ev vevpatt, eltrep 
mvevpa Oeod otxel ev vpiv. et Sé Tus TVEedWa Xptotov 
> ” & > ” > fel 10 > \ \ > 
OUK Exel, OUTOS OvK EoTW avToD. Mei dé Xpiotos ev 
bpiv, TO wev THpma vexpov dia apaptiav, TO Sé Tvetpa 

a ¥ Py X 8 74 11 > be \ a A 3 / 
fon Ova Sixatoctynv. “ei S€ 7d Tvedpa Tod éyelpavtos 
\ a na lal a nr 
tov ‘Incodv éx vexpav oixel év dpiv, 6 éyeipas éx vexpav 
Xpictov “Incody Cworroinoes [kal] ta Ovnta copara 
lal \ fol fal A oa 
buoy Sid Tod evoikodvtos avTod TvevpaTtos év dpiv. 
Uy A 
2"Apa ody, addedot, dperdérat eopév, ov TH capxt 
f \ a na 
Tod Kata odpka nv, Bei yap Kata odpKa SATE wédreTE 
/ > \ a 
amoOvncke, ei S€ rvedpate Tas Tpdkes TOD GHMaTOS © 
a ig ta n 
Pavatodte Cyoecbe. 48c01 ydp mvevparte Ocod aryovran, 
Ls] SEN a a 
ovTot viol Geov eiciv. Mov ydp éhdBere mvedpua Sovrclas 
A > 4 ? \ fal 
Tandw es PoBov, adrAa éXdBeTe mvedua viobectas, év d 
/ By i x. tf fal 
kpafouev “ABBA o ratHp: “airs 76 mvedua cuvpap- 
a A / ¢ n 4 3 \ é fa! 17 > \ 
TUPEl TO TvEvMATL HUdV OTL eopmev Téxva Oeod. Wei SE 
A \ / a 
TEKVA, Kal KANpovomoL’ KANpovopot pev Oeod, cuYKAN- 
4 Nee a 
povopor dé Xpiotod, eirep cuvdcxomev Wa Kab ovp- 
an / 
do€acOapmev. . BAoyifowar yap Ort ov ava ta 
/ mn - A A 
Talnuata Tod viv Kalpod pds THY péddovaay Sd£av 
9 na ? € Ta) a 
arokahupOjvat eis was. ry yap dmoxapadoxia Tis 
i \ > U a en [al nan 2 / 
KTLTEWS THY ATOKAAUYW TOV Vi@V TOD Oeod arrexdéxerat 
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ri ydp patawrnte % KTicLs vmerayn, ovy éxodca 
GAAA Sia tov vrordEavta, €p édmids *8re wal adr 
7" KTiows edevOepwOncerar did THS Sovretas Ths bOopas 
eis THY édevOEpiav THs S0&ns tav téxvav Tod Geod, 
oldapmev yap Ott Taca % KTiots ouvotevates Kal cuve- 
Sives dx pe tod viv: Bod pdvov 8é, GAA Ka adto} THY 
atapxny Tod wvevparos eyovres [rywets] Kab adrod ey 
éautois otevatopev, viobeciar amexdexopevot THY dro- 
AVTpwowW TOD cduaTos jpav. “TH yap edrlS. eod- 
Onpev’ édaris 88 Breropévn ode eotw edmis, d yap 
Préreu tis érmiver; Fei 88 8 ov Brbropev eXTri Cope, 
du) Urropovas arrexdexopueba. * 6° Ocadtas 88 Kral 
TO Tvedpa ouvavTiapBavetar TH doOevela ipav: rd 
yap tt rpocevE@peba Kalo Set odK oldSapmev, dAXA adtd 
TO Tvevpa VTEpevTUYY adver TTEVaYpwols GradHToLs, 276 Se 
épavvav Tas Kapdias oidev Ti T6 Hpdvynua TOd Tvedtparos, 
ore Kata Oeoy éevtvyxdver Urép ayiov. “BoiSapev Se bre 
Tos ayam@ou Tov Oedv mdvta auvepyet [6 beds] els 
ayabov, tois Kata mpobeow KrNTOIs odow. Srt ods 
Tpoéyvo, Kal Tmpowdpicevy cupmpophous THs eixdvos Tod 
viov avTod, Eis TO elvat aUTOY TPwTOTOKOY ev TOAXOIS 
adergpois: ods dSé mpowpicer, TovTous Kal éxddecer: 
Kal ods ékddecev, TOVTOUS Kal edixaiwoev’ ods SE edu- 
Kalwoev, ToUTOUS Kal eddEacev. TC ody épotpev 
mpos TadTa; ef 6 Oeds Vrrép nuadv, Tis Ka nudv; *8s5 
ye Tod idiov viod ovK épeicaTo, adXa VIrép Hudy TaVTOV 
mapédmxev avToyv, THs OVX) Kal oly alte Ta wdvyTA 
npiv xapicetar; ™ris eyxaréoes Kata éxrexTOv Oeod; 
eds 6 AIKAIGN* *4 Tic 6 KATAKPINGN; Xpsords [Incods] 6 
amo0avdy, wardrov Sé éyepbeis [ex vexpadr], 65 éorw 
én AezIK TOY GE0f, Os Kal éevtuyxaver drép Hudv: ris 
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Ly lal 4 > \ fol > / Lal fo) * 0) 7 A 
Hpas Koploes amo THs ayarns Tod XptoTod; Oris H 
3 3 xX / Ba 
orevoywpia i Stwypuos 7) AyLos 7) yupVorns 7) KiYduVOS H 
paxaia; “Kalas yéyparras ott 
"ENeKeN CO¥ OANATOYMEOA GAHN THN HMEPAN, 
€\OPICOHMEN GC TIPOBATA ccarAc. 
arn év TovTows waow ViepviK@Opev dia TOD ayaTn- 
caytos Huds. *arérevcpar yap OTe ovTe Odvatos ovTE 
Son ovTe ayyedor ovTE apyai ovTe everTOTAa OvTE 
MérAXovTA ovTE Suvaperts *odTE Ipapa oUTE Babos ovUTE 
Tis KTlots évépa SuvnoeTar Huas Yopical amo THs 
ayatns Tod Oeod THs ev Xpiot@ “Inood TS Kupio nav. 
9 WVAA/Oerav Aéyo ev Xpiota, ov Wrevdouat, cuv- 
oj Be s pat, 
ApTUpOVENS poL THs auverdyjoews pou ev TvevpwaTe 
pT pOUaT 
Cte Ou r es t eats n 
ayio, "OTe AUTH pol éaTLVY pEeyadn Kal abd.iareLTrTOS 
, if a bli 3 > t \ 9. / 5 : 
odvvn TH Kapdia jour ®nvyounv ydp avabeua eivat 
AUTOS éy@ ard TOD YpLoTOU Vrép TOV adeAhOY ov TOV 
ovyyevov ov KaTa odpKa, *toitwés eiow “lopanrciras, 
e ¢ e 6 , \ ie r) / \ € 8 ny \ (4 
ov n vioGecia Kai 7 SdEa Kai at SvabhKat Kal 7) vomo- 
Oecia Kai 7 NaTpEia Kal ai errayyeniat, dv of TaTépes, 
kal €€ OV 0 XpLoTOS TO KaTa CapKa, O Ov ert TavTeD, 
eds edrAoyNTOS Els TOs aidvas: auyv. SOUX obov 88 
ae > / € / fa) A =| A u Ler] 
OTL EXTEMTWKEV O AOYOS TOD Feod. ov yap wavTes of éE 
Lopanr, obrot Iopanr:* ov8 bre eioly oméppa ABpadp, 
/ / b) by °E > \ , ! t 
WaVvTEesS TEKVA, AA N ‘Icaak KAH@HCETal Col CTTEPMA. 
8rovT éoTLv, OU Ta TéKva THS GapKos TadTa TéxVva TOD 
a \ \ / n 
Qeod, GdAa Ta Téxva THs erayyerias NoyileTar els 
/ \ ¢ 
oméppa* érayyedias yap 0 Noyos obTos Kata TON KAIPON 
a > , A oor a ’ er 100.2 / , 
TOYTON EAEYCOMAI Kal EcTal TH ZAppa yidc. ov povor Oé, 
4 
adn Kai “PeBéxna €& évds xoltnv éyouca, load« Tod 
\ c / nN 
TaTpos nuav: “ unww yap yervnbévt@v pnd mpakavtwy 
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Te ayabov 4) hadrov, wa 4 Kat exroynv mpoOEecis TOD 
Ocod pévy, ovn. & Epywv GAN €x Tod KadodvTos, “eppéOy 
avtThn OTe “O meizwn AoyAeycel TH Edaccont’ “BxKaGdrrep 
yéypamtat TON ‘lakoB. tirdtca, TON Aé "Hca¥ émicuca. 
4T, ody épodmev; puny AdiKia Tapa TO Dew; pr) 
yévoito: tr Mavoe? yap Neyer *Edeticw on An €dedd, 
KAI OiKTEIpHCcw ON AN OiKTEIpO. ‘apa ody ov TOD OéNovTOS 
ovdé Tod TpéyovToS, AAA Tod éEhedvTOS Feod. MAéyer 
yap 1) ypadi TO Bapaw dre Eic ayto tofto ezZHreipa cy 
Strac éNAcIZ@Mal éN CO! THN AYNAMIN MOY, Kal Orra@c Alar- 
reAvi TO GNoMA Moy €N TIAcH TH rH. ‘dpa ody dv Oérex 
édect, Ov Sé OédNew CKAHPYNEL 19 Kelis prot ovv 
Ti are péuderar; TO yap Bovdjuare adtod tis avOéarn- 
Kev; dS dvOpwrre, pevodvye od Tis €& 0 avTaToOKpLWo- 
pevos TH OeS; mH épei TO TAdcma Tq TAdcaNTI Te pe 
éroinaas obtws; 74) ovK exer eEovotav 6 Kepameyc TOY 
TMHAOY €x TOD adTod hupdpatos Torhoa O pev els TepaV 
oKEv0S, 0 O€ ELS driplaiy ; 2? dé OéXwv 0 Oeds evdetEar bar 
Ti opynv Kab yepioa To Suvatov avTod HNErKEN €v 
ToANI) paxpobvpig ckeyH OprAc KATNPTITMEVA EIC ATTOD- 
Aelan, @iva wopioy TOV TWAOVTOY THS pans avTod ért 
oKevn eréous, a a HM peg eis S0€av, ods Kal Exare 
cev Has ov pwovov €& “lovdaiwv adda Kal €& Ovav—; 
%s Kal év TO Done Neyer 
Kadécw TON OY AAON MOY AdON MOY 
Kal THN OYK HPaTTHMENHN HTATTHMENHN * 
WKal ectal eN TH Toma oy éppéoH [aytoic] Oy Aadc 
MOY YMEIC, 
éxel KAHOHCONTAI YiOl BE0Y ZNTOC. 
2 Hoalas S& xpdfer irép Tod ‘Loparjd Ean ti 6 Aplomdc 
TON YI@N’IcpadA Gc H dmmoc THe BadaccHe, TO YTTOAIMMA 


ROMANS B 
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cwOHceTal” *AdrON fap CYNTEADN Kal CYNTEMNGON TIOIHCEl 
Kypioc émi thc rac. “Kat xalas mpocipneev “Hoatas 
Ei mH Kypioc 2aBadwe érkaTéAITIeN HMIN cTTépma, 
@c ZdAoMA AN EPENHOHMEN Kal wc [Tdmoppa 4N 
G@MOIWOHMEN. 
Ti ody épodpuev; Ste €Ovn Ta wy StoKovTa Sixatocbvny 
KatéraBev Sixavocvyyy, dixatocuvny dé THY éx TicTeE@s* 
Icpanr S€ Sudkwv vopov dSixarocbyns eis vomov odK 
EpOacev. Sia ti; Stu odK ex Tictews GAN ws é& 
épyav: mpocéxoway TH MOw TOY TpOcKOMMaToC, *xabes 
yéypamrras 
IAoy TIOHMI EN ZION AIOON TPOCKGMMATOC Kal TIETPAN 
CKANAAAOY, 
Kal 6 TICTEYWN €T7 ayT@ OY KATAICYYNOHCETAL 
10 VAderdoi, 4 pév eddoxia THs éuhs KapSilas Kab 
1 Senos TMpos Tov Oedv brép adTav eis cwrnpiav. *pap- 
Tup@ yap avtois dtu CHprov Oeod éxovaw: GX od KaT’ 
eriyvacty, > ayvoodvres yap THY TOD Oeod Suxacocvvny, Kab 
Tov idtav Cnrodvres oTioa, TH Suxacoc’yy Tod Oeod ovyx 
imetaynoav: *réhos yap vowou Xpioros eis Suxavocdyny 
TavTl TH TioTevovTL. “Mwvois yap ypdbe dru THv 
eed THY eK vopou 6 TolHcac evepeuse ZHCETAI EN 
avrg. 9 8 é« mictews Sixacocivyn obras déryet Mi 
eitc év TH Kapdia cou Tic aunble ean cic TON OYPANON; 
TooT éotw gps noy Katayayeivs “ Tic KaTaBHceTal €ic 
THN AByccon; TodT’ eotw Xpicrov é« vexpav dvaryaryeiv. 
Sara TL Néyeu; *Errye coy 10 pAmMa ECTIN, €N TO CTOMATI 
Cor. Kal EN TH KapAia coy’ TobT’ éoruy TO Pha Ths mlatews 
} ANpUTT OLED. *dTe édv ouoroynans TO paima én TO 
ctémati coy 67s KT PIOS IHZOTS, Kal more EN 


TA KAPAla coy OTe 0 Oeds adtov HY ELpev ék vEeKpOv, 
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awOnon “Kapdia yap miotevetar eis Sexavoodyny, 
oTomate Sé Oporoyelras eis cwrnpiav: MAédyex yap 7 
ypapy Ilds 6 micteyon et ayt@ oY KaTaicyyNoHiceTal. 
ov ydp éotw Siactod “lovdaiov te kal “EXXnvos, 6 
yap avTos KUptos TavtTwy, TAoUTaY eis mdvtas Tovs 
émikahoupuévous avtov: BTTkc yap dc dn émiKadécHTal Td 
ONoMA Kypioy c@OHicetat. MITs ody émixarécwvrtas eds 
Ov ovK ériotevoay; was Se mictevowow od ovK 1KOU- 
cay; Tas dé axobawow xYopis Knpbocovtos; Mads Se 
KnpvEwow dy pun) aTocTAadacw ; Kabamep yéypattat 
“Qe dpaioi ol TOAEC TAN EYarreAIZOMENON Sada. ANN 
ov TadyTes UTHKOVTAY TO eVayyerio: "Haaias yap Never 
Kypie, Tic érticteycen TH ako HM@N; “dpa n whats é&€& 
axons, 7 Sé axon Sua pypatos Xpiorod. Badrd eyo, 
[) OvK HKOvaAaV ; pevodvye 

Eic &can THN PAN €ZAA0EN 6 Odrroc AYTON, 

Kal €ic TA Tepata THC OiKOYMéNHC TA PHmaTa AYTON. 
Marra reyw, pur “Iopair ovK éyvw; mpdtos Mavois 
Névyes 

"Era TapazHAwca buds er? oyk €ONeEl, 

ém’ €0Nel dcynéTw TrAPOpridd vas. 

*’Hoaias 5€ arrotodwa Kal réyer 
Eypé0HN Toic émé MH ZHTOYCIN, 
€mdanHc éreNOMHN ToIC éMé MH ETTEPOTACIN. 
"Mirpos S€ Tov “Iopand reyes “OAHN THN Himépan éZerré- 
Taca Tac yeipdc MOY TMPdC AAON ATIEIOOYNTA Kal ANTI 
AEFONTO. 11 ‘Aéyw ody, py dtmcato 6 bEdc 
TON AON aYTOY; M2) yévorTO* Kal yap éyw "Iopandeirns 
eiul, €x otéppatos “ABpaay, pudjs Beviawelv. %o¥K 
ATI@CATO 6 BE0C TON AdON ayYTOY dv mpoéyvw. Hh ovK 
oidate €v “Hrela ti réyeu 7 ypady}, ds evtvyydver TH 
B2 


y 
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Ged kata Tod “Iopanr; *Kypie, Toye MpopHtac coy arré- 
KTEINAN, TA OYCIACTHPIA COY KATECKAYAN, KATO YTIEAEIPOHN 
MONOC, Kal ZHTOYCIN THN pyYHN Moy. 4*@AAG TL NEYEL AUTO 
Oxpnmatiapuos; KaTeATION émavT@ ETTakicyiAloyc ANAPAC, 
oOiTINec OYK ékamyan FONY TA Baar. Sottws ody Kal év 
TO vov Kalpe ippa Kat eKkdoyiv YapuTos yéyover* 
Se, d€ yaputt, odKére €& Epywv, éret apis ovKéeTe 
yivetas yapes. “Tb ody; 0 émufnret Iopannd, TodTo ovK 
émétuxev, 7 Se Exroy? ETéTUXEV* OF SE owTTOl ETwpo- 
Oncav, ®xabarep yéypartar “EdwKen aytoic 6 Gedc 
TINEYMA KATANYZEWC, OSOAAMOYC TOY MH BAETIEIN Kal OTA 
TOY MH AKOYEIN, EwWC TAC CHMEpON HMepac. Yat Aaveld 
eyes ; 
Cenn@Hto@ H TpdATreZda aYT@N Ec TArida Kal eC OHPAN 
Kal €iC CKANAAAON Kal El€ ANTATTOAOMA AYTOIC, 

WeKOTICOHT@CAN O1 OAAAMOI AYTON TOY MH BAETTEIN, 

Kal TON N@TON AYTOON Ald TANTOC CYNKAMYON. 
UAéyo ody, mi) éExtacav wa Twécwow; ji) yévouro: 
GNAG TO AVTO@V TapaTTwpate 7) cwTnpia Tots EOvecw, 
els TO TAPAZHA@CAI aUTOUS. Mei dé TO TapaTTopa avToV 
TrodTOS KOoMoU Kal TO HTTHWA avTaV TODTOS éOvar, 
TOT PANrOV TO TANPOLA aVTOv. 

YT uiv dé Néyw Tols EOverw. ed dcov pév odv ep 
eyo €OvOv aréotoXos, THY Svaxoviav mov So0Edbo, ez 
Twos Tapatnhocw ov THY cdpKa Kal cobow TLuVas é& 
avtov. et yap 7 amoBody avT@v Katadrayy) Kdcpou, 
Tis 7 TpooAnpabes et pur) Con ex vexpOv ; Mei Sé 74 arrapyn 
dyla, kal TO dvpapa: Kai e& 9 pila dyla, Kal oi 
KANGOOL. WHe O€ Tues TOV KAGS@V eEexAaaOnoap, 
av 6é ayplédatos Oy évexevtpicOns év avTols Kab cup- 
Kowavos THS piSns Ths wiudtyTos THs édXalas éryévou, 
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18 \ PN A / SAYS) NN an > 
fy) KaTaKavy® Tov KrAddwv: ei SE KaTAKaVYacaL, OU 
\ \ a 
au thy piay Baotdters adra 7 pita cé. Mépets odv 
oy A a 
KéexddoOnoay krAdor Wa éyw eveevtpic0d. Karas: 
n > / > / \ \ Lal 4, ia 
™ amtotia éEexddoOnoay, od Oe TH wiate EoTHKas. 
X: XN fal fal 
Bn winra Ppdvet, ara hoBod: ei yap 6 Oeds TeV 
NV S n 
Kata piow Kdddav ovK ébelcato, ovdSée cod peioerau. 
ide od YpnoTOTHTA Kal atroTomiav Oeod: él pev Tods 
/ a 
TeoovTas arroTomla, €m dé oe YpnoTOTNS Oeod, éav ére- 
Berns TH XpHoTOTHTL, érel Kal od éxxoTHan. BxaKetvor 
/ n ‘ 
dé, édv pn érripévwce TH artiotia, éveevtpicOjcovtac: 
x 
duvatos yap éotw 6 beds mddw évKevtpicar avTovs. 
CS ay NS a \ , 2 / ’ / 
el yap ov éx THs Kata dvow é&exorns ayptedaiov 
\ \ / 2 / > / / 
Kal Tapa vow évexevtpiaOns eis KaddALéNaLov, TOT@ 
HaXXov ovTOL oi Kata hvowv évKevTpicOyncovtTat TH idia 
édaia. Ou yap Oérw tyds ayvoetv, dderpoi, 
TO puoTHpLoy TOTO, iva pa) HTE ev EavTols Ppovemot, STt 
TOpwWoLs ato pépous TO “Iopanr yéyovey ayxpe 0 TO 
TAHpwopa Tov €Ovdv eicéENOn, Kal ovTas Tas Iopanr 
cwOnoetat' Kalas yéyparrrac 
Hze1 €k Zidn 6 pydmenoc, 
>. / > t > et Uy 
atroctpewel AceBelac ato ‘laKas. 
27Kal AYTH aYTOIC H Trap. EMOY AIAOHKH, 
tc 2 t \ c U 2 tol x 
OTAN APEAWMAI TAC AMAPTIAC AYTONM ™ 
b) an N 
Beara wev TO evaryyértov éyOpot ds’ vuds, Kata dé THY 
2 Neues \ \ \ L . 29.2 L \ 
exXoynv ayaTnrot doa Tovs TaTépas: ™ayweTapwérAnta yap 
lal a n f \ 
Ta xaplopata Kal » KdAHows TOD Oeod. “dorep yap 
a a nr \ > / a 
Upets more nrevOncate TO Oem, viv Sé HrENOnTE TH 
a > / fal 
rovtay atreOia, *ottws Kal obros viv nreiOncav TO 
ipetépm édéev Wa Kal avtoi viv édenbdow: ™ovp- 
y, \ e \ \ / > > bi ivf \ 
éxderoev yap 0 eds Tos mdvtTas els arreOiay iva Tovs 
mayras édejon. *°O Babos wrovTou Kal codias Kat 
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yuacens Ocod" ws aveEepatvnta Ta Kpimara avTov Kal 
aveEvyviactot at bol avrod. 
8Tic yap érnw Non Kypioy; 4 Tic cYmMBOYAOC ayYTOY 
ETENETO ; 
354} Tic TIPOEAWKEN AYTO, KAL ANTATIOAODHCETAI AYTO ; 
36 iid 3 > nr v 5 > > a \ > > \ * 4 
bre €£ avtod Kat Sv avTod Kai eis avTOV Ta TayTa* 
ate 4 Sdfa eis Tovs aidvas: anv. 


12 TMapaxare ody bpas, aderhot, dua TOV oiKkTip- 
wav tod Ocod Tapactioa Ta couaTa tuov Ovotav 
taoav aylay TO Oe@ eddpectov, Tiv oyiKnY NaTpELav 
ipav 2xal un cuvexnpmatiferbe TO aiave TOUT@, GANG 
petapoppovabe TH avakawwa@ces Tov vods, eis TO SoKE- 
patew buds tL TO OéAnpa Tod Beod, TO ayalov Kal 
evdpeotov Kat TéNeELov. 

3 Aéyo yap Sid THs YapiTos THs SoVcions mor TayTt 
TO dvte ev vpiv wy Vrepppovelv rap 0 Set ppovety, aAde 
dpovely ets TO cwppovelv, ExdoT@ > 0 Oeds ewepicev 
pétpov mictews. *xaOdmep yap év évi cdpate TONG 
perm exouev, ta Sé pddn Tdvta od THY avTHY EXEL 
mpakww, Sodas of Toddol Ev cHud eopev ev XptoTe, TO 
Se xa els GAAHAOV EAN. ©" EyovTes S€ yapiopata 
Kata THy yap THY SoOeicay piv Siddopa, cite mpody- 
relay KATA THY aGvanroylay THs TicTews, “elTe Svaxoviay 
év TH Svaxovia, elre 0 SiddoKopr év TH SidacKaria, Seite 
0 TapaKarav év TH Tapaxdyjoes, 6 peTadioovs év amro- 
TNTL, 0 MpoiaTapevos ev oTrovdy, O éXe@y EV iLNapoTNTL. 
94 aydrn avuTOKpLTOS. atrooTUyoUVTEs TO ToVNpo?, 
KoAAw@pevoe TO ayAI@: MrH hirnaderdia eis aAHAOUS 
irocropyor, TH TyuH GAAHAOVS Tponyovpevor, “rH 
oToveH pn oKVnpol, TO TvevpaTte CéovTes, TO Kupi—p 
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4 lal a 
Sovrevovtes, rH édaridz Yatpovtes, TH OriWee wr0- 
/ a nr nr 
MEVOVTES, TH TpoTEVYH TpocKaptepodvTes, rats ypelass 
nr ¢ fal 
TOV ayiwv KowavodrvTes, THY irokeviay SiwKovTes. 
14,2 n \ 8 , > a eos a 
evAoyeiTe TOdS SubKovTas, evAOYElTE Kal M1) KaTApaa Oe. 
Byalpew meTa KatpovTov, KraleLY peTa KAAaLOVTOY. 
6rd avo eis AANjAOUS PpovodyTes, ur) TA WYynra dpo- 
VOvVTES GANA TOls TaTrELVOlS TUVATTAYOMEVOL. MH TINECOE 
pdnimoi trap éaytoic. 'undevt caxdv avtl Kaxod ato- 
SuddvTes* TPONOOYMENO! KAAA ENOTHON TavT@Y ANOPOTTIOON’ 
18 > 8 lA \ > ig lal X / > fe > 
et Suvatov, To €& buav meta Tavtav avOpetrev eipy- 
y 19,2. ¢ \ > 5 a > Pipers \ 
vevovtess un éavtods exdtxodvTEs, ayaTnrol, dda 
/ / fal 
dote TOTov TH opyn, yéypamrat yap *Emol ékaikucic, 
€y@ ANTATIOAM@CW, eyes Kdpsos. *adra Edn TEIN, 6 
€xOpdc COY, YOMIZE AYTON’ EAN Ald, TIOTIZE AYTON’ TOFTO 
rap TOIWN ANOPAKAC TrYpOC cuwpeycelc ET! THN KEdaAHN 
ayToy. 9 wiKd bd TOD KaKOv, adda vika ev TO 
> a AX / 1 a SOS / 
ayabd To KaKov. 13 1Ilaca wuyh éovcias 
/ > ~ 5y4 >? 
Umepexovoas UToTaccécOw, ov yap éotw éfovela et 
\ ¢ \ lal e \ i e \ lel / > , 
pny 70 Oeod, ai Sé odaas bd Oeod TeTaypévac ciciv: 
2boTe O avTLTaccbmevos TH eEovoia TH Tov Oeod Sia- 
rayy avOéornkev, of dé avOeotnKdTes EéavTois Kpiua 
'h fol 
Anprpovtat. %oi yap apyovTes ovK eloly PoBos TO 
t \ \ lal 
ayabd épym adda TH Kan@. Oérews SE pu HoBetobar 
\ > / a} > \ 7 \ (4 »” > 
Tv é&ovclay; To aya0ov moiet, cal e€eus Errawov é& 
> YP 40, a A 8 ye / > \ > \ >? A6 
avuThs cod yap SidKoves éotw col eis TO ayabor. 
na a at A 
éay 8€ TO KaKov Trotns, PoBod: ov ydp eiKH THY wayxas- 
n a bai M” > > \ 
pav popet> Oeod yap Sudkovds éotiv, Exd.Kos ets opynv 
TO TO KaKoVv mpdcaortt. did avayKn bTroTadcceo Gan, 
ov povov Sid THY dpynv Gra Kal Sid THY cuvEldnow,, 
nr \ \ fa 
8§.d TodTO yap Kal popous TerelTE, AevToupyol yap Oeod 
a > / 
eioly eis avTO ToUTO MpoaKapTepodyTes. "amrddoTe Tact 
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\ 4 a \ I \ 
Tas ddetdas, TO Tov Hopov Tov Popov, T@ TO TEAOS TO 
a \ / a \ \ \ / 
rédos, TO TOV PoBov Tov PoBov, TO THY Tiny THY TLULHD. 
x > / > a 
8Mndert pndev odetrere, eb pr) TO GAANAOUS ayaTrav: 
aA © / \ / 
6 yap dyamdy Tov Erepov voxov meTAHpaKev. °TO yap 
} , ' > > t 
Oy moiyeyceic, Oy oneyceic, Oy KAéweic, OyK €mi6yMH- 
a V4 - zt 
celc, Kal el Tis éTépa EVTOAH, EV TH OY TOUT@ ava- 
keparavovras, [ev TH] “Arattceic TON TAHCION coy ac 
ceayton. 19) aydarn TO TWAnTioy KaKoV ovK épyateTaL- 
5 r \ a 
TrIpopa ovv vomov 1) ayarn. UKal rodto 
O/ \ t v4 v4 aD) e€ La] vd ef > AFA 
elddTes TOV Katpor, TL Opa Hdn Lpas €E Urrvov éyepOhvar, 
vov yap éyyvtepov huav 7 cwrTnpia }) bre émioTevoaper. 
125 yoE mpoéxower, 7 S€ Huépa ayyicev. arodwpeOa 
cy \o”x fal / b] hy / a) be seed a 
ovv Ta épya TOU oKOTOUS, Evdvcwpmeba [dé] Ta Grrra Tod 
id 
potds. Vas év yuépg evoxnmovos TepimaTHawper, 4.7) 
tf 
Ka@pows Kal péOas, pn KotTats Kal doedyelais, pn 
puds kat Gjrw. Marra évddcacbe Tov Kiprov “Incodv 
a \ a 
Xpictov, Kat THs capKos mpovoray un TrovetaOe eis 
érrOupias. 
14 'Tov dé acbevodvta TH micTe: tpocdauBa- 
x > ry / 8 lal DAS \ 4 
veoOe, pn eis Staxpioes Staroyiopov. Os ev Tio TevEL 
lal / € Oe ? 4] led oN , > ay 3 cS. Gi 
haryely Tavta, 0 6€ aobevarv Naxyava éobie. %o écbiwv 
Tov pn eoOiovta pun eEovGeve’ta, 6 dé pn éoOiwv tov 
> / Ni f ¢ ‘ \ eR, U 
éoOiovta pur) KpwéT@, 0 Oeds yap avTov tpocedaBerTo. 
aes / 9 ¢ , > , Sev: A Os) , 
av Tis eb 0 KpiVWY ANAOTPLOY OLKETHY; TH LOiw KUpiCo 
oTnKer } Timter> ctabnoetas Sé, SuvaTet yap 6 KUpLOS 
athoatavrov. ds wer [yap] Kpiver juépav map juéepar, 
/ ny / 4 
ds O€ Kpiver TaCaY juépav  ExacTos év TO idip vol 
lA € \ ¢ rf le lal 
mAnpopopeicbw* %o hpovady tv nuépav Kupio povei. 
c / V, / > n \ 
Kal 0 éoGiwv Kupim éabier, evyapioTet yap TO Dew: 
Wri Net) ath y > ? Gi. \\ > a a 
Kai o pr écOiov Kupie ove éoOies, Kat evxaptoTel TH 
a ir > \ \ € lal (3 a lel \ 2 \ € a 
Ged. "Ovdels yap nuav éav7@ Eh, Kal ovdels éauTa 
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a fA] / > 8 ue: \ tal lal / “A 7 
moUvnoKke* “eav Te yap Caper, TO Kupio Comer, édv 
> fal ,’ / 
Te aTroOujTKwpEV, TO KUpi@ aToOviaKomev. edv TE OdV 
Couey éav te arroOvijcKxmper, ToD Kupiov éopév. eis 
TovTo yap Xpioros aréOavev Kab éfnoev va Kat VEKPOV 
~ 
kal Covrav Kupiedon. Sd Sé Ti xplvers Tov adedddv 
x \ ‘\ Lp ot) tal \ > t , 
aou; 7) Kal ov TL eEoulevets TOV AdeAHov Gov; TarTES 
yap wapactyoomca TS Brats Tob Ocod: Uyéyparra 
f 
vdp 
n > , ’ , a > ‘ ’ a , 
Za €raw, Aérei Kypioc, 6t1 émol KAmyer TIAN TONY, 
Kal TCA FA@CCa eZomOAOrHceTal TH Ed. 
Lapa [ovv] Exactos nuov mepl éavTod Adyov Sécee 
aA a 18 , 5 ? t / 2 
[7@ Oeo}. Myxéte odv addjrous Kpivopev 
eb] \ a ld a \ \ / / 
GANG ToUTO KpivaTe MAdoV, TO un Teva TPdcKopLpa 
TO AdEAPO 7 cKavdarov. Moida Kal mérercpas ev 
, cb fa) ¢ m\ \ b ) ¢€ lal > \ ~ 
Kupim “Inood dtu ovdev Kowov &v éavtod: e& pn TO 
Noyilowéevo ouvov eivat, éxetv@ Kowvov. Mei yap dua 
oyilomév@ Te K ; ¢ ‘ yap dua 
al c te! , Ly a > la \ ’ / 
Bp@ua o dderpos cov AvrEitat, ovKéTL KaTA ayarny 
mepiTratets. pn TO Bp@pati cov éxeivoy arroddve Urép 
ov Xpioros dréGavev. % yun BracdnpcicOw ody vuov 
76 ayaov. “ov yap éotiv 7 Bactreia Tod Oeod Bpadcus 
\ , > \ fi \ Sk Ep \ Ss 
Kal moos, adddXa StKatocdvyn Kal eipyyvn Kal yapa ev 
mvevpate ayia: 86 yap év tobT@ Sovdedwv TO YptoTo 
evapeatos TO Oe@ Kai SdKywos Tots avOpamos. YVdpa 
obv Ta THs eipnvns St@Kkapev Kal TA THs oiKodomAS THs 
t 
eis GAXHAOUS* ” un Evexev Bpwmatos KaTadrvE TO Epyov 
a a t \ / > \ \ m2 t 
Tov Oeod. mavta pév KaSapa, adr KaKdv TO avOpdTr@ 
D did TpocKoppatos éoBiovtr. *Kaddv TO fn) haryeiv 
‘he 7 he oar. Ni > $ € . y my Y 
Kpéa nde tel olvoy undé €v d 0 adeAdds Gov Tpoc- 
Korres’ @od aloruv jv éxers KaTA ceavTov exe éevdrrLov 
1S 
tov Oeod. puaxdptos 6 pa) Kpivwv éavtov év @& Soxi- 
1 23.5 9) 8 t 2\ t L o 
pater *0 dé Svaxpwopmevos eav payyn KataKéxpiTat, Ste 
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y a f ; a] York ? > 7 ¢ / 
ovK é€x TicTews* Tay Oe 6 ovK ex TicTEews apapTia 
éoTiv. 15 VOdetiNoper Sé qets of Svvatot Ta 
> - ra > , , \ elke a 
acbevnpate. Tov advvateav Baotatew, Kal pn eavTois 
apéoxew. *Exactos Ov TO WAHTIoV apEeTKETW Eis TO 
ayabov mpos otxodounv: xa yap o XpiaTos ovxY EaUT@ 
ypecev? GAA KaOws yéyparTat Oi GNeldICMO! TON 
ONEIAIZONTON Cé értértecan ért émé. 4*3ca yap mpoeypadn, 

Z > AG. Le s f / 2 s Y \ 
[wdvra] eis THY nwetépay SidacKariav éypadn, va dia 
THS Vropwovyas Kat dua THS TapaKkAjoews TOV ypadav 

\ > iO. 7 5 ¢ be 6 \ n € lel \ a 
Thy éerrrioa éywpev. °o b& Oeds THs bropovfas Kal THs 
TapakrAnoews Son vmiv TO avTO dpovely ev AAAHAOLS 
Siva opoOvpadoy év évl oTopaTte 
doEalnte Tov Gedy Kal matépa Tod Kupiov Hhpav “Incod 
Xptotov. 

TAwd mpocrapBdaverbe addjAoUs, Kabws Kat Oo 
XpleTos TpoTeANaBeTo Hpuas, eis SoEav Tod Oeod. ®réyw 
yap Xpicrov SidKovoy yeyevnaGat wepsTouAs bTép ady- 
Oeias Oeod, eis TO BeBardoat Tas érayyedias ToeV 
matépwv, *ra O& éOvn brép éedéovs SoEdoas Tov Oedv: 
Kabws yéypartas Aia tofto é@ZomoAorHcomai col én 
EONECI, KAl T@ ONOMATI coy Yaad. Meal warw réyer 
Ey@panoute, €ONH, META TOY Aaoy ayToY. Uxal waruw 

Aineite, TANTA TA EONH, TON KYPION, 

Kal ETTAINECAT@CAN AYTON TIANTEC Of AdOle 
Kal radu “Hoaias réyee 

© ef a 

“Ectal H piza tof leccai, 

Kal 6 ANICTAMENOC APycIN EONONS 

29> 2A > ta) * 

EM AYT@ EONH EATTIOYCIN. ik 


Kata Xpiorov Inoodr, 


12 


€ N \ lel lal ‘ 

Bo dé Geos THs edaidos wANpdoar buds mdons yapas 
\ > y > oy yf lal 
KGL ELPHYNS EV TO Tra TEvELY, Eis TO TrEPLaTEvELY Umas ev 

TH ENTrioL ev Suvdwet TvEevparos aytou. 
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MTT érevopae dé, ddeXhoi pov, Kal avTos éy@ Tepi 
ipav, St Kal avTol weatot éoTe aya0wovrns, TeTrH- 
la 4 rn , / \ > / 
P@MEVOL TATNHS THS YVOTEWS, Suvapevoe Kal aNHXoOVS 
voubereiv. “rorpunpotépas Sé éyparra tiv aro pépous, 
Os éravapipyjoKxov bpas, Sia THY xapuv THY SoBcioay 

> \ na fa} n 16 > \ s / Xr \ xX n 
foot Aro TOD Oeod eis TO etvat we NeLTOupyov Xpiarod 
"Inood eis ra &0vn, lepoupyodvTa TO evayyédov Tod Geod, 
wa yévntar % Tpoopopa tav €Ovdy evdmpdcdexTos, 
Hytaopéevn év mrvevpate ayio. Méyw ody [Tv] Kavyn- 

> La a \ \ \ fal , 18 > \ 
ow év Xpict@ ‘Inco’ ta Tpos Tov UYeov: “ou ya 
ToAmiow TL NadEiV BY OV KaTELpydcato Xpiotos Sv 
> a > e \ Sy lal , be 192 r) / 
éuod eis vrraxonv eOvav, Ny Kal Epyo, “ev OuVaper 
onuctov Kal tepdtwv, év Svvawer vevpatos [aytov]: 
date pe ard “lepovoadypu Kal KvKA@ méxpt Tod 'IAXupe- 
Ko TeTANPwKévaL TO EvayyédALoY TOU xpLoTOU, ” 
\ Me > / 0 > iA > , 
Se hirorepovpevov evayyedifer Gas ovy orrov @vopwacbn 
Xpiords, va pry ém addétprov Oepwédvov oixodope, 
AGrArAA Kalas yéyparrat 
w, e 2 > ‘ ‘ > a 
Oyontal oic OYK ANHTPEAH Trepi ayTOY, 
Kal O1 OYK AKHKOACIN CYNHCOYCIN. 


ef 
OUT@S 


2A.0 Kab évexomrouny Ta TONAA TOU €AEiv Tpds 
e A 23 \ 8e ie 4 ” > ce , 
bpas: Bvuvi S& pnnéte torov éxov ev Tots KALmact 
7 > le 4 lee 6 a \ er) > \ 
rovrots, eruTdberav Sé Exwv Tov ENGety Mpos VMAs atro 
a lal te" \ 
ikavav érov, “ds dv ropevapas eis tiv Sraviar, 
€raritw yap Siamopevduevos Oedcacbar tpuas Kal op 
jpuav mporrenpOnvar éxel édv buav TpOTov aro pépous 
éumrnc0a,—* veri Sé rropevopas eis “lepovoanr Sia- 
Kovov trois aylow. SnidSdcnoavy yap Maxedovia kal 
"Ayala Kowoviay Twa Toimcacba eis TodS TTWXOVS 
an a / 
tov aylov tov év “lepoveadyjp. * nvdoxnoay yap, Kat 
lal \ cal n 
operdérat eialy avTav* el yap Tots TVEULATLKOLS aVTAY 
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éxowavnoav ta 0vn, odetovow Kal év Tois capKLKotsS 
NetToupyjoas avtots. “rodTo ody émiTEAécas, Kal oppa- 
yeoapevos avtols Tov KapTrov ToDTOV, amreAcvcopat Su 
ipov eis Yrraviav: oida dé Ore Epxopevos Tpos Umas Ev 
TANPOmart evroyias Xpictod eAevoomar. 3° Tlapa- 
Kare dé duds [, adeAdol,] dia TOD Kuptov juav ‘Incod 
Xpistod Kat did THs ayamns Tod TvebpaTos cvVA- 
yovicacbai pou év tals mpocevyais virép euod mpos 
31 


\ i. / ‘3 lal > \ lal > / > a 
Tov Oedv, “iva pucO® amd tav aeOotvTav ev TH 


% / Noe: / € 2 \ > / 
lovdaia Kai 7) Staxovia pou 7 eis “lepoveadnp evTrpoo- 
tal € f 4 82 7 Bb) Voye o: \ \ 
dexTos Tos aytows yévntat, @iva év yapa éAOwv Tpds 
if lal 8 nN / 6 nr vb CN 33 € be 
vpas Ota Oerjpatos Oeod cuvavatrratcowpatvpiv. 0 dé 
eds THs elpnvns meTa TAYTOV DUOV. av. 
Me tee ay = 4 \ ¢ A 
16 !Suviotnpe dé viv PoiBnv thy aderdyy nur, 
> 1 A a A 
ovaav [kai] Sudxovoy Ths éxxkrAnoias THs év Kevxpeais, 
oY. b€& 4] > \ > / Leb fal € ue 
iva wpocdéenabe avtny év Kupio akliws tev ayior, 
\ a Ror iS. UN e a i / 
Kal mapacthte avTn év @ dv vuov xpntn mpdypart, 
Kal yap avT) mpootdtis ToNAaY éyevnOn Kal éwod 
avToo. 
? Aoracacbe IIpicxay kai ’AxtrNay Tovs cuvepyovs 
>? xX a i na 4,97 ¢ \ a a 
pov €v Xpiot@ “Inood, *oitwes vrép THs Wuys pou 
X\ a ¢ Va 
TOV éavTaV TPaXNrOV UTéOnKaV, ols OvK eyw udvOS 
> nn 9 A \ a Lees) i n Pd la 
EVYAPLOTM AAA Kal Tacal al EKKAHoLAL THY eOVOD, 
3 a 
5xal THY KaT olKov avTOV éxKAnclavy. dotacacbe 
’ a b] la n 
Exraivetov tov ayarntov pov, 6s éotw amapyh THs 
> A > 
*Acias eis Xptatov. Sacracacbe Mapiar, iris wodda 
if > n 
éxoTiagey ets vpds. ‘domacace *“Avdpoviov Kab 
/ \\ lal 
‘Tovviay Tous cuyyevets wou Kal cvvarypmar@Tous pou, 
VA VA > > , a 
oiTwes elow eTrianmor ev Tois dmToaTOXOLS, OF Kal mpd 
> le) VA > a ~ 
éuovd yéyovav ev Xpiot@. Sdomacacbe ’Awrdsatov 
Qa I 2 y 92 ' ) \ 
Tov ayaTnTov jov ev KUpiy. %aordcacbe OvipBavoy 
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\ \ ¢ a > a \ ys / \ > , 
TOV GUVEPYyOV HuaV ev KptoT@ Kal {TAX TOV ayaTNTOV 
> U rd n lal 
pov. Mdomdcacbe “Ameddjv Tov SoKipov ev Xpioto. 


i 


aordacaabe tovs éx THav AptotoBovAov, Macrdacacbe 


‘H bi \ le ’ / 0 \ > cal 
Pe t\WVA TOV GUYYEVY) MOV, aACTAGaAGVUE TOUS EK TMV 


Lagracacbe Tpv- 


Napkicoov tovs dvtas év Kupio. 
away kal Tpupdcav tas koTimcas év Kupip. aoma- 
aacbe Uepoida tiv ayarntyiy, rus jwoANa exoTTLaceEV 
év kupiw. Saomacacbe ‘Poddov tov éxrexTov év Kupio 
Kat THY pntépa avTod Kal éuod. Maomdcacbe 'Acvr- 
xpitov, PréyovTa, ‘Epufy, UarpoBav, ‘Eppa, cat tovs 
oy avtois adedhots. YdoracacGe Didddoyov kai 
Touriay, Nnpéa at tv addeddijy avtod, cat ‘Oumar, 
kab Tovs odv avtots tmavtas ayious. °’Aoracacbe 
ddAjrous év Pirrpate ayio. “Aomwafovtar vas ai 
éxkrnolat Tacat TOU ypLaTod. 

WTlapaxare O€ vpas, abderdot, oxorety Tovs Tas 
Siyootacias kal Ta oxavdada Tapa thy dudaynv nv 
veils euabeTe TovovyTas, Kab éKxKAlveTe aT avToV' 
of yap TowdTo TO Kupio nudv Xpict@ ov dov- 
Aevovew AAAA TH EavTadv Koidia, Kal Sia Ths xpnoro- 
Aovyias Kab DROME scan aaa Tas Kapdias TeV 
dkaxov. 7 n yap UMOv Varatcon) eis TavTas eotnea 
ep up oop xaipe, Oérw Sé Upas copous ue eivat 
els TO dyaboy, dxepatous 8 eis TO Kaxov. 6 bé Oeds 
Tis elpiyns cuvtpipes Tov Latavav vo Tovs modas 
UVuoy Vv eX 

‘H yapis Tod nuplov MOV ‘Inood pe? vaaY. 

- Agaagerat vmas Meno eos 0 ouvepyos [mov], Kat 
Aovxws kal “lacwv Kal Rwatrarpos ot Gelryeners 
pov. Maan dbopat vuads eyo Tépreos 0 yparpas TV 
érictompp év kupio. ™Bdadomaterar vpds Latos 6 Eévos 
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Noe a BI , > if CaS ne ST 
prov Kal OdNS THS EKKANOLAS. domaberat vas *Epactos 
© > , fol a \ te tA e ’ (4 
0 OLKOVOMLOS THS TWONEWS KAL Kovaptos o adedgos. 


TS Sé duvayeve vas ornpi—ar Kata 16 evay- 
yédudv pov Kab TO Kypuypwa “Incod Xpiotod, Kara 
amokaduww pvatnpiov xpovots aiwviors cEeouynwévov 
6 bavepwhévtos dé viv bia Te ypahev mpopyntiKov Kat’ 
émitayny Tov aiwviov Oeod eis viraKonv Tictews eis 
mavra ta €Ovn yropicbévtos, * pov cod@ Bed Sua 
Inood Xpicrov [w] 7 dofa eis Tovs aiwvas: aun. 


NOTES 


CHAPTER I. 


A. i. 1—17. Inrropuctrion. Appress 1—7. Occaston 8—15. 
Susszcr 16—17. 


i—7. Address. The writer’s (a) name and state, (b) office, (c) com- 
mission defined by a statement of (i) the Person from whom it was 
received, (ii) the Person of whom it dealt and through whom it came, 
(iii) the persons to whom it was directed, and is now in Particular 
addressed, (d) greeting. 

1. ILatdos. Here, Gal., Eph., 1 and 2 Tim., Tit., no colleague is 
mentioned, 

SodXos in the address here and Phil.i. 1, Tit. i.1, only; cf. Jamesi.1; 
2 Pet. i. 1; Jud. 1; Rev. i. 1; cf. also Gal. iLO; Coleay dass ainis 
ii. 24. The most absolute term for service, countenanced by our 
Lord Himself, cf. Mt. xx. 27 and n, Joh. xv. 15; cf. Isa. xlix. 3 f.; 
Jer. vii. 25, al. Regular O. T. term for prophets. Here adopted by 
8. Paul for himself, and the name, ’I. Xp., substituted for Jehovah; 
ef. 8. H. 

*Incot Xpiorodv. The personal relation is the foundation of the 
Christian state whether of the apostle or of his readers (v. 6). “Ino., 
the personal name, emphasises, as always, the human mission of the 
Lord, its character and object. Xp., the official name, emphasises 
the position in the history of Gop’s dealings with men, and the 
divine commission. N. the fourfold repetition vv. 1, 4, 6, 7 and ef. 
1 Cor. i, 1—9. 

KAyTos Grdorohos. v. 7, KAnTots dylos: cf. 1 Cor. i, 1, 2 only. 
This group xadeiv, kdhows, KAynrés is characteristic of Pauline 
writings; Rev. xvii. 14 only in John. Evv. only Mt, ix. 13 ||. They 
describe the call to service, whether accepted or rejected. The 
emphasis is on the invitation given, Gal. i. 1; cf. Mt. xxii. 3 f. |). 
See further n, on viii. 28. The added word describes the nature of 


the service required, 
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daéaroXos in its widest sense—a commissioned agent—then further 
defined in the following phrases. The nexus throughout the passage 
is by development of the implicit meaning into explicit statements, 
words forming the base of expanding thoughts. The name in its 
Christian use is derived from the Lord Himself, Mk lili, 14=Lk. 

svi. 13. See Add. Note H. 

&dopicpévos. Cf. Gal. i, 15: repeats and enlarges the idea of 
kAntés= separation from all other human relations for this single 
purpose of absolute service to the commission when the call came. 
Tt is a characteristic O. T. expression for the relation of Israel to Gop 
(as the xAyrés); ef. the word Pharisee, of which it appears to be an 
assonant rendering. 

eis edayyédtov Oco5. As the call and separation are of Gop, so is 

‘the object, Gop’s Gospel. 

For the spread of the Gospel as the aim of Christian service ef. 
1 Thes. iii. 2; Phil. i. 5, ii. 22, iv. 3; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Cor. ix.12; 2 Cor. 
ii. 12, viii. 18, x. 14; 2 Tim. i. 8; below, xv. 16, 19 al. The O.T. 
connexion is with the use of evayyeNigecOac in Isa. xl. f., esp. Lexie; 
ef. Lk. iv. 18, It is the Lord’s own word for His message, Mk i. 15, 
viii. 35 and Lk. iv. 43 al. 

The phrase is anarthrous only here (cf. Rev. xiv. 6), and so 
emphasises the character of the object—for propagating good tidings 
of and from Gop. 

On the word see Thayer and S. H. and Dalman, p. 102. 

2. 8«.7.d. This message is continuous with Gon’s earlier revela- 
tion and fulfils it, cf. Heb. i. 1, 2. 

mpoemnyyetharo. 2 Cor, ix. 5 only; cf. xv. 4; Gal. iii, 8; 1 Pet. i. 10; 
for the converse cf. Eph, i. 12. 

Sid Tav mp. a. ev ypa. a. The fulness of the expression suggests 
that Gentiles are specially addressed: not simply ‘the prophets,’ 
but the prophets whom He inspired, whose utterances are preserved 
in writings which reproduce in their degree the divine character 
of the inspiration (aylois). It is the same Gop who used the prophets 
and now uses Paul, and for the same object. 

ypadais dylais, the permanent record of revelation; cf. xvi. 26; 
2, Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 20. Anarthrous, expressing the nature of 
the means by which the utterances of Gop are revealed, stating that 
there are scriptures, not appealing to the scriptures as known. 
Perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use of the phrase. The 
argument from prophecy was from the first addressed to Gentiles: 
cf. Acts viii. 28, x. 43, xxiv. 14. So with the Apologists great stress 
is laid on prophecy. 
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3. mepl rod viod avrod K.t.A. ‘His Son’ igs the subject of Gon’s 
Gospel promised beforehand—the words go with the whole preceding 
clause taken as one idea; their meaning is developed in the par- 
ticipial clauses following, which are strictly parallel and explain the 
twofold character or nature in which ‘His Son’ was revealed to men, 
on the human side (kara odpxa) as the son of David, on the divine side 
(kara mv. ay.) as Son of Gop. Both characters are a fulfilment of 
prophecy, and together form the fundamental content of the Gospel. 
The article marks the uniqueness of the relation, ct. Heb. i. 2. The 
aorists of the participles point to two definite historic acts, the interpre- 
tation of which is the key to the mystery which makes ‘His Son’ the 
subject of Gop’s Gospel. The consequence of the implied argument 
is then summed up in the full title ’I. X. r. x. 7. 

Tov yevopevov...kaTda odpka. For yev. cf. Phil. ii. 7; Gal. iv. 4; 
Joh. i, 14. The entry into a new kind of existence is implied in all 
these passages: the special kind is marked here and Joh. l.c. as xara 
cdpxa, that is, existence as a man, év djowpare dvOpwrov (Phil.), éx 
yuvaixés (Gal.). odp§ here stands for human nature as such, including 
all that belongs to it (cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16), and not ‘flesh’ as con- 
trasted with ‘spirit’; cf. Westcott on Joh. i. 14, Thayer, s.v. 3. _ 

é& oméppatos AavelS. The Davidic descent is referred to as mark- 
ing the fulfilment of prophecy: a commonplace in the primitiye 
argument; cf. Acts ii. 29 f., xiii, 34 f.; 2 Tim. ii. 8; Rev. iii. 7 
(v. Swete); Mk xii. 35. 

4. tod dpic0évTos, ‘who was distinguished, from His brethren 
kara odpka, a8 Gop’s Son by an act of power,” closely || Acts xvii. 31, 
év dvdpt @ wpiwev x.7.r., “by a man whom He marked out or dis- 
tinguished for that office, by the warrant of raising Him from death.” 
The fundamental notion of dplfev is to distinguish or mark off one 
object from others by drawing a line between them: so of local 
boundaries, of definitions, of appointments to specific work or office, 
of discriminations. Here, as in Acts lc., the line is drawn by the 
act of Gop in raising Jesus from the dead; that marked Him off 
from other men and indicated consequently His true character as, 
not David’s son only, but Son of Gop. N, then that the word does 
not imply that He then became Son of Gop, as yevduevos implies that 
He became man, but that His unique Sonship then became clear to 
men, Cf. also Acts xi. 29 with Field’s note. Chrys, devxdévros, 
dropav0évros comes near to the meaning but does not express so 
fully the action of Gop. 

Contrast EOnke, Heb. i. 2; yevduevos, v. 8, gat vi. 20; Col. i. 18; 
érolnoev, Acts ii. 86; éxaploaro, Phil. ii. 9. These verbs can be used 
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when it is a question of offige and relation to man, but not of nature 
and relation to Gop. 
' yiod cod, anarthrous, as marking the character, not the individual 
merely. 

éy Buvdper, ‘by an act of power’; cf. Acts ii. 33, 77 detig@=by His 
mighty Hand; 1 Oor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. xiii. 4; Eph. i. 19, 20; Heb. 
vii. 16. The resurrection of Jesus was an exercise of Gon’s power, 
unique but inevitable, Jesus being who He was, unique but the 
warrant of consequent exercise of the same power on men in Christ; 
ef. also Phil. iii. 10. The phrase goes closely with épicGévros; for 
éy cf, 1 Pet, i. 5 (v. Hort); Rom, xy. 13, 19; 1 Cor. ii. 5; 2 Cor. 
vi. 7. 

Kad Ty. GyLwovvys. Kata indicates the correspondence of this act 
of Gop with the nature of Him on whom it was exercised, It was 
natural that, Jesus being what He was, Gop should raise Him from the 
dead; cf. Actsii. 24. It follows that mv. ay. refers to the divine nature 
of Jesus, in contrast with odpé which indicates His true human nature. 
This divine nature is properly indicated by the genitive of quality. 
dywos is the specific word in the Greek Bible for that which is 
essentially divine. It is used secondarily of persons and things as 
related to or belonging to Gop, cf. Hort, 1 Pet. p. 70; Davidson, 
0.T. Theology, pp. 256 ff.; Heb. ix. 14 (with Westcott’s note). The 
alsen:e of the article shows that we are dealing with the nature of 
the Son Himself. 

€ dvarrdcews vexpov. The raising of Christ is the testimony of 
Gop to His nature; cf. Acts i. 22, ii. 24 et passim; 1 Cor. xy. 14 al. 
With 6pic0évros—the distinction was the immediate result of resur- 
rection; cf. closely Acts xxvi. 23. The phrase dv. v. (without articles, 
limited to Acts (4), Rom. (here), 1 Cor. xy. (3), Heb. vi. 2) describes 
most generally the fact and its nature=resurrection from death, 
vekpoy is gen. of definition, distinguishing this dvdcraovs from other 
kinds (cf. Le. ii. 34; Heb. vii. 11, 15; Acts vii. 37 al.). 

*I. Xp. 7. «. 4. The full title sums up the argument implicit in 
the preceding clauses: the Son of Gop is the Man Jesus, the promised 
Christ, our Sovereign Lord, the one subject of the Gospel; cf. esp. 
Acts ii. 36, Phil. ii. 11. It occurs about 68 times in 8. Paul, about 
19 in the rest of N. T. 

5. Sv ov. He who is the subject of the Gospel is also the agent 
through whom Gop dispenses those powers which enable men to 
minister the Gospel; cf. Joh. i. 17; Gal. i. 1. 

a Bowev. The subject of v. 1 is recovered—the apostolic com- 
mission exercised under the Lord, The aorist refers to the act hy 
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which the commission was given; cf, 1 Cor. ii. 12, xv. 8, 9; 1 Tim. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11. The plural=we Christian apostles (ct. ray 
mpopnrav a.) as 1 Cor. i. 23, ii, 12. But 8. Paul certainly uses the 
plural with direct, though perbaps not exclusive, reference to himself, 
e.g. 2 Cor. x. passim; Moulton, p. 86, 

xdpw kal drocroAry. The close connexion of the words, and the 
immediate context, prove that xdpis is here used in the specially 
Pauline sense of the favour of Gop as extended to all mankind, with 
especial reference to S. Paul’s commission to the Gentiles, cf. Gal. 
i. 15f., a decisive parallel; Gal. ii, 7f. Cf. Robinson, Hph. pp. 224i., 
‘“‘the freeness and universality of the Gospel.” 8. Paul felt that his 
commission was a signal instance of Gop’s free favour. Cf. also xv. 15; 
Phil. i. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 10. daroorodr =commission. 

els Srakorv wloerews, to promote obedience (to Gop) springing from 
or belonging to faith in Him (not from keeping of law). The phrase 
corresponds to els evayyé\or cod in v. 1 and indicates the attitude of 
recipients of the Gospel; their faith accepts and brings them to obey 
Him who reveals Himself in the Gospel as their Gop. The genitive 
is then a genitive of ‘ derivation or foundation’ as in iv. 13; cf. Hort, 
1 Pet. p. 89 (see the whole note), With trakoy the genitive seems 
never to be objective in N. T. (not even 2 Cor. x. 5). Obedience will 
be the sign of the coming in of the Gentiles as disobedience was the 
cause of the rejection of Israel; cf. x. 21; Isa. Ixv. 12, Ixvi. 4. 
It is the proper outcome of faith, the acceptance of Gon’s offer; 
of. 1 Pet. i. 2. 

ty macw tots veri. Of. xv.12, xvi. 26=Gentiles: the racw added 
to emphasise the universality of the commission, cf. 13. 

imp Tod dvéparos airod, i.e. of the Lord Jesus Christ. The name, 
both in O.T. and N.'., stands for the Person as revealed for man’s 
acknowledgment; cf. Acts ix. 15. 3 Joh. 7 (where see Wesicoti’s 
add. note) is an exact parallel; Acts v. 41, ix. 16, xxi. 13, of suffering 
on behalf of the Name they proclaimed. The full force comes out Phil. 
ii. 9—11, The idea, not the word, is present 2 Cor. v. 20; Eph. vi. 20. 
imp then=to gain acknowledgment of Him as revealed. 

6. é ols «.7.A. A hint of the reason of his writing to them. 
Cf. v. 13. 

kal tpets. Throughout the Epistle S. Paul primarily considers 
Gentile Christians. 

KAntol “I. Xp. Called to belong to Jesus Christ, || «AnTds daé- 
croros, v. 1, and KAqrots dylous, v. 7. The genitive stands for an 
adjective, e.g. Xpucriavor. 

7. ©wacw «.7.A. The local designation comes first, then the 
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foundation of their state in~Gon’s love, then the demand thus made 
on them for response. 

All Christians in Rome are addressed, whatever their previous 
history. 

é&yarnrots God, ‘Gop’s beloved’: a unique phrase, but cf. 1 Thes. i 
4, 2 Thes. ii. 18, and with dy.or Col. iii. 12. Gon’s love for them is the 
beginning, the call follows, and it is a call to respond to that love by 
a life consecrated to Gop; ef. Eph. v. 1. 

KAnrots dylois, called to be holy, as Gop is holy; cf. 1 Pet. i. 15, 
16 (see Hort). Constructed as kAnrds daébcrodvs above, See note 
on aywwovvys, v. 4. 

xépis 4. k.7.A. The words, while reminding of the common forms 
of salutation, have their full Christian sense. Gop’s favour and the 
peace which it brings between man and Gop, and between man and 
man, is the prayer of S. Paul for his readers. The stress is thrown 
on xdpis by the interposition of bpiv. 

Gro 6. 1. 1.4. KI. Xp. 8. Paul’s regular form except Col. i. 2, 
1 Thes. i. 1 (2 Thes.i. 2, judy is absent), till the Pastoral Kpistles. Note 
that here the Lord Jesus Christ is coordinated with Gop our Father 
as the source of blessing (in v. 5 He is the Agent of the Father’s 
blessing): this coordination is highly significant; it appears in its 
clearest form already in Epp. Thes. (n. esp. 1 Thes. iii.11, 2 Thes.i. 12, 
ii. 16): it combines the Christian experience and conviction as to the 
Person of the Lordewith the Lord’s own teaching as to the Father- 
hood of Gop into the theological conception which (ef. 2 Cor. xiii, 13) 
was ultimately expressed in the Catholic dogma of the Trinity. See 
S.H. ad loc. For a Jew the position is already implied in the first 
phrase dof\os I. Xp. 

These introductory verses thus lay the foundations of the Gospel 
in the nature and act of Gop as revealed through His Son—a fitting 
introduction to an Epistle which is in fact a reasoned exposition of 
the Gospel as preached to Gentiles by 8. Paul. The main theological 
conceptions are here stated or implied in a fully developed form, but 
as attained through religious experience, not deduced or even inter- 
preted by any philosophical method. In full accordance with all 
other evidence as to the primitive development of Christian thought, 
these conceptions are seen to be reached by the reflection upon the 
fact of the Resurrection and the light thrown back from that fact 
on the teaching, acts, and character of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8—17. Thanksgiving 8—10a introduces the Occasion 10 b—15 
and the Subject 16—17 of the Epistle. 

He gives thanks to Gop for the wide report of their faith as 
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heartily as (9) his prayers for them have been unceasing and (10) 
have embodied his eagerness to see them, (11) to help them and be 
helped by them, by the faith which each finds in the other ; his prayers 
resulted in definite plans, hindered so far, to go to Rome and win 
fruit there also, by way of paying his debt, due to them as to others, 
of preaching the Gospel. He has been always ready to do this, for 
he has ‘no shame’ for the Gospel: it is an effective act of Gop’s 
power promoting salvation for all men, on the one condition of 
faith ; because it reveals the true nature of Gon’s righteousness in 
men as starting from faith and leading to faith, in accordance with 
a fundamental declaration of the old dispensation. : 

8. edxapiord, 8. Paul follows his greeting always with thanks- 
giving or blessing (evAoynrés), except in Gal. (@avudgw) and 1 Tim., 
Tit. Peculiar to this place are mov (exc. Phil. i. 3) and dia ’I. 
Xp. This fulness of phrase corresponds to the fulness of state- 
ment in 1—7. 

mepl mavtav v. Cf. raow in vv. 5, 7. 

ij wlonis 4. Karayy. Cf. 1 Thes. i. 8, iii. 6; Philem. 5. karayy., 
a weighty word, otherwise used only of the Gospel itself or some 
element in it (only Acts and Paul, 1 Cor., Phil., Col.). & Aw ro 
Kéop, anot unnatural exaggeration: he is writing from Corinth, the 
great commercial junction of the Empire. 

9. ydp introdtees the personal reasons for his writing. He 
establishes personal relations with his readers before communicating 
his message, as he basgs his commission on personal relations with 
the Lord. Cf. Col. i. 3ff. (the other unvisited church to which he 
wrote); 2 Tim.i. 3. Note also the force of xy. 14—30. 

podprus...6 ds «.7.A. This form of emphatic assertion is specially 
tised by S. Paul (only), when asserting the state of his own mind, 
2 Cor. i. 23; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thes. ii. 5, 10; ef. Wisdom i. 6; and is no 
doubt occasioned by the misrepresentations of his motives made by 
opponents. 

@ Aarpevw «.T.A. adds emphasis by express assertion of his whole- 
hearted devotion to Gop’s service. ‘ 

Aarpedw. Cf. Westcott on Hebr. p. 232, “marks the service of 
perfect subjection to a sovereign power”; uniformly expresses reli- 
gious service, voluntarily offered. 

év 76 mvedpart pov. The service rendered is spiritual, not ritual 
(cf. Phil. iii. 3), and offered by means of the central function of 
man’s personality. The connexion seems to be, the Gospel absorbs 
my activity in the service of Gop, and it is therefore easy to under- 
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év r. ev. t. v. a. The sphere of activity: Gop’s Gospel (v. 1) is also 
the Gospel of His Son, whose name is its epitome (v. 5) and who 
Himself is the author and commissioner (v. 5). 

as, how. pvelay v. mwou., make mention of; cf. 1 Thes. i. 2, Eph. 
i. 16 al.; always of prayer. 

10. éqt, at. Sedpevos et mas. Cf. Acts vili. 22; cf. Blass, p. 216. 
75y wore, at long last. 

eVo8wOrjcopat, ‘in passive always tropical; to prosper, be success- 
ful,” Thayer; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 3 Joh. 2; but cf. Sept., Judg. xviii. 5; 
Tob. v. 21, xi. 5; so S.H. adopt early English vy., ‘‘I have a 
spedi way.” © 

11. va tv perado «.7.A. The complex order and the indefinite 
Tt...xdpiou.a give a half apologetic tone to this expression of his 
object, leading at once to the correction rofro 6¢ éorw—if he benefits 
them they will also help him. ydpiopa, a concrete instance of 
Gon’s xapis, a gift of Gop. Of. perhaps 1 Thes. ii. 8; 2 Cor. i, 11, 
suggesting that the particular gift is a fuller realisation of the 
Gospel, in thought and life, at once appealing to and stimulating 
their spirit, and particularly in its universal character; cf. below 
xy. 15 and 29, 

es to or. This gift will be to their strengthening, or rather to 
the common encouragement of writer and readers. 

12. cvvirap., only here. éy (cf. éwi, 2 Cor. vie! 7), no |], =in my 
feelings about you. 

Sud THs év dAAyAOts K.7.A. lors has its gular meaning, faith 
in Gop through Christ, év dAX., which we each find in the other: 
he piles up phrases to emphasise the reciprocity of benefit (cuv., év 
add, U.K. é.). 

13. mpoc0éunv. He had got beyond prayers; he had made definite 
plans, but had been hindered by the exigencies of his work. 

Tid Kapirov, again the apologetic 71s. cya, ‘get,’ as always. 

14. The thought of the service he wished to render and the fruit 
he hoped to gain leads on to the statement of the motive and the 
theme of the Epistle. He has already got ‘fruit,’ and so is in debt 
to men of all classes and culture, and would wish to preach in Rome 
that he may be debtor to them too. This connexion is indicated by 
the asyndeton. 

"EdAnoly re kal BapBepous. Cf. Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii, 11 (Lightfoot’s 
note); this is the division of mankind current among the inhabitants 
of the Empire, primarily depending upon language. It excludes, in 
Paul’s mind, the Jew, In speaking of his debt, he thinks only of 
Gentiles: presently in speaking of the range of the Gospel, he includes 
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Jews. The Romans would now be included among “E))nves: cf. 
Lightfoot, l.c. p. 217 6. 

codois te Kal dvorjrots, a classification byculture; cf. 1 Cor.i.18f. : 
n. he was writing from Corinth. 

éhadérys. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 16f. (Giff.); a debtor, he wishes to pay the 
debt in Rome too. But in what sense a debtor? Ramsay (Pauline 
Studies, p. 55) suggests that this is a reference to what he had gained 
from his intercourse with Greeks and his position as a Roman 
citizen. This he felt should be repaid by bringing to them the Gospel. 
But this seems farfetched. Nor does Giff.’s reference to 1 Cor. ix. 16 
seem quite satisfactory. It is best taken in close connexion with 
kaprov x; ef. Phil, iv. 17. He has already ‘got fruit’ from these 
classes: he pays the debt by sowing the seed more widely among 
such. 

15. rd Kar’ épt, subject to mpd@vpov, sc. éo7w. So far as I have to 
do with the matter—ref. to éxwdOnv, v.13; ef. ra kar’ ewe, Phil. i. 12. 

16. éravoyxivopar. Cf, Mk viii. 38; 2Tim.i. 8. There is no lack of 
readiness, because there is no need of reserve; the Gospel is its own 
vindication. The tremendous opposition he had lately experienced, 
especially at Corinth, seems to be in his mind. 

Sivapis ydp Oeodx.7.A. Cf. 1 Cor. i, 18 f. The Gospel is not a mere 
message whose ineffectiveness might shame the preacher: it is Gop’s 
power for producing salvation. It is in fact Gop’s word sent out into 
the world with mighty effect; cf. Acts x. 36: it reveals and provides 
a power for man to enable him to live the life which Gop means for 
him. It was @ critical matter for S, Paul to show that in sweeping 
away law, as the condition of salvation, he was not destroying the 
one source of moral growth, that he was not antinomian, but setting 
free a new and mightier form of spiritual and moral health than any 
legal system did or could provide. The whole of this Epistle is 
directed to show that the Gospel alone provides and is such a power. 
This thought is developed in 1 Cor. i, 18—31; cf. also 1 Cor. ii. 5, 
iv. 20; 1 Thes. i. 5; (Heb. vii. 16). 

Ty. ‘Gopv’s power for salvation’ closely together=Gop’s effective 
means for saving men. The insertion of the article in A.V. and R.V. 
only weakens the force of the expression. ‘There are other mani- 
festations of Gon’s power; cf. v. 20. 

cwryplav includes deliverance from the slavery of sin and full 
spiritual and moral health. See 8. H. for the development of 
meaning. ‘It covers the whole range of the Messianic deliverance, 
both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the Wrath...and in 
its positive aspect as the imparting of eternal life” (Mk x. 30 ll; 
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Joh, iii. 15, 16, etc.); cf. 1. Thes. v. 9, 10, 11; ib. p. 24. Of. Ps. 
xevili. 2. It is a pity that the two adequate English translations 
health and wealth are both spoiled by custom, and-we have to fall 
back upon the Latin ‘salvation.’ 

Taytl ro wurrevovTt. For the connexion cf. Joh.i.12. The range 

of the power is universal, both as proceeding from Gop who is one 
and also as offered on the single condition of faith, a common human 
faculty. The condition is stated here in its most absolute form, but the 
context shows that it means trust in Gop who gives the power through 
His Son. Acts ii. 44, iv. 32 et passim show that from the first this 
trust was the recognised distinction of Christians; from belief of the 
message its meaning rapidly developed into trust in the Person, who 
was Himself the message, and in Gop as revealed in the Person. So 
the aorist of the verb=to become a Christian; cf. Acts xix. 2: of 
miorevovTes and memicrevxdres name Christians. It is in fact the 
response of the heart to the love of Gop, the source of the power. 
The basis of the Gospel as active in life is thus the personal relation 
between Gop and man in Christ. See Introd. p. xxxviiif. 
— *Tov8alp te mpdrov kal" EAAnvi. The mpSrov marks the historical 
sequence of revelation, consistently recognised by S. Paul. Of. iii: 1, 
ix. 1f., xi.16f., xv. 8,9; Acts xiii. 46; Joh. iv. 22; Mt. xv. 24; S.H. 
add Acts xxviii, 24f. The summing up of all mankind under the 
two religious divisions is the natural expression for a Jewish writer. 

17. ydp. The Gospel is Gon’s power, with this wide range and 
single condition, because in it Gop’s righteousness (which man 
needs if he is to answer to his true destiny) is revealed for man’s 
acceptance as beginning, as far as the human condition is concerned, 
from faith and promoting faith. 

Stkarocbvy God, not ‘a righteousness of Gon,’ but ‘Gon’s righteous- 
ness,’ i.e. righteousness as belonging to the character of Gop and 
consequently required by Him in the character of men: go dis- 
tinguished from any righteousness which man sets up for himself 
and thinks to acquire by himself; cf, x. 3; Phil. iii, 9; 2 Cor. v.21; 
Eph. iv. 24; 1 Joh. ii. 29; Mt. vi. 33; and below, vi. 13f. Cf. S.H. 
‘“‘Tt is righteousness active and energizing; the righteousness of the 
Divine Will as it were projected and enclosing and gathering into itself 
human wills.” Cf. Ps. xviii, 2 id. 

This ‘righteousness’ is in fact man’s owrnpla, true state of health; 
and the Gospel, revealing it as following upon faith, puts it in the 
power of every faithful man to reach. Hence the Gospel is Gop’s 
power, etc. 


As the owrnpla is that state of man in which he has made his own 
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the righteousness of Gop and so worked out in himself that image of 
Gop (cf. Joh. i. 12) in which he was created, so we shall presently see 
the converse is true—the damnation, destruction, of man lies in his 
forsaking that task and reproducing in himself the image of the 
beasts. 

éx mlorews els lori, resulting, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, from faith and promoting faith. It is of the nature of 
personal trust in one who is worthy of trust to deepen and widen 
itself. Ps. lxxxiii. 7 (Ixxxiv. 8) (8S. H.) is a good ||: but 2 Cor. ii. 16 
(ib.) is different. It is important to observe that man’s faith is the 
source of man’s righteousness only in a secondary degree. The 
primary source is Gop’s grace. 

Grokahvrrerat. The Gospel is not a new principle in Gop’s 
dealings with man, but a fresh revelation of what has always 
been there. This is emphasised by the quotation from Habakkuk, 
and the argument about Abraham in e¢. iv. 

Kadds yéyparrat, Habakkuk ii.4. N. that in Hab. the reference 
is to dangers from external foes and loyalty to Israel’s king. This 
is a good instance of the way in which 8. Paul applies what is 
occasional and local to the spiritual experience of man. 

6 88 Sixatos & miorews {yjoerar. The stress is on ex mlorews— 
the life which the man seeks to live, modelling himself, in his degree, 
on the righteousness of Gop, requires and results from trust in Gop. 

N. 8. Paul seldom reaches such a degree of abstraction in his 
statements as he does in these verses. It is due to his desire to 
state in the most summary form the character of the Gospel as he 
conceived it. But recalling vv. 2—7, we see that we are not even 
here. dealing with merely abstract principles: the Gospel itself is 
essentially concrete in the Person of the Son: the power of Gop is no 
impersonal force; but Christ Himself quickening men (cf. Phil. 
iii. 12); salvation and faith are no mere technical terms, but 
personal activities and conditions; Gop’s righteousness is not a 
system of laws or ethics, but the character. revealed in Jesus 
Christ ; our righteousness is that same character realised in our- 


selves, 


B. i. 18—iv. 25. Tue rmsr VinprcaTion or THE TuEme., THE 
Universanrry AND Nesp or tom GosPEn JUSTIFIED HISTORICALLY. 
i, 18—ii. 16. The Gospel is needed by Gentiles, because they are 

under sin (i, 18—82), and have incurred the just judgment of Gop 

(ii. 1—16). 

i. 18—32. (18) This power and condition revealed in the Gospel 
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meets the need of man; forim the actual state of man we can see 
that his life lies under Gop’s wrath. Man has by unrighteous action 
overlaid the truth imparted to him: (20) the knowledge of Gon, 
communicated through the visible creation as a means of conceiving 
the invisible character of Gop, His power in life and His divine 
. character, has been rejected; (21) men have failed to respond with 
appreciation and thanksgiving ; losing the sense of their own destiny 
and submitting their intelligence to the influence of blind reasonings 
and passions, (22) with a false assumption of cleverness, they have 
substituted for the image of Gop, in which they were created, the 
likeness of the mere animal nature. (24) As a consequence, left by 
Gop to their own devices, under the unclean rule of their own desires, 
they have taken the false instead of the true view of their due 
allegiance, substituted in their worship the creature for the Creator, 
and as a consequence perverted even the natural uses of the body to 
vile and unnatural indulgence; (28) their will refusing to act upon 
the knowledge of Gop, Gop has allowed them to surrender them- 
selves to all spiritual and moral ills, personal and social; (32) for 
they knowingly and willingly faced the verdict of death, and both 
practise and promote the practice of such things as incur that 
verdict. 

The revelation of the Gospel is the revelation of the righteous- 
ness of Gop in the Person of Jesus Christ, and of that righteousness as 
a power for reproducing itself in man, if man will trust it, or rather 
Him. This is paralleled by a statement of the consequences of 
man’s refusing to trust his knowledge of Gop, as seen in the lives 
and characters of men as they actually are, a revelation of Gop’s 
wrath; the state of man shows both the need of power for re- 
covery, and the condition in man for its action, namely recovered 
faith. 

As Gop’s righteousness is revealed in life, the Life of Jesus 
Christ, so Gon’s wrath is revealed in life, the life of men putting 
themselves into antagonism with Gop, choosing to be under His 
wrath. 

In this section 8. Paul summarises his observations of contem- 
porary conditions and generalises from it and from his judgment on 
history, in order to estimate the actual needs of man and the cause 
of his condition, as vindicating the character of the Gospel and its 
universal necessity, if man is to be delivered. 

18. ydp gives the reason for the revelation just described and for 
the condition of its effectiveness. 

rox. dpyxj cod, The revelation here spoken of is the revelation 
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through the actual facts of human life, just as the Gospel revelation 
is revelation through the actual facts of the divine life seen in the Man 
Christ Jesus, the Incarnate Son. 

aémoxadtvrrerat, as above, of a general fact or principle governing 
the relations between Gop and man. 

Spy) 90d, fundamentally=the relation between Gop as righteous 
and man as sinner. It ig seen under present conditions in the 
progress of sin and growing alienation. The final issue will be seen 
in the final judgment. As with cwrnpla, so with épyy, we have the 
double sense of present alterable condition, and future final deter- 
mination. The eschatological reference is, therefore, always implied, 
but not exclusive; cf. 1 Thes.i. 10, ii. 16, Lightfoot; Joh. iii. 36, 
Westcott, n.; Eph. v. 6; infra, iii. 5, ix. 22. It is opposed to cwrnpla 
(1 Thes. v. 9), gw# (Joh. iii. 36), gs (Eph. v. 9). The verb is never 
used with eds in N.T., though frequently in O.T. (but cf. Mt. 
xviii. 34; Lk. xiv. 21). 

am’ ovpavod, used originally literally and now metaphorically of the 
seat of Gon’s Presence, and so the place of origin of His judgments 
and commissions now and hereafter, the home indeed of all spiritual 
matters; so here the judgment on man’s defections is represented as 
revealed from thence, in contrast with all earthly opinions and judg- 
ments; cf. Mt. xvi. 19, xxi. 25; Lk. xv.18. Cf. Dalman, p. 2192., 
K.T. 

éoéBea, the violation of reverence; ddixla, the violation of 
righteousness: sin is regarded as a contempt of Gop’s claims on 
man, or as a breach of His will however revealed. 

rav...karexdvrov. The participial clause describes the action of 
man which constitutes him doeB} and ddicov. 

wiv GArjGeay. The next clause shows this to be quite general=the 
truth or true condition of man in his relation to Gop; both the truth 
of man’s nature and destiny, cf. Joh. viii. 32; James i. 18, v.19, and 
of Gop, in His revealed character and dealings; cf. 2 Thes. ii. 10—13. 
Cf. Hort on 1 Peter, p. 87. 

éy 48ix(q marks the condition created by man himself under which 
he holds the truth; it is the combination of the possession of the truth 
and this selfmade condition which constitutes the act and state 
of sin. All sin is due to will acting against knowledge. 

KarexdvTov. Karéxew means either (1) to possess, 1 Cor. vii. 30, 
xi. 2, or (2), less frequently, to restrain or keep under restraint, Lk. 
iv. 42; 2 Thes. ii. 6, 7. Here the sequence of thought is decisive in 
favour of the first meaning: it is essential to the argument that the 
primary condition which makes an act or state sinful, should be set 
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down here; namely, that the sinner knows what he is doing. Cf. 
Origen, Philocal. 73 (ed. Robinson). The compound has the force of 
real or full possession; cf. Moulton, p. 111f. Contrast Lk. viii. 15. 

19. S.dru gives the reason for the wrath. For (Blass, p. 274) they 
knew Gop (19—21 a, expanding rh dd. xar.), but did not act on this 
knowledge (21 b—23, expanding éy déuxig). There should be a 
full stop or colon after xarexdvrwy: as v. 18 introduces the whole 
section. 

7O yvaorov r. §.=that element in or aspect of Gop which can be 
known. Gop can be known by man only in part: but that partial 
knowledge is true and adequate to man’s capacity and sufficient and 
indispensable for his life. He is revealed partially in nature, in- 
cluding human nature, with relative completeness in the Son. For the 
construction cf. Blass, p. 155, Winer-M., p. 295. This is not a case 
of the neuter adjective standing for an abstract substantive; the 
genitive is partitive. 

davepdy é. év avrots=‘is clear in them.’ They have a clear know- 
ledge of Gop so far as He can be known to man. Cf. Wisdom xiii. 1 
which §. Paul certainly has in mind; but he defines the situation with 
a much closer grip. 

6 Qcds yap K.7.A. explains the fact of the clearness of this know- 
ledge: it was due to a self-revelation of Gop through creation. 

20. td ydp ddpara...6edrns are best treated as parenthetic— 
explanatory of é¢avépwoev—the revelation of Gop through nature and 
human nature is true as far as it goes, but it is confined to His 
power both in nature and in morals, and His character as Divine 
Ruler and Lawgiver. Cf. generally Lk. xviii. 18 f. 

Td Gdpata avrod || 7d yy. Tr. 0.; cf. Acts xiv. 15 f., xvii. 22 The 
argument from the natural order was the first argument addressed 
- to Gentiles, as the argument from the O.T. order was the first 
argument addressed to Jews. The invisible things of Gop, His 
spiritual and moral attributes, are brought within the range of man’s 
mental vision through a conception gained by reflection upon the 
things He has made. There is a play on the double meaning of épav 
as applied to sensual and mental vision, the transition to the second 
being marked by vootmeva ; ef. Col. i. 15f.; Heb. xi. 27. 

dro ktlcews Koc pov, temporal: ever since there was a world to be 
the object of sense and thought, and minds to feel and think. Not, 
as Giff.,=dmd rot éxriopévov xdcomov; this would require articles and 
be tautologous ; cf. Mk x. 6, xili. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

tots Towrjpacty, dat. of means. kaloparar=are brought within the 
range of vision, 
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vootpeva, being conceived or framed into conceptions, made objects 
of thought; cf. Isa. xliv. 18; qu. Joh. xii, 40: and n. Heb. xi. 3, 
esp. the connexion of mlore and voodpuer. 

¥ re aldros a. Sivapis Kal Gadrys explain rd dépara. The primary 
conceptions of the Maker, formed by reflection upon things, are 
power and divinity. The fundamental assumption implied is that 
there must be a Maker—things could not make themselves, and man 
obviously did not make them, This assumption might well be taken 
by 8. Paul as universally agreed. From that he sees man’s reflection 
passing to the conception of power, and lasting or spiritual power; 
the conception of divinity is a further step, logically if not chrono- 
logically, first involving hardly more than antithesis to man and 
nature, but growing more complex with continued reflection ; it 
involves qualitative conceptions of the Maker, not merely quanti- 
tative conceptions of His Power. The very abstract term Ge.édrns 
(only here in N.T.; cf. Acts xvii. 29 and Wisdom xviii. 9) is used 
because the conceptions of Gon’s nature vary so widely with time and 
place. The term covers every conception of a Being, antecedent and 
superior to creation, which man has formed or can form. 

&lSvos. Only here and Jude 6in N.T.; Sept. only Wisdom vii. 26 ; 
frequent in class. Gk for lasting, eternal; e.g. Plato, Timaeus, 408, 
(Ga Geta dvra cal atdra. 

Stivapis. Hsp. used of Gon’s power in creation, old and new. Cf. 
above, v. 4. 

els rd may either express ‘ purpose’ (viii. 29) or simple result (xii. 3) : 
here generally taken of ‘ purpose,’ in which case it must be connected 
with épavépwoev above. But there is force in Burton’s argument 
for ‘result’ (M. 7.§ 411). Cf. Moulton, p. 219. N. A.V. and R.V. 
invert text and margin. 

dvatoXoyrTous, ii, 1 only. They have no defence as against 
Gop. 

21. drt picks up and expands the theme of v. 19. 

yvovres, aor. =having received or gained knowledge of Gop. || riv 
an. Karéxovres. 

@&dtaoav = did not ascribe the due honour to Gop for what they 
knew to be His acts; cf. Acts xi, 18; Mt. xv. 31, al. 

nrixaplernocav. They lacked the temper which should have led 
them doédfew. 

gparawOnoav. Vb only here; cf. 1 Cor. i. 20f., iii. 20, and egp. 
Eph. iv.17. The adjective implies absence of purpose or object, futility : 
so = they became draco, turning from the true object of all thought 
they invented vain and meaningless objects for themselves. 
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Siaroyiopot in S. Paul always in a bad sense; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 20, 
which perhaps gives the source of the use. It seems to imply the 
working of the intellect without correction by facts; ef. xiv. 1. év 
perhaps instrumental—they lost the true thread by their speculations. 

kal éokotic6y «.7.A. Cf. Eph. iv. 17f., missing the true aim, they 
lost the true light. 

kapdia more nearly corresponds to ‘mind’ than to ‘heart.’ So 
here dcvveros, unintelligent ; cf. x. 6, 8. Associated with thought and 
will (v. 24; 1 Cor. iv. 5) more usually than with feeling (Rom. ix. 2), 
see §.H. ‘There is the same tragic irony here as in 1 Cor. i. 204.; ef. 
Wisdom xi. 15. 

22. gdcKxovres. The asyndeton shows that this is an explanation 
of the preceding sentence. 4. of false allegations, Acts xxiv. 9, xxv. 19 
and here only. 

23. tAAagav. Cf. Ps. cvi. (cv.) 20; ef. infra 25. The consequence 
of their false conception is a false religion, substituting inferior objects 
of worship for the one true object. The construction is a survival of 
poetic usage. Of. Soph. Antigone 495 (Lietazmann). 

tyv Sdtav. Here apparently = the manifestation of Gop as an object 
of worship; cf.v.21. ||7d ywordy r. 0. the manifestation of Gop as 
an object of knowledge. 

24. The consequences seen in the moral condition, to which Gop 
handed man over. Man by ignoring the truth is led to neglect the 
worship of Gop for the worship of creatures, and thence (24) to 
failure in due respect to his own body and (26) consequent misuse of 
the body for unnatural ends, and (28) misapplication of the mind to 
devising conduct which ignores his own true end and all social 
claims. 

mapédoxev 6 0. Cf. vv. 26, 28; cf. iv. 25, and for the converse 
Phil. ii. 12, This surrender of man to the consequences of his own 
choice is also the act of man himself, cf. Eph:iv. 19. But it is still 
an act of judgment on the part of Gop. See S. H., Giff., Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, p. 15 f. 

éy tats érubuplois r. k. a. The desires, uncontrolled by the choice 
of man’s true end, are the occasions of sin. 

rod aripdterbor, The gen. expressing result, as generally in 
8. Paul, cf. Moulton, p. 217, = the use of the body for purposes not 
intended; cf. mé0y driulas below, and n. esp. Col. ii, 23 (note in 
C.G.T.). év avrots requires us to take dridfecOa as pass. 

25. oltwes. Quippe qui, “seeing that they,” repeats v. 23 with 
amplification. 


Thy GAnGevav rod Geod. Quite comprehensive =the truth about 
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Gop and themselves and their relation to Him; so + WeiSea the 
false theory or statement of man and Gop which they adopted ; cf. 
2 Thes, ii. 11, 1 Joh. ii. 27. 

éreBdcOnoay. Here only inN.T.,and O.T. only Hos. x. 5Aq. = they 
made their objects of worship. 

€\dtpevoav. Of full religious service. See Westcott, Hebr. ref, 
above, v. 9. 

mapa Tov Kt., to the neglect of. Winer-M., p. 504; n. the tragic 
irony of the antithesis. 

6s éoriy evA. K.7.A. Cf. ix. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 31, in each case a mark of 
deep emotion. 

26. 8d rotro. Wilful rejection of Gop’s self-revelation under- 
mines self-respect, purity, and the whole sphere of duty. 

wd0yn atyslas. The gen. is descriptive—shameful passion. The 
thought of misuse is included in drimla; of. ix. 213; as pvorky and 
kata dvocw mark a right use. 

27. dtrohapBdvovres, ‘receiving as due.’ 

28. éoxipacav, ‘they thought not fit’ (cf. Field, ad loc.). The 
verb implies approval after testing: the infinitive is epexegetic. tév 
Oesv closely with the verb; cf. in passive construction 1 Thes. ii. 4. 
They tested or proved Gop and decided not to keep Him, ete. 

éxew, pres.=to keep, maintain what they had received. év 
émuyveoes=rather ‘intimate’ than ‘ full’ knowledge, close application 
of mind rather than mastery, though the latter follows in due degree. 
Cf. Robinson, Hph. 248 f.; Moulton, p. 113; of. iii. 20, x. 2; 
Phil. i. 9; of. 2 Cor. xiii. 5 f. 

adSdkurov voty—vods the mind as originating purposed action, good 
or bad. ddédxuos, unable to stand the test which is properly applied 
to it; cf. 2 Cor. l.c.; Heb. vi. 8. 

29. This catalogue of sins emphasises the false relations of man 
to man as following upon the false relation of men to Gop and the 
false conception of the proper use of man’s own nature. The classi- 
fication is only partially systematic, 29a the mental dispositions, 
29b—31 the dispositions seen in various kinds of action. 

32. oltuves «.7.A, define once more the root of the evil—rejection 
of known truth—here as to the fixed judgment of Gop on such acts 
and PPCEROnS.. 

76 Sixatopa=the just decision or claim, ef. ii. 26, viii. 4; Lk. i. 6, 
not so much of the judge as of the legislator. The word and its 
cognates used of a judge seem always to imply acquittal. 

mpacoovres. Practise—methodically and deliberately. movod- 
ow=commit the acts, without necessarily implying deliberation. 
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cvyevSoxovew, join with deliberate and hearty purpose. There is a 
true climax. A conspiracy of evil is worse than isolated actions, 
because it indicates the set tendency of the heart. Cf. 8.H.; ef. Lk. 
xi. 48; Acts viii. 1, xxii. 20. N. the Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Ash. vi. 2, kat apdocovor TO Kaxdv Kal ouvevdoxotcr Tols mpdccovoew. 
Charles regards this passage as the original of our verse here. 


CHAPTER II. 


1—16. Gon’s wrath, thus revealed in human life through the 
consequences of man’s rejection of Gop, is also seen in the judgment 
of Gop upon man’s conduct—the only just judgment (1) because all 
men being implicated no man has the right to judge, and (4) a just 
judgment because Gop has offered man the opportunity of repent- 
ance and (5) judges wilful wrongdoing (6) by the main tendencies of a 
man’s life, (9) without favour to any privileged race, (12) in accord- 
ance with opportunities given even to Gentiles and (14) the use made 
of knowledge admittedly possessed even by Gentiles. This section is 
closely connected with the preceding by the 6.d and by the verbal and 
sense echoes (dvamo\dyyros, mpdocets). 

1. dvamoddyytos k.t.A. The consequence of this state of man, 
being universal, is that there is no excuse for men judging their 
neighbours. The statement is quite general; but vv. J—11 show 
that the Apostle is thinking in particular of the Jew’s wholesale con- 
demnation of Gentiles and justification of himself. 

kpives...kataxplves, the mere attitude of judgment is a con- 
demnation of thyself; cf. Mt. vii. lf; Lk. vi. 37. 

wov érepov, thy neighbour or thy fellow-man; cf. xiii. 8; 1 Cor. 
vi. 1, x. 24, al. 

td yap aitd mpdooes, whether you realise it or not—developed, 
for the Jew, in vv. 21f. 

2. 7d Kplwa rod Qcod. The dpyi is now conceived as an act of 
judgment. 

kata dAjGaav, in accordance with truth—i.e. the true facts of 
Gop’s nature and man’s condition. Moral judgment ought to express 
the actual mind of the judge in relation to the case submitted to him, 
This is the case with Gop’s judgment, not with man’s as here 
considered. Man can judge only so far as he is making his own the 
mind of Gop; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3. Gon’s judgment is just because it 
corresponds to facts. 

3. The nexus seems to be this: do you calculate that this correct 
attitude towards sin in others will exempt your case from being 
considered by Gop, or are you merely indifferent to His merciful 
dealing with you? ‘The case is put in the most general way and 
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applies to all theoretic judgment of others; but the crucial instance 
in mind is the Jew; cf. vv. 17 ff. 

éxdevéy, shalt clean escape ; cf. Lk. xxi. 36; Heb. ii. 3. 

4. xXpyororytos. The word has special reference to Gop’s 
generous gifts to men; cf. xi. 22; Eph. ii. 7; Tit. iii. 4. Here=the 
generosity which has conferred graces and benefits which the man, 
who presumes to judge, mistakes for special excellences of his own, 
and so makes light of the Giver; e.g. cf. vv. 17f. 

THs dvoxys, ‘forbearance,’ iii. 26; cf. Acts xvii. 80. paxpo- 
Ovpla =the long continuance of xpyordrys and dvoy7 in spite of men’s 
ways : a favourite word with 8. Paul. Cf. Ps. vii. 11, the adjective 
freq. of Gop in O. T.; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 20. 

dyvooy. Once more man misses the aim which Gop proposes. 

tO|xpyoroy. The neut. adj. for the abstract subst.=% xpnorérns. 
For the thought, 2 Pet. iii. 15. 

ayer, ‘is (always) leading thee,’ a good instance of the linear 
action of the present, describing tendency not fulfilled. 

5. 8 «.7.4, =however you are deceiving yourself all the while, in 
fact you are storing up wrath. 

kata tHv okA. Deut. ix. 27; cf. Mt. xix. 8; Acts vii. 51. «ard, 
the hardness and unrepentant heart is the measure of the wrath 
stored up. 

dperavénrov. Only here, 

Onravplfes. Cf. James v.3. Contrast Mt. vi. 23. It isthe man’s 
own act. 

évj. 0. Rev. vi. 17 only in N.T.; cf. Zeph. i. 15, 18, ii. 3. 

kal darokaAvipews. When there will be no evading the true facts. 

Sixaoxpioias. Hos. vi. 5 (Quinta Orig. Hew. ad loc.) only in 
Greek Bible;=righteousness in judging, excluding favouritism. 

6. 8s amoddéce. Cf. Ps. lxii, 3; Prov. xxiv. 12. 

ta %pya. The judgment will correspond to the man’s real character 
as shown by the works he produces, not as merits that earn but as 
evidence of character: the works are then described in vv, 8 f. as the 
main effort and tendency of a man’s life, the temper which governs 
him, and the aims he affects. 

7. ‘ots pév. Explanatory, therefore the asyndeton. The rhyth- 
mical movement and the balanced antitheses of these clauses decide 
two ambiguities: (1) fyrodow governs the preceding accusatives ; 
(2) there should be a colon at Ouuds; Od. K. o7. begin the second pair 
of antitheses, The whole structure is noticeable. Of, Joh. Weiss 
Theol. Stud. D. B. Weiss darged., Gottingen, 1897. 

Kad’ vmopoviy é d, The temper by which the life is directed. 

. 
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ta. =perseverance against opposition. The gen.=in good work; cf. 
1 Thes. i. 3. 

Sd—av Kal +. K. ad. with (yrodcw, describing the aims of the life; 
cf, i, 23, 24. The reflection of the known character of Gop in his 
own life is a man’s proper aim: and the gift of Gop by which that 
aim is ultimately secured is {w? aldévios, which again is represented 
in the third clause as 6. x. r. ‘kat elpnvy. The three words here, then, 
describe the perfected life of man, hig true aim. For dé¢a in this 
sense cf. ix, 23; 2 Cor. iti. 18; for riu cf. 1 Pet. i..7 (see Hort, ref, 
Ps. vili. 6; Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 20); for d@@apola cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, 
xy. 42; 1 Pet. i.4; Eph. vi. 24 (see Robinson) =immortality. 

Caivatdvov. Cf. vi. 23; Gal. vi.8; cf. Dan. xii.2; 2 Mace. vii. 9; 
4 Mace. xv. 3 only up. LXX. In Synoptics, of the life of the coming 
age, cf. Mk x. 17, 30. Eternal life, the peculiar condition of Gop, is 
His consummate gift to man, operative in present conditions but 
consummated only in the future, the sum and crown of all His other 
gifts; cf. alsovi. 22; 1 Tim.i. 16, vi.12; Tit.i. 2, iii. 7; ef. Westcott 
on Joh. iv. 14. 

8. é& ép.Olas. Hrom the literal sense of ‘work for hire,’ through 
the political sense of ‘ self-seeking or partisan factiousness’ (cf. Gal. 
yv. 20), the word gets the general ethical sense of ‘self-seeking ’ (cf. 
Phil. ii. 3; James iii. 16) to the disregard of service, whether of Gop 
or man. So=picdapvia, ambitus, Wetst. ad Joc. Here in sharp 
contrast to xa’ iw. &. ad. (See Hort on James iii. 14.) 

ameovot «.T.A. sum up the description given i. 21—32. Dis- 
obedience to known truth is again the condition of judgment; cf. 
xi, 30—33. 

Tq GAnSela includes as above, i. 18, truth of act and life as is 
emphasised by the parallelism with 6. x. tiu. x. a¢0. (yrodcw, and so 
)( 77 ddcla. 

épyy Kal Gupds. N. the change of construction : “ dpy the settled 
feeling, Quuds the outward manifestation,” 8. H. 

9. OArtus Kal orevoxwpla. These words must be separated from 
6. x. 0.: they begin the second pair of antitheses ; the adoption of the 
false and wrong aim worries and narrows the whole life; ef. viii, 35; 
2 Cor. iv. 8, vi: 12. But the direct reference here again is to the 
final state, consequent on judgment. 

éml w. W. «7.4. pick up and enforce rots é& ép, x.7.d. and 
emphasise the universality of the judgment and the single condition 
ra ya; the underlying thought then comes to the surface in ’Iovdalov 
«.7.A.3 for this pair of antitheses the dominant thought is the univer- 
sality of the judgment, as in the first pair its certainty and quality, 
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10. eiprivy replaces dp@apala, wider and more ethical : peace with 
Gop and map, characterising the true life; in contrast also with éf 
épidelas. 

ll. ov ydp éotiy tpocwmoAnpyla. The fundamental quality of the 
righteous judge. Cf. Deut.x.17; Mt, xxii. 16 || Lk, xx. 21; Gal. ii. 6; 
Eph. vi. 9, al. 

Tapa to Oe, ‘with Gop,’ that is, in Him and His acts, as judge; 
for this use of zapda (for év) due to reverence, cf. Hort on James i. 17 
(p. 30), eft Mk x. 27. 

12—16. These verses bring out, further, the principle of judgment 
in accordance with the opportunities a man has had and the use he 
has made of them. Privilege does not exempt from judgment but 
heightens responsibility ; nor does the absence of privilege exempt, 
provided there is some knowledge which demands corresponding 
action. The special object of these verses is to justify the in- 
clusion of Gentiles under the judgment of Gop. In v. 17 we pass to 
the case of the Jew. 

12. 6dcov. All without distinction. 

dvépws. The antithesis év vdum and 6a vduov and the parallel ra 
Hh vopov éxovra, prove that av. =without law (not ‘ against law,’ as 
1 Tim. i, 9 (?)); cf. 1 Cor. ix. 21. In fact it is arguable that dvouos 
should always be taken in this sense in N.T. See on 14. 

Hpaprov, in accordance with the whole preceding argument, implies 
acting against knowledge, even though that knowledge has not been 
given in explicit law; v. 4 f. explain how it was given. See Add. 
Note D, on dmapria, p. 213. 

Aor. most simply taken as ‘timeless’; cf. Moulton, p. 134; Burton, 
§ 54, who calls it ‘collective.’ The aorist expresses fundamentally 
‘action at a point’ or action simply in itself without time reference. 
A special difficulty arises in the indicative because the augment gives 
a reference to past time: but as the present is properly durative, it ig 
natural that the necessity for expressing simple action should lead to 
the use of the aorist in this sense, in spite of the effect of the 
augment: so I take it here and iii. 23 and tr. ‘all that sin,’ Other- 
wise, it should be translated by the future perfect, under the influence 
of the future in the apodosis. 

13. o¥ ydp justifies the latter clause of 12. If law is a ground 
of sinning, law must be done, if a verdict of acquittal is to be 
gained, 

SixarwOycovrat, A clear case of the forensic use of d.xacoby=shall 
be acquitted. See Introduction, p. xxxvi. 

14. dtav yap. The principle of v. 13 applies to Gentiles, only we 
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have to think not of explicit law, but of knowledge of right and 
wrong evidenced in their conscience and utterances. 

Suspicion has been cast on these verses (14, 15) on the ground that 
they interrupt, both the rhythmical antitheses, and the argumentative 
structure of the passage (v. 16 returning to v. 13). Some take them 
as a later comment, though in strict accordance with the principles 
of the passage; some as a marginal note by S. Paul himself. But 
their genuineness is indicated by the fact that they are not only in 
accordance with but strictly necessary to the argument; for it is 
essential to make it clear here in what sense Gentiles are in relation to 
law: only if in such relation could they be amenable to judgment. 
Of. J. Weiss, op. cit. p. 218 n. 

€0vn. Gentiles as such. 

Ta. pu) vopov gxovra. The admitted condition of 2v7. 

dioe with rodow=without the help of an external revelation in 
law; cf. Eph. ii. 3 (n. Robinson) ; Gal. ii. 15, iv. 8. dos, morally 
neutral, depends on man’s use; cf. i. 26, ii. 27. 

v0 Tov vowov=the acts prescribed by such a revealed law. 

éavtots eloly vopos. Here 8. Paul boldly applies the term védyos to 
the condition which has just been described as dvouos. They have no 
law outside themselves; but the knowledge of Gop, which they have, 
takes the place of revealed law and may even be called law for them. 
It is a good instance of the way in which 8. Paul goes behind the 
ordinary use of language and cuts down to the vital nerve of thought. 
See further in ch. vii., viii. 1—4. 

15. olrives explains the preceding phrase. 

évSelkvuvrar, ‘give proof of’; cf. ix. 17; cf. 2 Cor. viil. 24; 
Eph. ii. 7; i.e. by their actions. The fact that moral goodness is found 
in Gentiles is assumed throughout this argument as much as the fact 
that all sin. 

7d &pyov Tod vépov, Not the law itself, but that effect which 
is produced by the law in those who have it. Not=‘‘the course of 
conduct prescribed by the law” (S.H.); that could hardly be 
described as ‘written in the heart’; but “the knowledge of Gop’s 
will, of right and wrong,” which is found in all human consciousness, 
and in a heightened degree in those who have an external law; cf. 
vii. 7 f.; || therefore to i. 19, 21, and different from iii, 20, 28; ef. 
Gal. v. 19; perhaps Jamesi. 4; 1 Thes. i. 3; 1 Cor. ix.1; Mt. xi. 19. 
(Ewald, de voce ovvedjoews p. 17, after Grotius, qu. S.H.) 

yparrdy @r. x. a. Cf. for the metaphor 2 Cor. iii. 2. On Kap8la 
the seat of knowledge and will, see above, i, 24, Cf. Weiss, Z'heol. 
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cuvpaprupovens K.T.A., explain the nature of the édeéts ; cf. Igoe 
The cpd vb only here and viii. 16, ix. 1. In the two latter places 
the force of the cvv- is clear from the context. Here apparently the 
other witness is ‘their actions’; cf. 2 Cor. i. 12. It is possible, 
however, that the cvr- is merely ‘ perfective.’ Cf. Moulton, p. 113. 

THis cvveSicews. The primary idea of the word is (1) ‘con- 
sciousness’ as due to reflection, on the model of the use of the verb 
cuverdévar éavT@ Tt, ‘to be conscious of an experience good or bad’; 
on this follows the meaning (2) ‘ experience’ as the sum of reflective 
consciousness or self-knowledge, subjective always; and (3) so the 
‘feeling’ which admits or rejects as alien a new candidate for ad- 
mission into a man’s sum of experience; then (4), as a special 
development of the last meaning, ‘conscience’ as suggesting moral 
judgments. See Add. Note, p. 208. Here=(2) ‘their conscious experi- 
ence’; the effect of the law is recognisably part of their mental 
equipment or consciousness, their stock of ideas; the next clause 
then explains how their consciousness bears this witness. 

peratd ddArjAwv=as between each other, in mutual intercourse : 
it ig the mutual intercourse of men which arouses the moral 
judgment, even when that moral judgment is exercised upon the 
man’s own experience, as here; cf.S.H. This is an instance of the 
development of personality by social relations. Cf. Ward, I'he Realm 
of Ends (1911), p. 366. 

Tov Noyiopov. Their thoughts exhibit moral judgments, pre- 
supposing that knowledge which is the effect of the law. For 
Aoyopot cf. 2 Cor. x. 5 only, freq. in LXX. Here = reflexion 
passing moral judgment on the contents of consciousness. (In 
4Macc.=reason as master of the passions and champion of piety.) 
This interpretation seems to be necessitated not only by the regular 
‘use of Noyicuds but also by the context; n. esp. Ta Kpumta Tay 
avO pire, 16. ‘ 

a kal dirohoyoupévwv, The approval of conscience rarer than the 
Re ae atcki ct: but not unknown. 

16. év q 1pépa K.7.A.=at the assize (by the judgment) of Gop roc 
judges not by privilege or appearance but by the secret contents of a 
man’s heart: to be taken with the whole of the preceding sentence, 
as supporting the analysis of the Gentile state by appeal to the 
method by which Gop judges. Gentiles clearly have this knowledge, 
etc., if judged as Gop judges by the unseen state of their hearts. 

For 7pépq in this sense cf. 1 Cor. iv. 3, perh. also above, v. 5. 

Tf to avoid the obvious difficulties of this interpretation we look for 
some other connexion for év 7 7., we must go back to v. 12 and regard 
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the two clauses introduced by yap as parenthetic. The objections to 
such a conception of the passage may be modified, if we remember 
that it was in all probability dictated, and we can imagine that in the 
speaker’s pause, while these two clauses were being written down, his 
mind recurred to the main subject of the paragraph, and he concludes 
with the thought of the final assize. 

Kplve. If we read the present, the stress is laid on the general 
principles of Gov’s judgment; if the future (kpive?, cf. iii. 6) on the 
certain judgment itself. 

kata, ro evayyéAuoy pov. The judgment was a primary element of the 
Gospel as presented to Gentiles (Acts xvii. 31, xxiv. 25), and as a 
judgment of character, rather than of acts: and this quality of the 
judgment was involved in its being administered through the agency 
of Christ Jesus, who is Himself the judge, as being Himself the 
standard, of human goodness. 

17—iii. 20. The Gospel is needed by Jews, who have also failed 
through ignoring the one condition of righteousness. 

17. Under the same principle comes the Jew, who has full and 
- privileged opportunities (21) and yet makes ill use of them by 
open unrighteousness (25) from the consequences of which no 
privilege can deliver him in face of a judgment which considers 
character and not privilege. (iii. 1) His advantage,was an ex- 
ceptional trust given by Gop, which his failure does not impair, as on 
Gon’s part, though it justifies his punishment, but not himself. 
(9) He is, therefore, as sinning against knowledge, a state foreseen in 
O. T., under the same condemnation as the Gentile, law having given 
to him the knowledge which makes wrongdoing into sin. 

This section shows explicitly that the Jew belongs to the class rév 
rhy ddjdevav év ddixla karexbvrwy. They possess the truth, vv. 17—20, 
évy dduxla, 21 ff. Here, as there is no dispute as to fact, the Jew 
obviously possessing the truth, the main argument is directed to his 
supposed plea, that his specially privileged poe sexnin Die him 
from condemnation (iii, 1—20). 

It is important to realise that the whole abreee is laid on acting 
upon knowledge, whether embodied in human consciousness or in an 
external law; it is this duty of obedience which is the characteristic 
demand of the pre-Christian dispensation ; and its exposition leads to 
the conclusion that all have sinned and are amenable to judgment, as all 
have failed to obey law, in one form or another. Cf. S.H., p. 58, 
Lft, Gal. iv. 11, Hort, R. & H. p. 25. 

17. et 8 Apodosis v. 21; on the construction cf. Winer- M., 
p. 711 (who keeps ef 5¢), Blass, p. 284 (who prefers t5e ; so Field ad 
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loc.). If we read ei 8€ it is a.case of anacoluthon, of a quite intelligible 
kind. The nexus supports et 8é. He is passing from the case of the 
Gentile to the case of the Jew with his special conditions; and the 
particle of contrast is required. 

*Iovdatos )( “Envy marks nationality, but suggests too all that 
the distinctive nationality meant to the Jew; cf. Gal. ii. 4. 

érovopdty. Only here in N.T. The émt gives the force of a 
specific name, differentiating a part in a wider class. So here=not 
dv@pwros only, but “Iovdatos, Cf. Plato, Protag. 349 a, coguoriy 
érovopdges ceaurov. 

éravaraty K.7.4. These clauses enumerate the details of the true 
prerogatives of the Jew, as called by Gop; so 

Kauxaoo., in a good sense; all your boasting is in Gop and His 
dealings with you; ef. v. 11, 2 Cor. xi. 7. 

18. to 0dnpa. Of. Lft, Revision, p. 106, ed. 1; p. 118, ed. 2 
(S.H.). 

Soxipdzes. As above, i. 28, ‘approvest, after testing.’ 

7a Stadépovra=the things that are better, the better courses 
of conduct; cf. Phil. i. 10, and for the verb 1 Cor. xv. 41; Gal. 
ivet Le 

karnxovpevos= being taught—all teaching at this time being oral; 
ef. Lk. i. 4; Gal. vi. 6. 

19. s«étro.8ds te passes to the Jew’s conviction of his true relation 
to other men. 

6Snyov. Perh. an echo of Mt. xv. 14; cf. 8. H. 

20. €xovra=as one who has, 

THY pophbwotv=the true shaping. The Law was a true expression 
of the knowledge and truth of Gop; cf. vii. 12. On popdr as the 
proper expression of the inner reality ef. Lft, Phil. 127 f. 

THs yv. K. THs Gh. Cf. 7d O¢Anua—all in the most general form. 

év TO von. With éyorra. 

21—29. The nexus is|marked by the particles—oty (21) sums up 
the privileges and introduces, in the form of questions, the contrast 
in the actual facts; yap (24) implies the answer yes to the preceding 
questions and justifies it ; yap (25) explains how the event has come 
about, in spite of the privileges; ofv (26) draws the conclusion, as to 
the relative position of Jew and Gentile; yap (28) explains this 
conclusion as resting on the essential superiority of the moral ane 
spiritual to the external and ritual. 

21. ovv. Well then, does practice correspond to prerogative ? 
If not, prerogative does not exempt from judgment. The charge ig 
put in the form of questions, by way of convicting the Jew in his own 
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conscience. He cannot plead not guilty. Much more forcible than 
bare statements. 

22, lepoovdrcis. Cf. Acts xix. 37. 8. H. refers to Jos. Antigq. iv. 8, 
10; Lft, Supern. Rel. p. 299 f.; Ramsay, Ch. d R. H. p. 144n. ; 
Deut. vii. 26. The antithesis is less clear than in the former cases. 
The charge seems to be that, though they regard idols as 
‘abominable’ things, they do not hesitate to make pecuniary ad- 
vantage out of robbing temples. 

23. druysafes; S. H. and Giff. support driudfes. and treat it 
as a direct statement summing up the points of the preceding 
questions. Yet the interrogative form is more forcible here too. 
The claim explicitly brings the Jews under the same imputation as 
the Gentiles, i. 21. 

24. Td ydp Svona K.t.A. Isa. lii. 5; the words are adopted 
(practically in LXX. form), but in a newsense. Here of the contempt 
brought upon the Name of Gop by the lives of His professed 
worshippers ; cf. xiv. 16; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Tit. ii. 5; 2 Pet. ii. 2. 

25. mepirops) pev ydp «.7.A. The explanation of the awful con- 
trast between the formal condition of the Jew and his actual 
condition. mepvrop is the symbol of the whole covenant relation of 
the Jew with Gop. The symbol has no effect unless the condition 
imposed by the covenant is kept. It did not either excuse from or 
enable to obedience. Disobedience evacuates the formal position of 
all meaning. The ‘weakness’ of the covenant as a spiritual force 
is not however developed till ch. vii. 

vopov mpdooys, ‘if you practise law,’ in the tenour of your life: 
the absence of the article and the vb mpdccew throw stress on the 
general character of the life, as distinct from particular acts; cf. 
vv. 1—3. 

mapaBarns vopov. So ‘a law breaker ’—in general. : 

26f. It follows that the formal positions of Jew and Gentile may 
be reversed. 

| dxpoBvorta. Abstract for concrete=the Gentiles ; to emphasise 
the absence of the formal condition. 

ra Sikatdpora—the ordinances in detail as rules of life. 

27. 1k dbcewsdkp. This introduces the distinction between the 
external symbol and the spiritual condition. 

Tov vopov tehodoa, ‘if it keep...’ or ‘by keeping...’: -perhaps 
better =‘which keeps...’ redodca, adjectival, owing its position to 
the fact that there is a second adj., éx picews. 

Sid ypdpparos Kal meptrouijs=under a condition of written law 
and circumcision: an advantageous condition as far as it goes. yp. 
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is the external form of revelation, as mwep. is the external form of the 
covenant. The emphasis is on the character of these forms; there- 
fore anarthrous; and ‘letter’ is a better translation than ‘ scripture.’ 
For this abstraction of the external form of scripture cf. vii. 6; 
2 Cor. iii. 3. For Sid w. gen., expressing a condition or state, cf. 
iv. 11, viii. 25, xiv. 20; cf. Blass, p. 132 f. 

28. The grammar is ambiguous, but the sense is clear. The 
outward state and sign, if they are to have spiritual value, demand 
a corresponding inward state; which itself has value, even if the 
outward is absent. 

29. évr@KpuTTo. Cf. v. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

_mepiropn KapSlas. Here the symbol becomes the reality; cf. 
Deut. x. 16; Jer. iv. 4, ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; Acts vii. 51, 8. H. 

6 @mavos. An allusion to “Iovdatos, Judah=praise; cf. Gen. 

xxix. 35, xlix. 8, Giff. 


CHAPTER III. 


\ 


1—20. A brief statement of the true nature of the Jew’s position, 
to be fully dealt with in chh. ix., x. (See p. 55.) The argument is 
thrown into the form of a dialogue. 

1. 10 mweptooov=excess, good or bad. Mt. v. 37; cf. 1 Cor. viii. 8; 
2 Cor. iii. 9. Here=advantage or relative gain. 

2. mpwrtov piv ydp.... The enumeration is not carried out, but 
cf. ix. 4, 5. ydp simply introduces an explanation of the preceding 
statement. ‘yap saepe ponitur ubi propositionem excipit tractatio,” 
Bengel on Lk. xii. 58, ap. Winer-M. p. 568 (0). 

The drift of this very condensed argument is—the Jews received 
in charge the revelation of Gon’s will and purpose in the scriptures ; 
the failure of some to believe, when Christ offered them the con- 
summation of that revelation, does not affect the validity of the 
revelation or diminish the privilege of the Jew as offered to him by 
Gop. The scriptures are still there ready to be used and a charge 
upon believers; the advantage of the Jew is still for him to take. 
The failure of some only emphasises by contrast the faithfulness of 
Gop. 

érvorevOnoav. This pass. only in 8. Paul; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; 
1 Thes. ii. 4, al. 

rd Adyia Tod Gcov. Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Acts vii. 38 only. 
The last passage is a close parallel in argument. 

On the meaning ef. Westcott, Hebr. l.c.; Lift, Supern. Rel. p. 172 ff. ; 
Sanday, Gospels, ete, p. 155. Orig.=brief sayings, oracles; but by 
use the word came to mean the scriptures. Cf. Clem. R. 1 Gor. liii. 
1; and probably here it means the whole written record, but speci- 
fically as the utterance of Gop’s Mind and Will. 

3. tl ydép; Phil. i. 18 only. Introduces an objection which must 
be met. The passage is closely condensed. 

a amlerncav. dmoreiv always=to disbelieve (from dmoros= 
unbelieving), even prob. 2 Tim. ii. 13. The aor. refers to the definite 
act of the rejection of the Gospel, the climax of ra Aéy.a TOD Beod; 
cf. xi. 20, and for the limitation in rwes cf, x. 16 and ix. 6, xi. 25. 

wiv mloriy Tov God, the faithfulness of Gop—apparently the 
only place in N.T. where the gen, in this or cognate phrases is 
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subjective ; but the sense is determined by a\76ns infra; and the 
thought || 1 Cor. i: 9; Heb. x. 23; 1 Thes. v. 24, al. S. H. qu. 
Lam. iii. 23; Ps. Sol. viii. 35 (only in LXX.). For alors in this 
sense cf, Mt. xxiii. 23; Gal. v. 22; 1 Tim. v. 12 (?); Tit. ii.10. See 
Lft, Gal. p. 157; Hort, 1 Pet. p. 81. 

katapyyoe. This seems to be a ‘volitive’ future, near akin to 
the ‘ deliberative’ subjunctive: ‘shall it really annul’=‘are we to 
allow it or suppose it to annul.’ Cf. Moulton, pp. 150, 239; cf. 
ix. 20, appy the only |. For the thought cf. ix. 6, xi. 29. For 
katapyew cf. iv. 14; Gal. iii. 17, al. Paul only exc. Lk. (1), Heb. (1); 
from the literal sense ‘to make sterile or barren,’ Lk. xiii. 7, the 
metaph. follows—‘ to deprive of effect, abrogate, annul.’ 

4. py yévoiro. Cf. 8. H.; characteristic of S. Paul, and esp. of 
this group of epistles; expresses the vehement rejection of a possible 
but false inference. 

yvéoOw St K.7.A. Let Gop prove or be proved.... dAndrjs, only 
here and Joh. iii. 33, viii. 26, of Gop =true to His word. 

mas dvOp. . Ps. cxv. 2 (cxvi. 10). 

Otmws Gv «T.A. Ps. 1. 6 (li.) (here vixjoes for vixjons). N. that 
LXX. mistranslate the Hebrew=‘when thou judgest.’ §S. Paul 
adopts the mistranslation, which puts it as though Gop Himself were 
on trial. Of. 8. H. Stxatww0qs=be acquitted. For coord. of aor. 
subj. and fut. indic. see Blass, p. 212. Burton, §§ 198, 199. 

5. et 8% introduces, in order to remove, a difficulty suggested by 
this argument: if the confession of man’s sin has for its result the 
vindication of Gon’s righteousness, is not that a justification of the 
sin? It is met by an appeal (1) to a fundamental postulate of Gon’s 
judgment, (2) to a fundamental axiom of man’s conduct (v. 8). Itis 
not examined in its own elements till ch. xi. 

jpov, of us men. 

6. Sux., righteousness in Gon; here of the character of Gop as a 
righteous judge. 

cvvlornoww establishes by way of proof (cf. v. 8, Gal. ii. 18) from 
the literal sense ‘ construct a whole of various parts.’ 

vl épotpev. Characteristic of this Ep.; cf. ui) yévorro, above. 

py, can it really be that...? Puts a question with the im- 
plication of a decided negative. Is it a wrong thing to punish 
that conduct which brings into greater clearness the righteousness 
of Gop? 

viv spyyv. The wrath which has been already described (i. 18 f.) 
in judgment, 

kata avOpwroy. In 8. Paul only; ef. esp. 1 Cor. ix. 8; Gal. iii. 15; 
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cf. the vocative in ix. 20:=after a merely human manner, so here 
‘after an ordinary way of men’s speaking, in their bold blaming 
of Gop.’ Common in classical Greek (cf. Wetstein), but with a 
different reference: in class. Gk=the normal, truly human, what 
is right and proper for man; in §. Paul=the merely human, 
what men do and say when uninfluenced by the divine grace and 
not: responding to their true destiny. So it strikes a note of 
apology. 

6. éel, ‘or else,’ ‘otherwise’; cf. Field on xi. 22; ef. xi. 6; 
1 Cor. xiv. 16, xv. 29; Heb. ix.17. A good classical use; cf, Wetstein. 
Only in 8. Paul and Heb. : 

mos Kpiwet K.T.A, It is a fundamental postulate that Gop is the 
Judge. 

7. et 8& The difficulty is restated more fully and is shown to 
imply the principle that ‘the end justifies the means’; and that is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the argument. 

éy ro é. y.=in the fact of, or by, my lie. 

etopa. Only here=acted lie, falseness to trust, ete. 

éreplooevoev. The aor, used for a single typical case. 

ér, after that result. «dye, just I, whose conduct has led to 
that result. F 

8. Kal prj. In loose construction after rf; strictly rl un) moujowper 
x.7A, is required; but the insertion of the statement that this was 
actually charged against 8. Paul breaks the construction. 

Kalas Placdypovpeda. S. Paul’s polemic against the obligation 
of the law brought upon him the charge of antinomianism ; 
Che Vie) Lot, 

év 7d xp(pa, The clear statement of the position furnishes its 
own condemnation, and the subject is for the time dismissed. 

9. tt ovv; well then, this being so, what follows? Cf. Joh. 
i. 21; infra, vi. 15, xi. 7 only. Cf. above on wi) yévouro, rh ov 
Epovper ; 

ampoexopeba ; ‘are we surpassed? are we at a disadvantage?’ So 
R.V, (not mg., not A.V.); see Field, ad loc. He shows (1) that 
there is no example of the mid.=the active ‘are we better than these?’ 
(2) that mpoéxec@ac=to excuse oneself, always requires an accus. ; 
(3) that mpoéxerOac=pass. of mpoéxew, to surpass, is supported by a ||, 
and natural; qu. Plut. 7’. 1. p. 1038 ¢ after Wetstein. 

With the meaning settled, it remains to ask, who are we? and 
what is the connexion? The question must be taken, dramatically, 
as put into the mouth of Jews. It has been just shown that while 
they had an exceptional privilege, their use of this privilege brought 
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them under judgment. The privilege itself might then appear to be 
a penalty, the greater call only an occasion of greater condemnation 
(cf. closely vi. 15). The answer given does not go to the root of the 
matter—that again is reserved for chh. ix. 30—x. 13—but deals with 
it only for the purpose of the immediate argument ; all have sinned, 
and as sinners all are equally condemned ; yet in a certain sense (n. ob 
mdvTws) Jews are in a worse state, because they have sinned against 
clearer light; yet, again, not to such an extent as to put them at 
a disadvantage -in regard to the new dispensation of the Gospel. 
The universality of grace covers the universality of sin, and is for 
all adequate and complete (vv. 21 f.). 

This horror-struck question of the Jews, then, rises immediately 
dut of the preceding verses, and the answer completes the statement 
of their case in comparison with Gentiles. The vigorous dramatic 
form of expression is due to the depth of feeling with which S. Paul 
sympathises with his brethren after the flesh. 

ov mavtws. 1 Cor. v. 10 only; not altogether that, either. See 
above. 

Tpoytiacdpela, only here in Greek appy. So mpoevapxoua, 2 Cor. 
viii. 6; mpoedwifw, Eph. i. 12 (first) ; rpoxupody, Gal. iii. 17. The ref, 
is esp. to i. 18, ii. 1, 9. 

th’ dpaptiay. Cf. Moulton, p. 63, for the disuse of the dative 
after td. Cf. vii. 14; Mt. viii. 9. =in subjection to sin and there- 
fore needing deliverance. The whole object of these chapters is to 
show the universal need of the Gospel. 

mavras includes on this side the zavri of i. 16, ; 

10—18. This string of quotations is adduced to justify from 
Scripture the assertion of v. 9. On the Rabbinic practice of stringing 
quotations cf. S. H., who instance also ix. 25 f.,2 Cor. vii. 16, al. 
The references are (W. H.) Ps. xiv. (xiii.) 1ff., v. 9, exl. (exxxix.) 
3, x. 7 (ix. 28); Isa. lix. 7f.; Ps. xxxvi. (xxxv.) 1. The quotation is 
free in 10, 14, 15—17. On the reaction of this passage on text of 
Psalms ef. S. H. 

11. cvvlov, for form, as from cwiw, cf. Moulton, pp. 38, 55, 
Hort, Introduction to App. i. 167, Thackeray, Gr. of O.T. Gh, pp. 244, 
250. . 

12. xpedOqoav. Cf. Lk. xvii. 10 (4xpeos). Lost their use, 
became good for nothing. 

13. @odvotcay. Hebr. ‘make smooth their tongue,’ R.V. mg., 
Ps. v. 9 only, in Gk Bible. Prop.=deceived; form=imperf. with 
aor. term. Cf. Thackeray, op. cit. p. 214. 

19. olSaev 8%. What is the connexion? The disadvantage of 
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the Jew has been shown not to be complete—Scripture being adduced 
to support the statement that all are under sin. So far Jew and 
Gentile are equal. But the Jew is brought more signally and 
definitely under Gop’s judgment, just because of his possession of 
the law: the utterance of the law is in a special degree addressed to 
him; and he is less able, consequently, even than the Gentile to 
maintain any plea against Gop. These verses, then, explain the 
qualification contained in od mdvrws. In a certain sense he is at a 
disadvantage as compared with the Gentile. Greater privilege in- 
volves greater responsibility. (So with Gifford, practically, though 
not in detail.) We may say then, also, that we have here the final 
answer to ri ro mepicooy rod "I. (iii, 1). It was a» true advantage to 
have fuller light, even though it brought greater condemnation (cf. év 
dé dec kal ddecoor). 

olSapev 5&. S€ carries us back to v. 9, od mdvTws. 

oldapev. Almost=of course. 

6 vopos. Not=7a \éya, v. 2, but in its common sense ‘the Mosaic 
law.’ §S. Paul presses the point that the injunctions of the law are 
meant for those who receive them, and by them the Jew is con- 
demned, as against the plea of the Jew that his privileged position 
exempts him from judgment. Cf. Gifford, ad loc. and on ii. 3. 

ppayy. 2 Cor. xi. 10, Hebr. xi, 33 only. éu@pdrrew more common 
w. ordua; cf. Wetst. 

imé8ukos. Only here in N.T.; =liable to an action. The dative 
seems always to be used of the person injured, not of the judge. 
The metaphor, then, suggests a trial as between Gop and His 
people. 

20. 867. explains how law produces this effect. This sentence, 
while having particular reference to the Jew, is thrown into the most 
general form, so as to bring the Jew into line with the Gentile, and 
then to sum up in one conclusion i. 18—iii. 19, 

€ Upywv v., put in the most®general form: if works done in 
obedience to law are taken as the basis of judgment. 

ot SixatwOyoerat, forensic. Cf. Gal. ii. 16, as vmddcxos; will not 
be acquitted when judged. Qu. Ps. exliii, (cxlii.) 2. 

érlyvwors. Seon. oni. 28. Realisation of sin as sin is the specific 
effect of law. Law is therefore educational, cf. Gal. iii. 24, but not in 
itself a moral or spiritual force, cf. i. 32. The sentence here is not 
strictly wanted for the argument, but crops up as an element in 
8. Paul’s view of law. It anticipates and is developed in ¢. vii. It is 
important to observe that in i, 19—iii. 20 S. Paul bases his assertion of 
the universality of sin and the consequent universal need of man, not 
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upon theory but on observation—his experience of human life, both 
in Jewish and Gentile circles, generalised by the help of history. It 
is a historical justification of the need of the Gospel, confirmed by 
the testimony of scripture and by general experience. In e. vii. he 
reaches the same conclusion by the searching analysis of his own 
inner experience, treated as typical—what may be called the psycho- 
logical justification. Of. Giff. on iii, 18 ad jin. 

21—31. The failure of Jew and Gentile alike is met by the new 
dispensation of the Gospel, with the condition it demands of man, 
faith. The argument having explained ‘the revelation of wrath,’ 
returns to the statement of i. 16, 17, and amplifies it in a series of 
summary propositgons, which are developed and cxplained in ce. v. ff. 
(21) Under the present dispensation, in the absence of law, there 
has been an open declaration of Gop’s righteousness, not in itself 
new because it is the same righteousness as the law and the prophets 
declare, but new in the clearness of the declared condition by which 
it is to be attained by man, i.e. faith in Jesus Christ, and in its 
extension to all who have that faith, without distinction of race or 
person; (23) for as sin is found in all and all fall short of that 
divine likeness which Gop propounds to man, (24) so all are now 
declared righteous, without merit on their part, by Gop’s free act 
of grace, by means of that redemption and deliverance which is in 
Christ Jesus. (25) He is indeed Gop’s appointed agent of pro- 
pitiation, on condition of faith, by the instrumentality of His Blood, 
shed to exhibit Gon’s righteousness which His patient endurance of 
men’s sins through so long a time had obscured, as the characteristic 
message of the present season, that in the knowledge of all He may 
be righteous and declare righteous all who begin with faith in Jesus. 
(27) So there is no resting on privilege, where faith is the one 
condition of acceptance with Gop, (28) a condition open to all 
mankind (29) corresponding to the fact that there is but one Gop 
for all men, who from covenanted’ and uncovenanted alike demands 
nothing but faith. (31) This view of Gon’s revelation, so far from 
annulling law, alone establishes it. 

21. yuvi=év TG viv Kaipg, v. 26, as things now are, under the 
Gospel caspensawon. 

Xopls vopov, apart from law. The idea is that man no longer 
hag to look to law as Gon’s revelation of Himself, but to the Person 
and character of Jesus Christ, not against or inconsistent with law 
but fulfilling it; ef. Hort, Jud. Chr. p. 19; 2 Cor. iii. 12—18. 

Sicarocdvy Gov. Gon’s righteousness as characteristic of Him, 
and therefore the norm for human character; cf. Mt. v. 48. 
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mehavépwrar, has been made manifest, and stands there for all to 
see; cf. xvi. 26; 2 Tim. i. 10; Ti. i. 3; esp. 1 Pet. i. 20; ef. Joh. i. 
11, 14; 1 Joh. i. 2. 

paptupoupévy «.7.A., SO Xvi. 26 marks the continuity of Gon’s self- 
revelation: pres. part., because the law and the prophets still speak 
in the scriptures, The phrase sums up the O.T. revelation, the 
positive law and the comments of the prophets; cf. Mt. v. 17, xi. 18; 
Joh. i. 45; Acts xxviii. 23. 

22. Sikarorvvy 8%, the phrase repeated with a qualification (not 
of law but by faith), introducing the distinctive condition, and so 
bringing into emphasis the fact that Gon’s righteousness is the true 
aim which man must set before himself for realisation in his own life, 
so far as he may. 

Sid mlorews “I. Xp. Phil. iii. 9; Gal. ii. 16. Gen. obj. =faith 
in Jesus Christ as the manifestation of Gon’s righteousness; see 
n. on i. 17. Both this and the next phrase (els 7. 7. 2.) qualify 
Sixacocvyvyn Oeod. 

eis 7. r. 17., 1. 16, shows that faith is not one condition but the only 
condition imposed on man. 

od ydp éoriy SiacroAy. x. 12. 

23. mdvres ydp...r. 6. resumes i, 19—iii. 20. fpaprov is the 
‘constructive’ or summary aorist, ‘‘ which regards the whole action 
simply as having occurred, without distinguishing any steps in its 
progress ” (Moulton, p. 109; ef. Burton, M. 7. § 54), and so should 
be translated by the perfect ‘have sinned,’ and is naturally co- 
ordinate with the durative present, describing the actual state; 
see on ii. 12. 

torepovvrat. The middle of this verb seems to imply, not merely 
to fall short of a goal (act.), but to be lacking in something of which 
the need is felt or at least obvious. Cf. Mt. xix. 20 with 1 Cor. 
viii. 8 and 2 Cor. xi. 5 with Phil. iv. 12; Heb. xii. 15: ‘comes short 
of’ A.V., ‘fall short of’ R.V. both therefore seem inadequate 
translations. Perhaps ‘lack’ will do. ‘Their lives and characters 
obviously show the lack of ‘the glory of Gop.’ 

wis Sd—ns Tod Gcod consequently=that exhibition of Gop in their 
own character, which is man’s proper work: implying the idea of 
Gen. i. 26, 27; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 7; 2 Cor. iii, 18, and Irenaeus, ‘‘ vivens 
homo gloria Dei,” and probably infra, v. 2 and n, 1 Cor. vi. 20. See 
S. H. ad loc. Gop is not seen in them as He ought to be seen. The 
same thought is expressed by the verb ini. 21. Seen. on ii. 7. 

24. Sikarotpevor Swpedv K.7.A., ‘being declared righteous (so far 
as they are so declared) by a free act of Gop.’ The participle adds 
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a third element to the description of the universal state, and 
returns to the thought of v. 22, els mdvras r. m., introducing the 
further specification of the means of ‘justification.’ Swpedv is the 
emphatic word and is therefore expanded by r7 a. xdpure, || xwpls 
vouov, v. 21. 

Tq av. x. The free grace of Gop is the source of justification ; 
mlorts, the human condition ; 7 dod. the means: a’rod is emphatic 
—by His gift, not by their desert. 

Sid Tis daodutpdcews. Cf. Heb. ix. 15; Westcott, ib. p. 295. 
The scriptural idea of dmroditpwors is redemption from an alien 
yoke: orig. of Egypt, then of any yoke other than that of Gop; 
here the yoke of sin. The word implies the cost of redemption to 
him that brings it about; and does not involve (as used) a price 
paid to the alien master. The whole class of words is specially 
characteristic of S. Paul, in accordance with the essentially historical 
and experimental character of his religious position. The point 
here is, then, that man is delivered from that general state of sin 
by the free act of Gop working through Jesus Christ, and requiring 
only trust on the part of man for its realisation. 

THs év Xp. I. & Xp. I. and & Xp. always relate to the glorified 
Christ, not to the historic Jesus, 8. H. 

25. Sv mpoé0ero «.t.A., explains in a very condensed way how Gop 
redeems man by Christ Jesus. 

apoddero, cf. redavépwrat, v. 21; cf. Heb. ix. 26. Vb occurs only i. 13, 
Eph. i. 9; means (1) to purpose, (2) to publish: here, only, the latter, 
‘set forth on His part’; cf. Polyb. m. 19.15; m1. 62. 1 (=proponere, 
ob oculos ponere, Schweigh.). The whole passage dwells on the new 
revelation given by Gop, for the purpose of doing what could not be 
done by the emphasised elements of the former revelation; so it is 
not so much yet the purpose of Gop as the revelation of that purpose 
which is in question, The ‘publication’ was given (aor.) in the 
Resurrection and Ascension as the act of Gop (cf. i. 4). 

thacrijpvov. The thought of the redemption of man from his 
subjection to sin raises the question of Gop’s dealing with sin: the 
fact of permitted sin affects both man’s conception of the righteous- 
ness of Gop, and his actual relation towards Gop. Here, then, 
8. Paul cuts deeper; but still all is summary and here unexplained 
(see viii. 1). tXaor. consequently expresses the character of the 
ascended Lord, as making acceptable to Gop those who were not in 
and by themselves acceptable. He in His Person and Work is the 
agent of propitiation, And the way in which He has achieved 
propitiation vindicates the righteousness of Gop (é r@ av. al.) and 
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offers righteousness to men (did mlorews). The context, then, leads 
us to take td. as an adjective (accus. mase.), and this is justified 
by use current at the time, and by the true interpretation of LXX. 
(cf. Deismann, B. S. 1. p, 128; S. H., ad loc.; cf. Westcott, Epp. 
Joh. pp. 39, 83 f.; Heb. ii. 17). 

Sia wlorews, the means by which man makes the propitiation 
his own. 

év t@ av. atwart, the means by which He effects propitiation. 
Eph, ii. 13 (cf. Col. i. 20), Eph. i. 7 (cf. 1 Joh. i. 7; 1 Pet. i. 19), 
explain the idea: the Blood shed on the Cross and offered from the 
Throne is that which makes man acceptable to Gop, puts away his 
sin (4peovs, not mdépeors), brings him home from the far country, makes 
him at peace where he was at enmity. So that the Blood indicates 
not only the Death, but always also the Life offered to Gop. and 
communicated to man; this is indicated here by év Xp. ’Inc., v. 24, 
see above; ci. Westcott, Epp. Joh. pp. 34f. é 7@ Oavdrw could not 
be substituted here; cf. Acts xx. 28. év, instrumental= dud w. gen. 
The two phrases dia ricrews, év TH a. al. are |. 

els evSergw «.7.A. This phrase depends on mpoé0. td.: while dia 
Trv waperiv...katp® all go together, and explain the need of éy- 
Oevéuv. 

THs Sukavoctvys airod. The character of Gop as righteous might 
seem to be impugned by His allowance of sin, and required to be 
vindicated. It was vindicated, because the Cross showed Gon’s eternal 
hostility to sin; cf. S. H. 

Sid rv wdperwv K.7.A. wopecis only here=letting go, passing 
by; cf. Acts xiv. 16, xvii. 30; cf, ii, 4; Mk ix. 19; Lk. xviii. 7; 
2 Pet. iii. 15. 

év rq dvoxy explains thy mdpeou. 

26. mpos tiv evSekw, the exhibition already referred to, i. 17. 

wis Sixatordvys avtov. Here in the wider sense of i. 17, etc., His 
righteousness in itself and as offered to man. 

els TO elvav K.7.A. sums up both strains. kal Sixavodyra = even 
when He justifies. 

Tov ék miorews. See v. 30. 

morews “Incod. Of. Rey. xiv. 12, the only other place where the 
exact phrase occurs. The simple name ’I. is relatively rave (after 
Evy. and Acts). In S§S. Paul, its use always emphasises ‘the 
Humanity ’—generally in reference to the Resurrection (e.g. viii. 11), 
but also in reference to the whole Life and Character exhibited on earth. 
So the Christian confession is Kvpios ’Incods and the denial of it 
dvdGeua Inoods (1 Cor, xii. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 4; Phil. ii. 10); the manner 
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of the Life on earth is a precedent for and vindication of the manner 
of the Apostles’ lives (2 Cor. iv. 5—11; cf. Gal. iv. 17); truth is there 
seen as man can see it (Hph.-iv. 21); parallel in thought, though not 
in expression, are 1 Joh. iv. 3, 15; Rev. i.9; Joh. xiv. 1. So here= 
faith in Jesus as, in His human Life and Character, revealing as man 
can see it the righteousness of Gop. 

27. mod ody x Kavxyois; Cf. ii. 17, 22. This whole practice and 
temper of mind is here set aside, as inconsistent with the truth of 
man’s common relation to Gop. The class of words is almost con- 
fined to 8. Paul. 

Sid wolov vépov; under what kind of law? So better than by...; 
ef, iv. 3; n. on ili. 27. The law which required for its satisfaction 
works might leave room for assertion of personal superiority; but 
a law of. which the only requirement is faith or trust can leave no 
room for such; all that is done in that case is done by Gop. With 
Tov épywy Tod vduov must be supplied, and the reference is to the claim 
of the Jew. But in vépov mw. a wider sense of védpos is introduced. 

Sid vdpov miorews. A unique phrase. §S. Paul cuts to the nerve 
of véuos here, as=Gon’s revealed will. That will is now revealed in 
Christ Jesus; He is now Gop’s law. Man does law only as Christ 
is it and does it in him, and this requires faith in Christ; so itis a 
law requiring not works but faith. The essence of faith as a basis of 
morals is the acceptance of Another’s works and a recognition that 
all personal achievement is due to that Other. For a similar appeal, 
as it were, to the deepest meaning of the word, cf. viii. 1, as startling 
after the argument of ¢. vil., as it is here. Cf. for a similar paradox 
James i. 25; Joh. vi. 29; 1 Joh. iii. 23. 

28. yap. Context is decisive in favour of this reading: the clause 
refers to the argument of i, 17, iii. 20, as supporting the statement 
that boasting is excluded, and is not a fresh conclusion from v, 27. 

29. 7 Iovdalwv «.7.d. presses the argument deeper; not only is 
righteousness a matter of faith which all men can exercise, but Gop 
is one—one and the same for all mankind; all men are in the same 
relation to Him, and He will justify all on the same condition. 

80. elmep, if as is the fact; cf. viii. 9, 17; 2 Thes. i. 6; 
2 Cor. v. 3 (v.1.); diff. 1 Cor. xv. 15=if as they maintain (with dpa). 

els 6 Beds. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 4; Gal. iii. 20; Eph. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5; 
James ii. 19: always in 8. Paul as giving the ground for the unity of 
mankind and the universality of the Gospel. 

éx, Sid. No essential difference: é«=as the result of, in implied 
contrast with é& pywr vouov; ef.ix.31: Sud =by means of the exercise 
of faith, which is now open to them. 
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31. vopov ody k.r.A. An anticipatory caution, worked out in ch. vi. 
The Gospel does not abolish law by insisting on faith as man’s sole 
contribution ; it represents law as fulfilled in Christ, and in man if 
he has faith in Christ; see above on véuov rlorews. Practically a 
summary of the treatment of law in Mt. v. véwos here is not limited 
to, though it includes, the Mosaic law. 

iordvopev. A later form of torn; cf. Thackeray, p. 247; Moul- 
ton, p. 55. Only here simpl.; cf. Acts xvii. 15 (xaO.) ; 1 Cor. xiii. 2 
(ue0.). ouvicrdvw, 2 Cor. iii. 1, iv. 2, v. 12, vi. 4, x. 12; Gal. ii. 18. 

The difficulty of this passage lies in its condensation; the clue 
is found when we see in it a return to i. 17, and amplification 
of that passage, with a view to fuller exposition in chh. v. ff.; in 
fact it restates the subject of the Epistle, In interpreting, we must 
bear in mind, as’ we saw on i. 17, that Christ Jesus is throughout the 
concrete righteousness of Gop. 


CHAPTER IV. 


c.iv. This condition of faith is already seen in Abraham, typical 
of righteousness under the covenant of promise. 

(1) Abraham was admittedly a righteous man: but how did he 
become so? (3) The scripture connects his righteousness with his 
faith. (6) So David makes forgiveness an act of Gop’s grace. 
(9) Nor is this grace confined to the Covenant people; for in 
Abraham’s case the covenant was not the precedent but the con- 
firmation of his righteousness, (11b) so that he is father (according 
to the promise) of all that believe though uncovenanted and of the 
covenanted only so far as they share his faith. (13) For the promise 
was given not under law but under a state of righteousness due to 
faith. (14) If the law is a condition of inheritance of Abraham, 
then Abraham’s faith has no effect, and the promise made to him 
is annulled—for the effect of the law is wrath; where law is not, 
neither is there transgression. (16) And the reason for this de- 
pendence upon faith is clear: it is that righteousness may be 
absolutely Gon’s gift, and therefore free, in fulfilment of the promise, 
to all the true seed of Abraham, that is to those who derive from 
him not by the link of the law but by that of faith, by virtue of 
which he, as the promise said, is father of all of us who believe, 
both Jews and Gentiles, (17) all standing before the same Gop in 
whom Abraham believed, the Gop who quickens the dead and 
ascribes being to that which is not: (18) the particular act of faith 
required absolute trust in Him who gave the promise in spite of 
supreme difficulties, trust both in the truth and in the power of Gop. 
(22) This trust was reckoned for righteousness. (23) The incident 
has reference to us: righteousness will be reckoned to us too for our 
trust in Gop: for us too He has shown His truth and power by 
raising Jesus our Lord from death, delivered up for our transgressions 
and raised for our justification. 

The case of Abraham is taken to illustrate the preceding argument: 
the Jews would quote it as a clear case of justification under the old 
covenant, and therefore presumably under law ; it would follow that 
the promise made to Abraham was limited to his descendants who 
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were under the covenant of law. S. Paul points out, to the con- 
trary, that here all depended on faith, and on an act of faith parallel 
to that which the Gospel demands. It follows that the principle of 
dixavoov’vy éx wlorews held under the old dispensation as under the 
new; and that in this respect as in others the Gospel is not a breach 
with the old, but a revival of its fundamental principles in a form 
in which they reach their perfect exemplification; cf. iii. 21. The 
case of Abraham was a current thesis of the Rabbinic schools; cf. 
Lightfoot, Gal., p. 158 ff. 

1. tt odv épodpev=what shall we say of Abraham?..., Le. in 
relation to the question of boasting and the source of righteousness. 
Zahn (Hinl. p. 95, 42) punctuates époduev; and takes [evp.] “ABpadu 
...de6v as stating an opposed view: but this is too complicated. 

tov mpoTdropa pov. Addressed to Gentiles (as well as Jews) ; 
ef. 11, 12 and 1 Cor. x. 1. The spiritual lineage is an essential strain 
in 8. Paul’s conception of religious history. 

Kara odpka. If this goes with rpordropa then the whole clause 
must be taken ag a difficulty raised by a supposed Jew disputant. 
But it is better taken with époduev in relation to ¢& épywv of v. 2 and 
mepirouy, v. 9ff.=as regards his human condition—his works and 
the covenant of circumcision ; cf. Hort, R. and £., p. 23. 

2. «& ydp *A. The question bears on our argument, for if 
Abraham was justified from works, he has the right to boast, and 
is an exception to our principle which would be a precedent for other 
exceptions. 

GAN od mpds Ocdv, sc. exer xavxnua. Scripture shows that his 
condition was due to a free act of Gop; not therefore of works, not 
therefore a subject for personal boasting. 

3. th ydp } yp. A. Gen. xv. 6; Gal. ili, 6; James ii. 23. 

éntorevoev. Here primarily of belief in Gon’s word: but this 
belief implied trust in the faithfulness and power of Gop, and was 
therefore essentially faith in the full sense. 

&oyloOy, was reckoned for something more than it actually was 
because it contained the seed, was the necessary precedent, of that 
more. For the word in LXX. ef. Lev. vii. 8, xvii. 4, with the legal 
sense of imputation familiar to the Jews; ef. 8. H. ref., Weber, Altsyn. 
Theol., p. 233; cf. above ii. 26, ix. 8; 2 Cor. v. 19. 

4. 1g 8 «.7.A. 8. Paul argues from the precise words of scrip- 
ture: it was an act of faith that was met by the act of Gop. No 
works are mentioned, therefore no works were included in the 
consideration; if there had been works, the language would have 
expressed the act of Gop as conferring a due reward; but there is no 
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such suggestion in the words; they clearly imply a free favour on the 
part of Gop. 

épyatouévm has frequently the idea of working for hire, for a living, 
etc.; cf. 1 Thes. ii. 9, al. 

5. éml tov Sux. Tov docBy. This goes beyond the strict relevance 
of the qu. in v. 3 and prepares the way for the enlargement of the 
idea by the qu., vv. 7, 8. mor. ért brings into explicit statement 
the notion of trust, not expressed in v.38. Cf. Moulton, p. 68, who 
suggests that the substitution of eis or émi w. acc. for the simple 
dative after mw. is peculiarly Christian, and coincides’ with the 
deepening of the sense of z. from belief to trust or faith. The 
change here is very significant, going, as it does, with the advance 
from the idea of Gop as simply faithful to His word (v. 3) to the idea 
of Gop as acting upon man. 

tov Sikatovyra here, as above, =who declares righteous, noé who 
makes righteous ; iii. 24, 26, 30. See Introd. p. xxxvi. 

tov doeBq. Not of Abraham, but with the wider reference of the 
whole clause: of the sinner as ignoring or neglecting Gop; ef. i, 21. 
It here expresses the thought of the man about himself in the very 
act of trusting. 

6. AavelS. Ps. xxxii. 1,2. The qu. emphasises the act of Gop in 
putting away man’s sin, without naming conditions; and is used by 
8. Paul to bring out the wider reference of faith in Gop, not only 
as fulfilling promise but as removing and not imputing sin. 

Tov paKapirpov=the blessing (art.)—the act of Haxapltew, V. 9 
shows that here the blessing is not the congratulation of other men, 
but comes from Gop. 

x@pls épywv. Conclusion drawn from the absence of any mention 
of works in qu. 

9. 6 pox. ody. The blessing mentioned in the ps. ig essentially 
the same as ‘the reckoning’ of v. 3; and the question is raised 
whether it extends to the circumcision only or to all. This ig 
answered by insisting on Abraham’s circumstances at the time. 

10. év wepirony. The true place of zepirous in the history of 
Gop’s dealings with man: it was a sign (v. 4) of a state already 
existing and due to Gon’s free gift. 

11. ‘eptropys. The gen. of description—not practically different 
from mepiropjy. 

oppayisa. App. a common Jewish term for circumcision 3 cf. 
8. H., Wetst. ad loc., “ signum foederis, sigillum Abrahami.” For 
the Jew circumcision marked the inclusion of the individual in the 
Covenant: here S. Paul treats it as a mark of the righteousness 
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reckoned by Gop to Abraham as a result of his faith (a different 
interpretation), consequently not as excluding others, but as an 
outward sign and acknowledgment of Abraham’s actual position; 
ef. Eph. i. 13. 

els tO eclvat av. mw. The essential characteristic of A. was 
righteousness imputed to faith. Circumcision confirmed this, and 
consequently itself points to the lineage of A. being a lineage 
dependent on sharing his faith, not on sharing his circumcision. 

&’ axpoBverlas= while in a state of uncircumcision. =éy, v. 10; 
ef. ii. 27 n. 

wiv Sikatorvvnv=the same righteousness that was imputed to 
Abraham. 

12. Kal warépa mepttouns. mep. probably abstr. for concrete, 
=TOY TEpiTEenvoueravr. 

rots ovk é« «.t.A. Among the circumcised only those are sons of 
Abraham who follow in the steps of the faith which he had before he 
was circumcised. This is obviously the meaning, but requires the 
assumption of a primitive error in text. Hort suggests xal avrots for 
kat rots; W. H., appendix, ad loc.; cf. 8. H. and Giff. The alter- 
natives are to accept Hort’s emendation or to omit ro?s before 
oToLXoUoLW. 

183—16. The relation of law to promise is very briefly treated, 
just to meet the possible objection that the law is a condition of 
inheriting the promise, even though it was not an original condition 
of the promise itself. 

18. od ydp 81d vopov, yép=this is a full statement of the case, for 
law does not come in to qualify it. 

Sid vopov, under conditions of law. Abraham was not under law 
when the promise was made; nor could the fact that his seed came 
under law affect the range or condition of the original promise ; 
because promise and law have two quite different offices in Gop’s 
hands: to make inheritance, really based on promise, depend on law 
is to evacuate the faith, which accepted the promise, of all meaning, 
and in fact to annul the promise ; because while the promise is given 
to faith, the law has for its function to emphasise the nature of sin, 
and transgression can occur only when there is law. 

i] tO oméppart avrod, ‘the seed’ (Gen. xxii. 18) is introduced here 
as recipient of the promise, so as to enforce the above argument as 
applying to more than Abraham. 

73 KX. a. €. k. A free summary of the promises. 

Sid Sux. a., under conditions of a righteousness given in response 
to faith, 
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14. of é« vopov, those who base a claim on law, and those only. 

kekévorat i) 7. kK. K. q é The two principles are mutually ex- 
clusive. 1 w.=the act of faith seen in Abraham. 

kexévoror=is made, by such a qualification, pointless; ¢f. 1 Cor. 
xy. 14, i. 17. 

karypyynta.=is robbed of all meaning; cf. Gal. iii. 17. 

15. 6 ydp vopos...karepydterat. This verse indicates the true 
function of law, to show that it can have no effect upon the promise; 
it neither makes nor unmakes the kinship with Abraham, which is 
a kinship of character (faith) not of works. What the law does is to 
develop the moral sense of Gop’s will; in doing so it inevitably 
creates the sense of guilt; it cannot in itself evoke faith. 

ovdt «.7.A. This clause seems to be added almost automatically ; 
at least its bearing on the context is very difficult to see. Is it possible 
that it is a primitive gloss? Otherwise=where law is not in question 
(as in the case .of faith and promise), neither can transgression be 
in question (we have not to consider the acts and doings of Abraham 
and his true seed, as qualifying them for the promise, but only their 
attitude towards Gop, their faith). The subject is worked out in 
ch. vii.; cf. for similar anticipations ili. 20, 24. 

16. 8 todro x.t.A. Here follows the positive side of the 
argument, of which the negative has been given—not é« véduov but 
kara xdpw. Observe that véuos as laying conditions upon men is 
contrasted with wic7s, as implying the action of Gop with xdpis. 
See below. 

Sid toiro. Antecedent to wa; for this cause, with this object ; 
cf. Blass, p. 182, §42, 1. Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 10; 2 Thes. ii. 11; 1 Tim. 
i. 16; Phm. 15; Heb. ix. 15 (w. ézws). 

&e mlorews, 8C. 7 Oukacoodyy éoTly. ‘ 

Wva kara yopuy, sc. yévynrat, that it might depend on and be measured 
by Gop’s favour in contrast to man’s earning; cf. ili, 24 and below, 
chh. y., vi. 

eis TO elvan BeBalay. Only if righteousness is the free gift of Gop 
could the promise be guaranteed to all the seed: other conditions 
would have imported an element of insecurity. 

rayTl TO oméppare determines the meaning of 7G orépyar: in v. 13; 
contrast Gal. iii. 16. 

7 &k TOU vopov. The promise is secure to these too, if besides 
starting from law they have Abraham’s faith. 

76 & w. It is implied that these have not rdv voor; ef. ili. 30. 

és éorw «,7.\. expands and emphasises mapz7t Te omepuart. 
jpav, in the widest possible sense. 


‘ 
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17. Katrévayte ov «.r.A, Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17, xii. 19; and esp. 
Acts vill. 21: =xarévayti rod Oeod @ émlor. A. 

The clause is to be taken with the main sentence, not with the 
relative clause: the promise to Abraham is secure for the faith of 
Abraham, wherever it is found, because the promise comes from and 
the faith rests on the one and the same Gop who, then as now, now 
as then, quickens, etc. (Giff., 8. H. take it with the relative clause: 
W. H. and Lit, ad loc., as above.) 

rov t. r. v. As v. 19, the type is the birth of Isaac: the 
antitype is the quickening of man under the action of Gop’s grace; 
ef. 1 Tim. vi. 18; cf. Joh. v. 21, 25 (u. connexion between cade and 
§wo.). 

KaXouytTos TA pu} OvTa ds ovTa. Cf. Hosea ii. 25; qu. ix. 25; 
not=calling into being things that are not (=els 7d etvac), but either 
‘naming things that are not as though they were’ with reference 
to the imputed righteousness, or ‘ summoning to His service things 
that are not as though they were,’ of the call of the descendants 
of Abraham in the lineage of faith. Then the making the unborn 
child the vehicle of the promise is typical of this. The context 
(fwor.) points to the latter and fuller meaning, as also does S. Paul’s 
use of xadew; cf. S. H. 

It was on the creative power of Gop that Abraham rested, as is 
further emphasised in v. 18. 

18. map é\mlSa ém’ édridi, when hope was passed, he took his 
stand on hope and trusted, so that he became, ete. 

19. Kal prj doOevijoas. ju in N.T. and all later Greek is normally 
used with part. ; cf. Moulton, pp. 170, 232. 

Karevonoev. Really a mevy clause—though he fully saw...yei 
(els 6é...). 

20. eis=in regard to. 

Svekp(Oyn. Cf. Mt. xxi. 21; Mk xi. 23; James i. 6; =did not hesi- 
tate; cf. 8. H. ; ef. Field, ad loc. tq dw., under the disbelief which 
was natural, 

évedvvapedy ry mora. With S. H.=was empowered, by his 
faith, to beget a son; cf. Heb. xi, 11, 12, and Talmud qu. S. H. 

évSuvapotv. Cf. 2 Tim. ii, 1; Eph. vi. 10. Formed from 
évdtvapos; the preposition therefore does not govern a case following; 
of. évepyetv. 

Sods Sétav—because he acknowledged Gop’s power to fulfil His 
promise; ct. i. 21. 

21. mAnpodopyfels. Cf. Heb. x. 22; see Lightfoot, Col. iv. 
12; Kennedy, Sources, p. 119. =persuaded, convinced. ‘‘ Almost 
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exclusively Biblical and Ecclesiastical,” Lft, l.c. Eccles. viii. 11 only 
in Sept. “A word esp. common among the Stoics,” S. H.—on 
what authority? One instance is quoted by Nageli (p. 63) from the 
Papyri (2nd cent. a.p.), 

6 éwryyeATot, mid. 

22. 86 kal sums up and restates the argument, and so leads 
to the statement of the parallel between Christians and Abraham, 
justifying the conclusions of ch. iii. 

23. ovK éypddyn 88 K.t.A. Of. xv. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 10, x. 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 16. 

24, tots murrevovoi.w=olrives 7. 

érl roy éy."I. (1) The trust is personal in a Personal Power, whose 
Power and Character are revealed in the crucial act. (2) The 
raising of Jesus is a kind of antitype of the birth of Isaac. Note 
that the name Jesus is used alone to emphasise the historic fact— 
Tov kK. 7).=Whom we acknowledge as Lord. 

25. 8s mapedd0n Sid rdw. As iii. 25; cf. Iga. liti. 12 LXX. Joh. 
Weiss (op. cit.), p. 172, points out that the two clauses are an 
instance of the Hebrew tendency to parallelism, and that conse- 
quently they must not be regarded as independent statements of 
distinct elements in the process of redemption; the verbs might be 
interchanged without affecting the sense; cf, viii. 32; Gal. ii. 20; 
Eph. v. 2, 25. Cf. below, v. 9, dix. &v 7G alware a. 

Hy: Sid rHv Sikalwow . Another summary statement developed 
later. 8id=with a view to. 

Sikatwow. v. 18 only; justification as an action=dd 7d 
Oukaody %. 

From one point of view, the resurrection of Christ as the act of 
Gop is the testimony of Gop to the perfection of the Humanity of 
Christ as well as to His Divinity, the declaration of the complete 
righteousness of Jesus. As it is through that perfect Humanity, and 
by union with It, that the Christian is made one with the Christ, the 
object of the Resurrection is the declaring righteous of those who, by 
faith, accept the offered condition of righteousness. This leads to 
the actual making righteous: but that further thought is not included 
in this statement; diucalwors is limited, as is dixatody, to the descrip- 
tion of Gon’s attitude to the sinner. See Introd. p. xxxvi. 

On the Resurrection, see 8S. H. add. note, pp. 116 ff., and on the 
connexion of justification with the Resurrection cf. Gifford. 

This concludes the first part of the Epistle, in which is set forth 
what may be called an historical account of the relation of man, both 
Jew and Gentile, to the revelation of Gon’s Will and to the performance 
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of the same. It has been shown that the revelation of that Will 
in the Death and Resurrection of Christ answers to the necessities 
shown to exist both among Jews and Gentiles; the attitude of both 
to the Will of Gop and the character and issues of His dealings 
with them all point to the Gospel as the one adequate message of 
righteousness for man. The treatment then has been historical: the 
great ethical and ‘spiritual principles involved have been used and 
stated, but not explained; there follows now the description of these 
principles as seen by an analysis of the case of the individual 
sinner (v.-—viii.) and of the sinning people (ix.—xi.); and then 
(xii. f.) the main characters of the Christian life are explained. 
The argument that follows, in fact, deals with the Gospel as a power 
of salvation, 


C. ce. v.—vii. Stconp Vinpication or tHE THemE. Tue ErHioan 
NeED AND BEARING OF THE GOSPEL, AS A PowER WHICH EFFECTS 
Ricutzousness. The Power of the Gospel is explained, in 
contrast with véuos, as a gift (xdpus) of new life in Christ. 


CHAPTER V. 


v. 1—11. Introduction, describing the nature of the state in which 
we are, under the power of the Gospel: (1) Since, then, we are 
justified by Gop on the single condition of faith, let us maintain the 
state of peace with Gop, by the help of Him, (2) by whom we have 
been brought under this free favour of Gop, and ground our boasting 
on hope of attaining the perfection of this state in the future full 
manifestation of Gop in us; (3) and no less in the present straitened 
condition of our lives, (4) as an opportunity for endurance, proof of 
character and hope, that hope which cannoé disappoint us because 
it is itself the effect of Gop’s love in us; (6) and that love, measured 
by what was done for us in Christ’s death for us while we were 
enemies and sinners, will certainly complete our salvation by the 
working of Christ’s life in us. (11) So, finally, let us boast in 
Gop by the help of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom, as I have 
said, we received that reconciliation which is now our state. 

These verses describe the state of the Christian. It has been 
shown to be due to Gon’s free act of justification, requiring only 
man’s faith in Him; it is, summarily, a state of peace with Gop; 
it was won by the Death of Christ, and is maintained by His Life; 
under present conditions it is a state of OAs, for the man must 
be tested; but the hope of maintaining and perfecting this state is 
warranted by the fact that the love which gave it to us will surely 
maintain us in it and perfect us for its complete realisation. The 
thought comes out at once that the power of the Gospel is Christ 
living in us: the section begins and ends with did rod Kvptov %.’I. 
Xp.; cf. n. on i.17; the subject is resumed and fully treated in ¢. viii. 

1. Stxaw0évres odv ex miorews sums up the position gained. 
Notice that in these chapters (v.—vii.) the word qloris occurs only 
in these first two verses: micrevw occurs once only (vi. 8), and then 
in the simple sense of believe. The fact is that the first fundamental 
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act of trust, when it has once brought man under the justifying love 
of Gop and the power of Christ’s life, becomes a permanent though 
progressive act of submission to and reliance upon that power, a 
continued act of will realising that power in itself, which is, on 
man’s side, the determining characteristic of the Christian life and 
is not by S. Paul described exclusively by any one name, but is 
involved in all the exhortations, and summed up in the phrases 76 
mvedma THS wis év Xp. I. (vill. 1) and mvedua vioPectas (viii. 15). 

elpjvynv. Cf. Acts x. 36; Joh. xvi. 33. With yapvs, it is the unfail- 
ing element in §. Paul’s salutations, and gives him his characteristic 
phrase 6 Oeds ris elpyyys (xv. 33, xvi. 20; 2 Cor, xiii. 11; Phil. iv. 9 
(cf. 7); 1 Thes. v. 23; 2 Thes, iii, 16 (6 xdpuos 7. €.); of. Col. iii. 15; 
Heb. xiii. 20). The cardinal passage is Eph. ii. 14—17. Like yapis, 
it has special reference to the call of the Gentiles, but as involved 
in the wider conception of the establishment of man as man in a state 
of peace with Gop by the removal of sin. The first step is the 
justification of man upon faith: then that state has to be main- 
tained. 

taper, al. xouer, A.V. ‘we have,’ R.V. ‘let us have.’ The mood 
of exhortation is clearly required by the context (against Field, ad 
loc.); S. Paul is passing from the description of the fundamental 
initial act of Gop in bringing man into this state, to the character 
and duties of the state so given. The verb éyew is durative=to 
maintain hold on, and here it has its strict sense—let us maintain 
(better than the ambiguous ‘have’) peace; this requires further 
activities in man, and the continual help of the Lord; cf. Moulton, 
p. 110. 

Sia tr. «. 4 I. Xp. The fuller name is given because each 
element in it is an assurance that the help will be given and will be 
effective, and ought to be claimed. 

2. 80 ov Kal, the Person, who has brought us into this state 
by His Death and Resurrection, will help us to maintain it by His 
Life, 

miv mpocaywyyv. Eph. ii. 18, iii, 12 only. Vb 1 Pet. iii. 18; 
of. Joh. xiv. 6; Heb. iv. 14f. The vb in LXX. freq. of bringing 
persons and sacrifices before Gop for acceptance. Here of the initial 
approach; in Eph. iii. 12 of continual right of access. 

toxjkapev, ‘we obtained’—the ‘constative’ of éyw; Moulton, p. 


145. 
+4 lore. Perh.=for our faith—the way has been opened for 


faith to approach God. 
els viv xdpwv tairnv. The demonstrative clearly shows that tho 
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reference is to Gon’s free favour shown to man in justifying him. 
The dominant meaning of ydpis in the Bible is Gop’s favour shown 
to man, the effect of His love. ‘The word is a favourite with S. Paul, 
and has special but not exclusive reference to the light thrown upon 
Gon’s favour, by the inclusion of the Gentiles. This thought is 
implied here. They have been brought within the range of Gon’s 
favour, as described; cf. Hort, 1 Pet. p. 25f., 49, 66f.; Robinson, 
Eph. p. 221f.; cf. Gal. v. 45 1 Pet. v. 12. 

éoriykapev, ‘we stand’; cf. Moulton, p. 147; Burton, § 75, ete.; 
1 Pet. v. 12; ef. 1 Cor. xv. 1. 

kavxopeOa. Indic., to be taken with 6’ of. Here is the Christian 
opportunity for boasting; ef. iii. 27. 

éw édrldu Hs Séfys 7. 0. The ground of Christian boasting is 
not a privileged or exclusive state, but a hope that by the work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ the glory of Gop will be revealed in man; 
it rests, then, on Gon’s favour and embraces mankind ; ef. on iii. 23, 
Col. i. 27. 

8. ov povoy 8, AAG. v.11, viii. 23, ix. 10; 2 Cor. viii. 19; of. 1 Tim. 
v.13. With the ellipse only in 8. Paul; not only is the hope of the 
future revelation a ground of boasting, but also the process of OAs, 
by which, under conditions of the present life, it is being worked 
out; cf. Joh. xvi. 33; Acts xiv. 22. The idea is fully worked out in 
2 Cor. iv. 8—12. 

H OAtus. xii, 12; 2 Thes. i-4, 

4. Soxipr. (1) The process of testing, 2 Cor. viii. 2; (2) the result 
—the temper given to the steel, Phil. ii. 22; 2 Cor. ii, 9, ix. 13, 
xiii, 3; here the latter; cf.1 Pet.i.6 ff. ; Jamesi. 2, 12. Obs produces 
in the Christian endurance or resistance, and this Christian en- 
durance tempers character; the tempered character, as evidence of 
Gop’s working so far, itself produces hope; and this hope, so 
grounded and. won, cannot disappoint him who has it. 

5. Karoydive, in this connexion=brings the shame of dis- 
appointment; cf. Ps. xxi. 6; infra ix. 83; Phil. i, 20. 

Srv | Gyarn K.7.A, vv. 5—10 enlarge upon the strength of the 
reasons for hope, an a fortiori argument from the love of Gop, as 
already shown in our call and justification in Christ, to the willing- 
ness and ability of that love for the completion of His work. Gf, 
viii. 35, 39. 

 dydarn tov Geov=the love which is characteristic of Gop in His 
eternal nature, and therefore in His relation to man, constituting 
His true relation to man and making the Incarnation divinely 
natural; further, this love is, as it were, by the agency of the Holy 
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Spirit, resident in man, and becomes to him the power of moral 
and spiritual action by which the new character is originated and 
gradually developed in the processes of life. It is not the mere 
sentiment of affection, but an influence of the divine activity which 
creates its own image in its object and vitalises it into a life like 
its own. A faint reflection of this divine operation is seen in the 
way in which a father’s or a friend’s love influences character. The 
fundamental passage is Joh, xvii. 26; cf. 1 Joh. iv. 12 et passim. In 
8S. Paul note particularly 2 Thes, iii, 5 (Lft’s note) and 2 Cor. v. 14 ; 
Eph. iii. 19; infra viii. 35, 36. 

éxkéxutat, Cf. Acts ii. 17, 18, 33. 

év rais «., the love of Gop has flooded our hearts. 

Sid mv. ay. tT. 5. y. Cf. viii. 9, 11, 15. The gift of the Spirit 
is almost always referred to as a definite act in the past (Zdwxev, 
édaBere); cf. 1 Cor. ii. 12; 2 Cor. i 22; Gal. iii. 2; Eph. i. 13, ai. 
but n, pres. 1 Thes. iv. 8 ref. Hzek. xxxvii. 14. Pentecost was the 
date of the giving of the Spirit to the Church; baptism with the 
laying on of hands is the date for each individual. 

my. dy. The first mention of the Holy Spirit in this epistle: the 
truth here indicated is developed in ch. viii. 

6. eye. ‘Si quidem, 2 Cor. v. 3 (v. 1.); Eph. iii. 2, iv. 21; Col. 
i. 23 (classical),” Blass, p. 261. =if, as you will not dispute. 

The connexion seems to be this: Christ’s death for us when we 
were still outside the operation of the Spirit is such an overwhelming 
proof of Gon’s love, that it must surely justify all the confidence we 
can put in it, now that by the indwelling of the Spirit it is a vital 
power within us. The connexion of these sentences is obscure: it 
is perhaps best to take el ye...dmé0avey as protasis, uddis ydp... 
améOavey (8) as parenthesis; ao\\@ ov (9) picks up the apodosis: 
then v, 10 in a very characteristic way repeats the main thought in a 
parallel pair of antithetic clauses. The whole 6—10 incl. is an ex- 
pansion of v, 5b. 

d&obevav, having ‘no power of ourselves to help ourselves.’ The 
word is specially chosen to mark the contrast with the new power 
which is in the Christian: not used quite in this way elsewhere. 

éru, with dvrwy, cf. v. 8, A.V., R.V. But ére almost invariably 
precedes the word it qualifies, except with negatives (e.g. Rev. viii. 
16) or rarely when it has special emphasis. So better here with 
Kara katpov, ‘while there was yet opportunity,’ before the case was 
hopeless. The rhythm of the sentence points the same way. 

doeBdvy marks not the weakness, but the relation to Gop, 

7, 8 emphasise the uniqueness of this act of loye. This parenthesis 
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makes an anacoluthon, a constant mark in §. Paul of deep 
feeling. 

7. Suxalov—dyalod. Both masc. The idea is that the appeal 
of a righteous character hardly stirs the emotion; the good man with 
more that touches the heart may inspire such an act.. Those for 
whom Christ died were neither. 

todpa = ‘has the spirit to die’; ef. Field, ad loc., qu. Eur. Alc. 
644. 

8 ovvicrnow. Cf. iil. 5. 

9. oA ovv paddov. A fortiori. The hope of progress and 
perfection (v. 2) which depends on the love of Gop is justified a 
fortiori by our experience of that love in the act of justification. 

cwynoopeda 8 av. ard tHS Spyns. The description, on the 
negative side, of the cwrypia which is the result of the power of the 
Gospel (i. 16). The dpyfs (cf. i. 18 f.) consists now in a state of sin 
and hereafter in the consequences} of that state being persevered in. 
Note that justification does not remove the conflict with evil; it 
reveals Gon’s attitude of love to us and in us, and consequently 
enables us to engage in that conflict with hope. 

10 repeats the a fortiori argument with amplification (cf. Eph. ii, 
11f.). The two clauses are exactly || vv. 6 and 9. 

KkaTn\Adynpev ref. to dicaw0évres; cf. the aorists below. Wb and 
subst. pec. to Rom. and 2.Cor. (al. 1 Cor. vii. 11), damoxaradn. 
Eph., Col. only. dad. and cuvadd,, implying mutual reconciliation 
(cf. Mt. v. 24), are never used in this connexion. Always there- 
fore of Gop reconciling (not, as being reconciled). It marks the 
same stage as duxaody ; the means employed is the Death of Christ; 
man’s state, which necessitates it, is that of éx@poi, dan\Norpiopevor. 
The fullest passage is 2 Cor. v. 18 f. 

Sid Tod Savarov tr. v. a. Cf. Col. i. 20; see vi. 2 ff. 

co %ycopeba includes both the maintenance of the state of peace 
and the final result; as does cwrnpla. 

év TH toy airod. This again is worked out in vi. 2f. =the 
resurrection life of the Lord as the sustaining environment and 
inspiration of the new life of the Christian; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11; 
Eph, iv. 18 ff, ; 

11. o¥ pévov 8é, adda returns tov. 3. This return, after so long 
a break, is made easier by the parallelisms pointed out above. kav- 
X@pevor, part. for indic.; cf. Moulton, p. 224, 

éy t@ Oe@. The essentially personal character of the whole re- 
lation is emphasised: our boast is not in a transaction or a state, 
but in Gop Himself and by the help of our Lord Jesus Christ—so 
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summing up the whole argument. Gop loved, justified through 
Christ, gave the Spirit, will finish what He has begun. 

N. This passage then marks the transition from the antithesis 
between iors and véuos, as ground of justification, to the antithesis 
of xdpis and véuos, as ground of the saving of man’s life; the faith 
in Gop, which accepts His justification, must lead us on to trust His 
good will and power to perfect the new life, which is the life of Christ 
inus. This is the supreme instance of His ydpis, His free favour to 
man. The range and manner in which this ydépis works are developed 
in the following sections. 

12—21, This state depends upon a living relation of mankind to 
Christ, analogous to the natural relation to Adam, and as universal 
as that is. So it comes to pass that there is a parallel between 
the natural state of man and his new condition: by one who was 
man the sin which has been shown to be universal entered into man’s 
world, and this sin was the cause of man’s death, extending to all 
men because all actually sinned ; (13) for that sin was in the world 
just in the degree that law was (sin not being reckoned without 
law) (14) is proved by the fact that death held supreme sway from 
Adam to Moses, even though the men of that time sinned not, as 
Adam did, against a positive external command (but only by falling 
away from the inner standard of well-doing which they had from 
Gop). [So far Adam is connected with men merely as the first 
sinner; their state was due to their own sins, and those not quite 
like Adam’s sin.) Now Adam is a type of Him that was to come. 
(15) There is a parallel between the transgression of Adam, and the 
gift of Gop in Christ; but only a qualified parallel: (a) it was the 
fall of the single man that led to the death of all, a human 
origin; the gift is the free favour of Gop in giving what He does 
give to all in the single man, and that man Jesus Christ, the 
Ascended Son. (16) Again (8) the effect of Gon’s gift is out of all 
proportion to the result which followed upon one man’s having 
sinned; for while the judgment of Gop followed upon one sin and 
involved condemnation, the gift of Gop follows upon many sins and 
involves acquittal of all. (17) For it is obvious that the sway of 
death established by one man’s sin, and through his action, is far 
more than overthrown by the kingship realised in life by the help 
of the one (man) Jesus Christ, which they will gain who accept 
the superabundance of the favour of Gop and His generous 
gift of righteousness (there is far more than a restoration of what 
was lost). (18) With these qualifications then the parallel may be 
stated: As one man’s transgression so affected all men as to bring 
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them under Gop’s condemnation, so also one man’s enacted 
righteousness affects all men so as to bring them into a state of 
justification which involves life; for just as the disobedience of the 
one man was the means whereby all were put into the condition of 
sinners, so also the obedience of one man will bring all into the 
condition of righteous men (if, as has been shown, they exercise 
faith). (20) Now law, whether pre-Mosaic or Mosaic, was imported 
into man’s experience to multiply the fall; but where the acts and 
state of sin were thus multiplied, the favour of Gop was shown in 
still greater abundance in order that, in antithesis to the reign 
gained by sin in the state of death, the favour of Gop might gain 
sovereignty in a state of righteousness leading to life eternal by the 
aid and working of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

This is perhaps the most condensed passage in all S. Paul’s 
writings. It is consequently almost impossible to give an inter- 
pretation with confidence. The fundamental thought appears to be 
to establish the universal range of the power of the Gospel, as 
answering to the universal range of sin and man’s need. The 
universality is then based in each case on the relation of the whole 
race to one man. As regards sin, its universality is related, in 
a way which must be called obscure, to the connexion of the race 
with Adam; their humanity is derived from him; and his fall has 
its results in them; this seems rather to be concluded from the 
observed fact that all came under the sentence of death pronounced 
on him for his fall, than upon any theory that in some sense 
they sinned in him; they died (15, 17) because of his sin, but also 
they sinned themselves; it was the death rather than the sin 
that they inherited, and individually they justified, so to speak, 
the verdict of death by their own sin. What they inherited was a 
nature liable to death; they made it, each for himself, a sinful 
nature. Note that it is not said that men sinned in Adam or because 
Adam sinned; but that man died because Adam sinned; death 
established the mastery thus initiated because men also sinned. At 
last the vicious series was broken: one Man broke the universal 
practice of sin, enacted righteousness and by so doing brought within 
the reach of all men justification, as Gop’s free gift, and a power to 
realise that justification in their own lives, a power which brings life 
because it is His own life imparted to them, Thus is the sovereignty 
of the favour of Gop established instead of the sovereignty of sin 
and death. The relation to the one Man, in this case, is a relation 
of imparted life, as in the former case it is a relation of entailed 
death, In each case the entail is realised for each person by his 
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own act: in the first case, by an act of sin; in the second case, by 
an act of faith. The Second Adam broke the entail by the fact 
that He did not sin (v, 18); and that condition He imparts by com- 
munication of His own life. See Additional Note, p. 210. 

The analysis of the structure is this: the anacoluthon in v. 12 is 
due to the interruption of the intended statement of the universality 
of xdpis and {(w7, by the expansion of the thought of the sway of 
death. The completion of the original idea is then undertaken in 
vv. 15, 16, 17, but only by noting certain qualifications of the 
parallel which is to be drawn; then, v. 18f., the parallel is finally 
stated. 

Sid rovro. The Christian state being as described in vv. 1—11, it 
follows that Gon’s act in the Gospel has a universal range. 

80 évos dvOpdrrov 1 dpaptia K.r.A. Adam’s sin, by the mere fact, 
brought sin into the world of created humanity ; sin was no longer 
a possibility but a fact. 

kal Sid ris dp. 6 Odvaros, the death we know: death as we know 
it came into man’s experience by the act of Adam. The question 
is not raised, still less answered, whether without sin man’s nature 
would have been liable to death; S. Paul is dealing with our ex- 
perience of death and its natural associations, alike for Jew and 
Gentile, as the destruction of life and separation from Gop. It was 
sin which gave death this character, and this character, reinforced by 
the sins of men, led to the tyranny of death over the human spirit. 
It appears therefore that S. Paul is not distinguishing between 
physical and moral death, but regarding death as a fact in its full 
significance in relation to the whole nature of man. See p. 218. 

Kal otrws. «al is the simple conj. and the clause is part of the 
Worep sentence, not the apodosis; that would require ofrws Kal. 

6 Odvaros SindOev. The primary stress is on the universality of 
death, initiated by one sin, reinforced by sin in every man. The 
universality of sin has already been argued, The order throws stress 
on els 7. d&. The aorists are ‘constative, they ‘represent a whole 
action simply as having occurred without distinguishing any steps 
in its progress”; Moulton, p. 109. 

& & wdvres tpaproy. These words must be taken strietly ; the 
range of death included all men because all sinned. The death, 
which received its character from Adam’s sin, retained its character 
because each and every man in turn sinned. All principles of in- 
terpretation require us to take sin here in the same sense as in 
ch. i. 18f. There it is clear that sin involves conscious neglect of 
knowledge of Gop and His Will, in however elementary a degree. 
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It is an individual act against light. To suppose that év “Addu is to 
be supplied, is to suppose that the most critical point of the argu- 
ment is unexpressed. éb @=‘on the ground that’; cf. 2 Cor. v. 4; 
Blass, p. 137. 

13. dxpv ydp vopov=just so far as there was law there was sin. 
It has been shown (ii, 14, 15) that there was law, in a certain and 
true sense, before the law given to Moses; action against this law 
was sin, and the fact that it was so is here confirmed by the con- 
sideration that the penalty of sin, death, was obviously present in 
the world before the law of Moses was given. ydp then introduces 
a fresh piece of evidence of the universality of sin—for death, as 
understood by sinners, was there, therefore sin, sin in proportion to 
knowledge. So I take dypu v.=up to the degree of law, just to the 
extent to which law was present. So dpaptfa, anarthrous—men’s 
acts had the character of sin. See Additional Note, p. 210. 

dpopria 8%, sc. but that law was present, and therefore men’s 
acts were sins, is shown by the reign of death; the law in question 
is shown to be the law described in ii. 14f., because the reign of 
death, the punishment of sin, extended over men who did not sin 
as Adam did against a positive external command. The two verses 
13, 14 together justify the statement wdyres juaprov. See Add. 
Note, p. 213. 

14. éBacidevoev, the ‘constative aorist’; Moulton, p. 109. 

ams *ASdp. péxpt Movoéws, in the interval between Adam, who 
sinned against positive law, and Moses who delivered positive law. 
In the case of Adam and of those who lived under the Mosaic law 
there could be no doubt that rdvres juapror. 

éml tovs prj dp. It is noticeable that as sinners men are here 
distinguished from Adam: their sin was of a different kind; but 
still it was sin, action against light, though the light came in a 
different way, that is, through the inner experience of the knowledge 
of Gop; i. 18 f. 

émi tT Op. +. 7.°A. The dominant fact in the sin of Adam was 
that he acted in spite of a positive command: other men acted in 
spite of the inner light. 

6s éot Tiros Tov péAAovTOS. Tov péA\Novros=‘of Him who was 
to come.’ Adam is typical of Christ in his natural relation to men. 
The words introduce the parallel now to be stated: tr. ‘and he is a 
type,’ etc.; and so there is a parallel in the relations, but a parallel 
with qualifications. So dAAd, not ydp, follows. 

15. +d xdpiopa here is the gift of justification offered in Christ; 
in range this has as large an effect as the fall; but in quality 
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it is far greater, as it leads to life, the other to death. This con- 
clusion is not fully stated till v. 17. 

& ydp r@ rod évés x.7.A., the fall of one man led to the death of 
all (note, not to the sin). ot moAAol denominate mdyres in contrast 
to 6 «ls; cf. Lft, ad loc, There are two steps omitted here ; Adam’s 
fall lead to his death, death thus introduced spread because all 
sinned. §o, ultimately, it was owing to one man’s sin that the 
many died. Similarly, in the parallel clause, the individual con- 
dition of faith and the actual result (fw) are omitted. 

4 xdpis Tod Qcot, the favour of God. 4, Swped, His generous 
giving, emphasises xdpcs; and then this xapts is further described 
as the favour of the Ascended Lord, the one Man (cf, 2 Cor. xiii. 14 
and viii. 9), to bring out the parallel. The words express the attitude 
of Gop to sinning man—His love in all its fulness; not the effect of 
that love. 

éreplooevorev, ‘superabounded’—in its very nature as an act of 
infinite love, and, as will be shown presently, in its effects. But 
here the nature of the act alone is in question. If its effects were 
in question, the aorist would scarcely stand. 

els tods modAods, with érepiccevoer, abounded in fact, as shown 
in its effects; what those effects were is then expressed, generally in 
Sdpnua, dixalwua, specifically (17 f.) by év {wp Bac., and both expres- 
sions united in (18) dicalwow Swijs. 

16. Kal odx—td Sdpypa. Still more condensed. Sdpyyo is the 
concrete effect or result of xdpis and dwped. 

SU évés dpapricavtos, through one man and his sin (death came 
into the world) ; the gift came after many sins. 

The v.l. duapriuaros is a true gloss: the absence of the article 
makes the phrase= through one man’s sin: the participial form of the 
phrase emphasises the responsibility of the act. * 

7d piv ydp «.t.A. This is explained and must be interpreted by 
the second ‘yap clause, v. 17. 

kpiya. Gon’s decision upon the act of sin led to the imposition of 
a penalty. é& évds. Neuter. 

KaTakpia. See Deissmann, B. S. 1. p. 92. A very rare word. 
Papyri seem to show that it=a burden imposed upon an estate in 
consequence of a legal judgment: so a judicial penalty of any kind : 
‘ poena condemnationem sequens.’ 

xdpiopa. The gift which Gop gives, after many sins, leads to 
acquittal. 

Sikalopa. Here=acquittal, )( kardxpiua : justification is a sentence 
of acquittal, though on condition of faith. 
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17. TO Taparrdpat.. raparr. is used throughout of the actual 
fall, whether of Adam, or as repeated in his descendants, v. 20. 

éBact\evoey, ‘ ingressive,’ gained its sovereignty : TO—tTapatr., 
the instrument; 8d rot, the agent. The one was the agent, his 
fall the instrument by which death entered and established its 
sovereignty : repeats 12a. 

TOAAG paddov. The idea seems to be that the state of those who 
receive Gon’s gift is far more than a mere deliverance from death; it 
is a new life and actual sovereignty. 

ot...AapBdvovres. Here is expressed the condition for realising 
Gon’s gift, its reception by faith, parallel to the (unexpressed) 
condition of the extended sovereignty of death, the sin of each man. 

THs Swpeds THs Sikotocdvys=righteousness as offered in Christ. 
Here again the excess of Gon’s love finds expression : it is not merely 
justification (dicatodv, Sixalwors), acquittal, which is given; but positive 
righteousness under the operation of the new life of Christ in men. 

év fo. The antithesis of 1 Cor. xv. 22. 

Backcicovow. An exact antithesis would be 4 fw Baoirevoer; 
but this abstract expression would not represent the vivid thought 
of the condition of those who receive, etc., as sharing not only the 
life but the sovereignty of the Lord; ef. Eph. ii. 5,6. The future 
is used because of the hypothesis implied in of AauBdvovres 3 it 
includes not only the future glorified state of the redeemed but their 
present share in the Lord’s already established sovereignty. 

Sid rou évds “I. Xp. It is not necessary again to emphasise the 
Human Nature by repeating dv@pérov; it is understood. N. that 
"I. Xp. means Jesus as Ascended Christ. He is the Agent through 
whom Gov’s gift comes to men. 

18. dpa odv. The parallel is now summed up without the quali- 
fications, in the simplest form. 

ws 8" évds K.t.A. The best way of translating seems to be to 
turn eis mavras dvOp. into a statement—all men were affected. The 
prepositional form seems almost to be chosen in order to avoid a 
definite statement as to the nature of the nexus between the one man 
and all men. 

els katdkptpa, sc. Oavdrou'|| els dix. wis. : 

Sv évds Sikaidparos. Possibly as above, ‘through one man’s 
acquittal,’ as an accomplished fact; but the antithesis to TAparrT wpa, 
and the parallel with rjs braxofs (v. 19), suggest the rendering 
‘righteous act’ or ‘enacted righteousness.’ We have to choose 
between an inexact antithesis here, or a difference in the meaning 
of dickalwua here and in v, 16, 
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eis Stxatwowv Los, for an acquittal, carrying with it not the mere 
negative setting aside of sin, but the positive gift of life. 

toys. The gen. of definition—an acquittal involving life. 

19. éomep yp «.7.A. The antithesis is repeated in another form, 
for clearness of thought, 

mapakoyj. This word is substituted for waparrwua as definitely 
involving the personal action. 

katertddncav. Cf, James iv. 4. =were brought into the con- 
dition of sinners—i.e. under the doom of death; the condition then 
realised by their own sins. 

Slkator Kkatacr., shall be brought into the condition of righteous or 
justified men—again the condition to be realised by their own faith; 
marked by the future tense, 

20. vopos 8 «.7.A. The effect of law, whether the inner law or 
the law of Moses, was to multiply the fall, i.e. to occasion in each 
the fall which had taken place in Adam (ef. ch. vii.), so that each 
became a sinner by his own act in rejecting knowledge; cf. ‘every 
man is the Adam of his own soul.’ 

mapeonAOev. The force of the compound is that law came in as 
an additional element in man’s experience, not as it were on the 
direct line of natural development but as an extra imported 
element, both the inner light and the outer law being especial gifts 
of Gop. . 

tva mwdeovdoy. Cf. iii. 19, vii. 7ff., esp. 18, 14. We cannot avoid 
taking va as final. The knowledge of Gop’s will was necessary for 
man’s moral development; it was necessary to make what was sin to 
be realised as sin (iii. 20). 

od 8 «.7.A. The resources of Gop’s favour were abundantly equal 
to this multiplied demand upon it. 

trreperrepiooevorev, ‘became still more abundant.’ 

21. va domep k.t.A. Here the reign of death is shown to be as 
a matter of fact the reign of sin in the atmosphere of death; a 
summary again of i. 18 f. 

évy to Oavarw. The || els fwyyv shows that év here is not in- 
strumental, but describes the sphere or atmosphere in which sin 
reigned. 

4 xapts «.7.d., the grace or favour of Gop might gain its 
sovereignty under the condition of righteousness leading to eternal 
life by the action and agency of the Ascended Man Jesus Christ, now 
our Lord. ydpts, as throughout, describes not the state of man 
but the attitude of Gop towards man. 

Sid Sixatocvvys=in or under a condition or state of righteousness; 
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cf. 17b and for &d& ii. 27n. The elaborate phrasing is due to the 
difficulty of getting an exact antithesis. The exact verbal anti- 
thesis would be # Sicaootvn ()(  duapria) B. & Sug ()( & Te 
av.) ; but the true power of sovereignty is not man’s righteousness 
but Gon’s grace; so # xdpis is put as the subject; then dicacoodyn 
expresses the state of man under the sovereignty of xXapis, and is 
therefore introduced by 6a; and for év {wy (cf. 17 b) the description 
of the new atmosphere in which man is or the new power by which 
man lives (already implied in % xdpus) is substituted els ¢. ai. as the 
end to which all tends; and the whole argument is summed up in 
the phrase dua “I. Xp. r. K. #., which comes almost as a refrain 
(cf. vii. 17, viii. 23). 

Tt is essential throughout the passage to bear in mind the argu- 
ment of i. 18—iii. 31, and in particular the position there made 
plain that the sinful state is made actual in each man by his own 
act, just as the state of righteousness to be made actual in each man 
requires the personal act of faith. 

Then in ch. vi. S. Paul passes from this description of Gov’s 
favour or grace in its range, effectiveness and purpose to consider 
man’s duty as the object of this grace. 


vi—vii. 6. The ethical bearing and standard of the new life in 
Christ. 


CHAPTER VI, 


(1) Are we to conclude that the state of sin is to continue, as a 
provocative, so to speak, of the graciousness of Gop; the more sin 
the greater grace? (2) It is a monstrous thought; the fundamental 
characteristic of our Christian position is that when we became 
Christians we died to sin and our sinful life, (3) it is elementary 
that in baptism into Christ we shared His death, (4) His burial, and 
His resurrection by the manifest act of the Father; now we are in 

_a new life and our conduct must be correspondingly new. (5) For 
baptism involved union of our nature to Christ’s both in His 
death and His resurrection; (6) His death implies the destruc- 
tion of the old nature, the abolition of the rule of sin; His resur- 
rection, shared by us—a freeing from death and sin, a living to Gop 
—implies that we are dead to sin and in Him living to Gop (so 
that sin is in the highest degree unnatural to this new creature). 
(12) Therefore both the use and the obedience of even your mortal 
body must be rendered no longer to sin for unrighteous work, but to 
Gop for righteousness; the authority of sin being broken because you 
are not under law but under grace. (15) Not under law, but not 
therefore free to sin, for that were a return to the old slavery; but 
under grace, you are under a new slavery (to use human language), 
willingly adopted ; (19) your very members must be turned from the 
old slavery to the new. (20) For that was a state of slavery and 
freedom—freedom as against the claims of righteousness, slavery to 
the claims of sin and its result in death: (21) from that slavery you 
are freed and brought into a new slavery to Gop; with its proper 
result, sanctification, leading to its end, eternal life. (23) For all 
that is carned from sin is death: but Gop gives, of His free grace, 
eternal life by communion with Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The section deals with the response natural in those who are 
under Gov’s grace. It is, incidentally, a repudiation of the charge 
made against S. Paul that, by denying the obligation of law, he was 
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destroying the support and the obligation of a holy life. It gives con- 
sequently the true basis for a Christian ethics: and the fundamental 
point is the new life in union with and dependence on Christ. 

1. +l ody épotpev; as always, introduces a question putting a case 
which might occur to the reader. 

értpévopev. So far the emphasis has been chiefly upon the free 
grace of Gop as justifying; this might suggest that human effort is 
not required: and 8. Paul meets this by pointing out that as Gop 
justifies in Christ alone, communion with Christ is necessary for the 
individual actualisation of justification, and this involves a charac- 
teristic life. 

% xdpus, that the generosity and marvel of Gon’s free favour may 
be multiplied by increasing the demand upon it. 

2. olrives, the appeal is to the character of the Christian—‘ seeing 
we are men who...’. 

Gmedvopev definitely refers to baptism as explained vv. 3f. rq 
dpapria=our sin, the state of sin in which we were; cf. Gal. ii. 19. 

3. % dyvoetre, vii. 1 only; cf. ob Oé\w v. dyvoey i. 18, xi. 25; 
1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1 al.; as always, appealing to an admitted principle of 
Christian instruction. 

It has been suggested that here and in 1 Cor. xv. 4 we have a refer- 
ence to a primitive Baptismal Confession of the Death, Burial and 
Resurrection. See Clemen Erkldrung, p. 172. 

Barrio Onpev, only Evy., Acts and Paul. With eis Xp. only here 
and Gal. iii. 27:=were brought by baptism into union with Christ: 
this community of life is the fundamental thought of the passage, as 
determining the natural and necessary character of the Christian life. 

eis Xp. “Inc. The union is with the full life of the Son as seen 
both in His pamiaeny, and in His ascended state. 

els Tov Odvarov av.: the first stage of the Christian life is death, a 
death, in its kind, of the same quality as the death of Jesus (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 10), i.e. a death to sin, cf. v. 10. 

4. cuverddypev. Col. ii. 12 only; ef, 1 Cor. xv. 4; Acts xiii. 29. 
It is remarkable that 8. Paul, alone in N.T. outside the Gospels, lays 
stress on the Burial: he alone was not an eyewitness of the circum- 
stances of the Death, and therefore for him the burial was of high 
significance, in its evidential value. 

eis tr. 8. Closely with rod 8.—through that baptism into His 
Death. 

tva. The purpose of this sharing the death and burial is negative 
as regards the old life of sin, but positive also, that we might enter 
into the atmosphere of the new life and walk in it. 
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8d rHs S6Ens TOU Tarpds, here Sd£a is used of the manifest action 
of the Father in the raising of Christ; 8d, instrum.; cf. Joh. xi. 
40, Col. i. 11. The resurrection of Christ is a revelation of the 
Father. 

rod mwarpés. Cf. Joh. v. 21; Acts i. 4, 7, ii. 33 (only in A); Eph. 
ii,,18, iii. 14; Col. i. 12 (2); 1 Pet. i. 17; 1 Joh. i. 2, 8, ii. 1, 15 al. 
(7); 2 Joh. (3); Rev. (4). 

The use of 6 warip absolutely is dominantly characteristic of 
8. John (but cf. also Mt. xi. 25 f. || Lk.; xxiv. 36 ||; xxviii. 19). It 
occurs in §. Paul and Acts only as above (but n. Gal. iv. 6). This 
is the only place where it is used alone in connexion with the resur- 
rection; and consequently it calls marked attention to the character 
of the resurrection as an act not of power only but of the love of the 
Father to His Son, and through the Son to those that are His. This 
thought emphasises the obligations of the new life which has its 
ultimate source in that love. 

o%tws therefore covers the whole thought of the wo7ep clause: as 
in rising Christ left all that was dead behind, as that rising was due 
to the Father’s love and power, as we share that rising, so we must 
leave our dead selves behind and walk etc. 

tor is the principle of life, not the manner of life (ef. Gifford and 
see Lft, Igna. Rom, 7); the fresh vigour of a new principle of life 
(cf. viii. 2) is the motive power of Christian conduct (aepurarijowper). 
This is the answer to v. 1. 

5. ydp expresses what was implied in kal jets, we are risen as 
Christ rose: this argument is continued to v. 11. 

oipduror, here only N.T. Cf. duuros, James i. 21. =if we have 
been born (yeydvauev) with a (new) nature characterised by or wearing 
the likeness of His death. The new nature is stamped with the like- 
ness to Christ’s death, as a death to sin; the idea is expanded in 
v. 6. ovpp.=‘of one growth or nature with.’ yeysvapev, cf. xvi. 7, 
i. 3; James iii, 9. spolopa, cf. viii. 3, Phil. ii. 7, implies true 
assimilation, but of things different. There is that in the Death of 
Christ which transcends the capacity of men, yet the life of the 
redeemed man is truly assimilated, in its degree, to that Death. 
R.V. supplies adr@ and takes 7@ du. as instrumental; possible but not 
quite natural. 

BAAR Kal Ker. =AAAA Kal cUppuToL TE Of. Tis dv. éodueBa: explained 
by ourfjooner, v. 8 and fGvras, v. 11. The stamp of the risen Life of 
the Lord will also be shown in this new life—as a ‘life to Gop,’ and 
therefore not under sin. éodpe0a is a logical future: it follows that 
our lives will show ete. 
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6. 7. yw. drt, almost=schooling ourselves to remember—the idea 
is one which grows with experience of the new life—contrast efSéres 
v. 9, cf. Moulton, p. 113, The point of the sentence lies in the iva 
clause—the object of our crucifixion with Christ was to deliver us ete. 

6 Tad. t. dvOpwros: dvOp. as often=human character, humanity : 
two uses are to be distinguished, (a) 6 éfw and 6 écw dvOp. marking 
the twofold character of human nature—mind and. body; vii. 22; 
2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii, 16; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 4. This use goes back to 
Plato. (b) 6 madaids and 6 xawds dp. marking human nature as un- 
regenerate or regenerate; so here; Eph. iv, 22 f.; Col. iii. 9. This use 
seems to be peculiar to §. Paul, and is a notable link between Rom., 
Eph. and Col.; cf. S. H. For the idea ef. 2 Cor. v.17; Gal. vi. 15. 
It involves the thought of a new act of creation; and is perhaps 
connected with the idea of 1 Cor. xv. 45 and so with ec. v. above. A 
further development of the thought is found in Eph. ii. 15. 

gvverravpdiy, a more concrete expression of the idea of v. 5; cf. 
Gal. ii. 20 (only, in this sense); also Gal. v. 24, vi. 14. 

7 THpa THS Gpaptias=the body as the instrument of sin ; the 
body which sin had made its own—explained by the next clause and 
v. 12. 8. H. cf. vii. 24; Phil. iii. 21; Col. ii. 11. The body is the 
organism of the human spirit; the spirit is the source of all moral 
action, both positive and negative; but the use of the body in sinful 
ways has a cumulative effect upon the bodily activities, and by in- 
fluencing impulses and habits makes it a ready instrument of the 
sinning spirit, and of sin regarded metaphorically as an external 
tyrannical force: all these acquired habits and impulses need to be 
annihilated. Without metaphor=the body in which and by which 
we sin. The result of this ‘crucifixion’ is to make the body an 
instrument of righteousness, cf. xii. 1. 

tod pykére §. tod with injsin. is normally telicin N.T,=‘so as COM 
‘so that we are...’; cf. Phil. iii, 10; Moulton, p.216f. The purpose 
is expressed by wa, the result by rod x.7.d. So Sovdevew pres.: so 
that we are no longer in slavery to sin. 

7. 6 ydp drofavev then enforces the completeness of this result: 
=he that dies (cf. Moulton, p. 114) is acquitted of his sin for which 
he is put to death—he has paid the penalty and is free from further 
effects. This is not a merely general statement. As v.8 shows, the 
death here is a sharing of Christ’s death: it is the voluntary self- 
surrender of man to the penalty of his sin, and involves penitential 
faith. Consequently it receives from Gop forgiveness, or acquittal from 
his sin; and sin has no more dominion over him. Cf. Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, pp. 39 £. 
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8. eb Sé dwebdvonev. The death spoken of is not an absolute 
death, but relative only. The force of these verses is to bring out 
the positive effects of this death: it is not only death to the old life 
but entry upon the new. 8S. Paul thinks of death not as an end but 
as a transition from one life to another. 

muorevonev OTL is of the nature of a parenthesis=as we believe; 
it is even possible that there is a reference to a Christian common- 
place such as 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

Kal ovyiycopev. This is the real apodosis. The future does not 
necessitate a reference to the future life, and in the context such 
a reference is very unnatural; it is rather the logical future marking 
the new life as fulfilling a promise or natural consequence. So 
probably 2 Cor. xiii. 4; cf. v. 2. Cf. éodueba, v. 5, 

9. edSdres Str, ‘appeal to an elementary Christian belief,’ Hort, 
1 Pet. i. 18; cf. v. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 14, v. 6. A stronger form is ovx 
oldare drt, v. 16, 1 Cor. iii. 16 al. 

Xpwiorros «.t.A. The antithetic and rhythmical balance of these 
clauses suggests a well-known and well-used formula. Cf. above v. 8. 
It is possible that we have here, too, a fragment of a hymn or con- 
fession; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 8. N. the rhythmical character stops at deg. 

ovkért droSvijoKer= never again dies: iterative, cf. Moulton, p. 114. 

Odvaros a. K.7.A. His resurrection was a triumph over the sove- 
reignty of death (cf. v. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 57) and has changed the 
meaning of death. 

10. 6 ydp déSavev, ‘a kind of cognate accus. after the second 
aréOavev, S. H. His death that He died was a death once for all 
to sin. 

Tq Gpapria. Cf. v. 21, the sin that reigned by death: for the 
dative cf. v. 2. 

8 8 {q, ‘the life that He lives is a life to Gop.’ It is clear that 
‘the Death’ is not limited to the Death on the Cross. The whole 
life of Jesus was a death to sin, culminating in the final act of 
the Gross. So ‘the life’ here is not limited to the post-resurrection 
life: it is the life which He lived on earth, and still lives. Cf. the 
yery remarkable phrase, 2 Cor. iv. 10, riv véxpwow rod "Inood followed 
by % fw) rod "Inood. This meaning is well indicated by the strong 
‘perfectivised’ daréBavev ; cf. Moulton, p. ing 

11. o¥rws «.7.A. sums up the argument in answer to the question 
in v. 1. 

éy Xp. Inood, first time in this Hp. (iii, 24 is different). The 
relation hitherto has been described by da (vy. 1, 11, 17, 21). The 
idea then becomes explicit that the new life is life in Christ Jesus, as 
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the ascended Lord, agent and source of the Christian life. As so 
often, it is the anticipatory mention of an idea which is developed 
later. See 23, vii. 4, viii. 2. 

12 ff.- The suggestion of v. 1 is reversed: the slave is free, the 
tyrant deposed, the service changed, the instruments of service 
refurbished, the power of service quickened. 

py BactAevérw, pres. of the continued reign, under these altered 
conditions. 

q Gpapria, the sin which hitherto reigned. 

év To BynTo b. 0. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 11=even in your mortal body; the 
body, which yet must die, must not be allowed to minister to the 
deeper death. 

rats émOupiats a. Cf. i. 24. émifuula (sing.) is used in a good 
sense only thrice in N.T. (Lk, xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23; 1 Thes. ii. 17); 
otherwise always in a bad sense, of the natural desire when not under 
the direction of vods or rvedua; cf. Gal. v.16; Eph. iv. 22; 1 Pet. i. 
14; 1 Joh. ii. 16. 

13. pdt wapirrdévere, do not continue to lend. mapacticare 
make a surrender once for all; cf. Moulton, p. 125. Cf. xii, 1. 

7® Oe, for Gon’s use. 

é« vexpov ¢., as men that are alive after being dead. 

ta pen, the component parts of the body. Sma, instruments, 
tools (not merely for war); cf. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7. 

14. ov kuptevore, a promise, not a command, 

ov yap «.7.A. Of. 1 Cor. xv. 56: a verse which shows that this 
line of argument had been already developed by S. Paul in his oral 
teaching. 

imo vopov...xaptv. The contrast is the keynote of this section: 
from the point of view of ethics, the Christian state is a state of 
grace, that is, a state in which man is the object of Gon’s free favour 
and recipient of a new power of moral action, not a state of law, that 
is, a state in which man receives a revelation of Gon’s will, but not 
the power to fulfil it. The statement of the contrast leads to the 
question of what freedom from law means, and that to a fuller account 
of what subjection to law means (¢. vii.). 

15—23. These verses, starting from the contrast just stated, 
describe the same conditions as in vv. 1—14 but from a slightly 
different point of view; there the two states of man have been 
described; here the two activities of the human will. What demand 
is made upon us as self-determining agents by this new condition 
of things? The answer is—a twofold demand; first to apprehend 
our true position, secondly to act upon it with the full purpose of 
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will. The release from law is not a licence to sin but an obligation 
to free service. 

wl ovv; as zl oty époduev; v. 1. 

dpaprycepev, are we to commit sin, i.e. by definite acts? As sin 
may not be used to multiply grace, so it cannot be even used because 
grace has taken the place of positive law. The question is really 
raised whether the Christian has any law to which his life must 
conform, and, if he has, what kind of law? 

16—23. These verses answer the question putin v.15. The com- 
plexity of the passage is due to the fact that S. Paul wishes to explain 
that the Christian life is subject to law, but that the subjection differs 
from that of the Jew both in the character of the law and the nature 
of the subjection, (1) This new law is not a code of precepts but 
Gop’s righteousness revealed in the life of Christ: the life of Christ 
is the model to which the Christian life must conform. And that, 
not merely because it is an external standard, but because the living 
Christ is the source, and naturally therefore determines the character, 
of the Christian life. This thought gets full and fearless expression 
in viii. 2, 6 vduos Tod rvedpuatos THs fwis év Xp. ’I.: but by that time 
the true place and character of preceptual law have been expounded, 
and there is no longer danger of confusion. (2) ‘The nature of the 
subjection corresponds to the nature of the law: it is a whole-hearted 
self-surrender to Gop and to the life which embodies and reproduces, 
in those who so offer themselves, His righteousness. saxo here is 
very closely allied to mioris, and might almost be described as ‘ faith 
in action’; cf. rlaris dv’ dydans évepyouuérn, Gal. v. 6. 

It is this complexity of the subject which occasions the inaccurate 
antithesis in v. 16; the parenthetic explanation of vv. 19—21, 
and the multiplication of phrase (jraxojs, Sicacoodyys...rUrov...0ep 
(22)). 

a ovK olSare dtu, appeal to recognised principle, 

@, neut.: the case is stated as generally as possible. 

els ivaxornv=with a view to obeying, for obedience—the proper 
attitude of the dod)os. 

q tmaKons els Suxaocvvyy, the antithesis fails: we expect 7 dicaco- 
civns els fwhy. The reason for the change appears to be that the 
latter phrase could not yet be used without risk of misunderstanding: 
Soddor Sixacoovyns els Fwiv could be fully accepted by a Jew as describing 
his state under law: consequently it is necessary to bring out the 
meaning both of braxo4 and of dicacootvn; and this is done first 
by substituting these words, in spite of the inexact antithesis; and 
then by explaining their meaning in 17—18. 
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tjmaxons. Consequently the gen. here is not objective after dot\ou 
but descriptive=slaves who obey. 

eis Sixavocdyyy, with a view to righteousness—to secure and main- 
tain righteousness. Righteousness here as generally = Gon’s righteous- 
ness as revealed in Christ and made known in the gospel. Hence 
it can be used alternatively with r@ dew, vv. 18, 22. 

17. xdpis 8 ro Op. The outburst of feeling is occasioned by the 
thought of the magnitude of the change which has been worked in 
them and in himself by Gop. 

q7e SodAor, really a wey clause, and to be translated ‘while you 
were’ or ‘though you were.’ 

tankotoate 8 ek KapSlas, the expansion of dzaxo7, v. 16, as the 
effect of a deep heartwhole effort of self-surrender in response to the 
revelation of Gon: cf. exactly x. 9, 10, whence is seen the closeness 
of daaxoy as here used to mic7is. The aor. refers to the definite act 
of self-surrender made when they became Christians (contrast 7re). 

els Sy mapeddonre tiwov Si8axns=7TO TUTw THs Sidaxis els dv 
mapedddnre. 

tito &i8ax7s, (1) not ‘a type of doctrine’ as some comm., e.g. the 
Pauline form of the Gospel as contrasted with the Judaistic: this is 
quite alien from 8. Paul’s manner of thought and expression (2 Tim. 
i. 13 has quite a different meaning from that usually given), and also 
to the whole drift of the context: but (2) the model of conduct which 
they have been taught in the Gospel: ef. Eph. iv. 20, ovx ofrws éud- 
Oere Tov xpiorév.... The gen. dudaxAs= dv edvddxOnTre. The ‘model’ 
in question is 6 xpuorés: the new righteousness being Gon’s righteous- 
ness revealed in the character of the Christ: as Jesus ascended, He 
is here regarded not so much as the Master who claims, but as the 
personal Pattern who guides, the obedience of the surrendered life. 
This description of the object of obedience is therefore in line with 
the others (dicacoodyy, 18, 19, 0e@, 22). For rizros as a personal model 
for imitation cf. Phil. iii. 17; 1 Thes. i. 7; 2 Thes. iii. 9; 1 Tim. 
iv. 12; Tit. ii. 7; 1 Pet. v. 3. 

mapedoOnte. The correct interpretation of réros makes the use of 
this verb natural—they had been handed over, in their Baptism 
(aor.), to a new kind of life; ||in thought to éBamrricOnuev els Xpicrdv, 
v. 8. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 11. 

18. eSovddOyre TH Stxarvoctvy. The correct antithesis which was 
avoided in v. 16 is now given, because the sense in which #% dcx. is to 
be taken has been made clear in the preceding sentence; dArt.=the 
righteousness of Gop revealed in Christ. 

19. dv@pdmuvov Aéyw. An apology for the harsh word édovAdOnze : 
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he calls it slavery, because the weakness of the flesh needs just such 
a masterful control as that word implies, and as it had lent itself to 
under its former master. The mastery of Christ is even more exact- 
ing and exclusive than the mastery of sin. Cf. Mt. v. 20. He 
developes this thought in vv. 19—21, 

Sid tHv do@. gives the reason why he thinks the word doviela 
appropriate even to their new life. 

domep yap k.7.A. A summary of the state described ini. 18f. Cf. 
ii. 14f. 

els dytaopdv==for hallowing, to be hallowed; the translation into 
character of the call expressed in the name dyor: submitting their 
lives to the influence of the revealed dixaoodvyn: here, as generally, 
marks the process; cf. 1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Thes. ii, 13; 1 Thes.iv.7. The 
hallowing is the work of the Spirit (cf. viii. 2) upon their surrendered 
lives. 

20. ydp. Make this effort, for your former freedom or slavery 
brought you such gain as now shames you. 

21. elxere, used you to enjoy. ép’ ots=éxelvwv é¢’ ots, from those 
things at which.... 

kaprov here= the results of their slavery—so d6pauvia—xXdpioua : in 
the one case earned and paid, in the other not earned but given. 

22. Sovdwhévres St 7G OeG. The fullest expression of the service 
into which they have been brought. 

éxere. You bear your proper fruit; or perhaps imper.; cf. v. 19. 
N. the present of continued action. 

23. 1d xdpiopa. The concrete instance of Gon’s xdpus. 

év Xp. With ¢ ai, as v. 11: for the full name ef. n. on v. 21. 


N. refrain again. 
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(1) Your experience of human laws helps here: you are aware that 
law rules a man so long only as he lives—for instance marriage binds 
the wife during the life of her husband; but after his death she is 
free to marry another. (4) So you were under the law, but you died 
with the Christ, by the death of His Body, and that was a death 
to the law, so that you became united to Another, to Him who was 
raised from death just in order that (in Him) we might bear fruit 
to Gop. (5) For when the flesh was the condition in which we lived, 
the sinful states which we experienced under the influence of the law 
were so operative in our members that we bore fruit only for death, 
(6) but in our present condition we have been freed from all influence 
of the law, we are dead in respect of that character in which we were 
held under its influence, so that we are now rendering our due service 
under the influence of a fresh action of spirit and not by an antiquated 
action of literal precept. 

A new illustration enforces the argument of the preceding section 
that freedom from law does not imply freedom to sin. There is a 
change of allegiance which has its analogue in human laws. The 
change chosen as an illustration is that of the law of marriage. 
This suggests not only allegiance but a union which is productive 
of offspring. The old union is of the self with the flesh or the ‘old 
man’; under the influence of law that produced sin: the new union 
is of the self with Christ; ithas been brought about by the self sharing 
the death of Christ, and consequently becoming united to His risen 
Life: this union involves as its product service to Gop under the 
inspiration of a fresh spirit. The progress in the main argument 
is in this emphasis on the new life as in Christ, developing vi. 11, 23. 

If the illustration is to be pressed, the conception must be that 
there is a persistent self, first wedded to a nature of flesh and, under 
law, begetting sins; then that nature dies, the self is freed from it 
and its law, and is wedded to Christ. In this union it brings forth 
the new fruit. So in vi.6 it is not the self, but the old character that 
was crucified with Christ, ‘we,’ ‘ourselves,’ were set free. There is a 
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distinction between the self and the character which the self assumes 
whether év-capxt or év rvedmare. Cf. Gifford and 8. H., aliter Lft. 

1. vdépov. Quite general—not Roman or Jewish, but a general 
axiom of law, 

6 vé0s=the law under which he lives, whatever it be, 

2. Karipyntat dwd. Cf. Gal. v. 4: has been made, so to speak, 
non-existent as regards that law and so freed from it. 

3. Xpyparioe, Acts xi. 26 only=will be called; cf. Wetst. 

yévnrat dv8pl. Of. Lev. xxii, 12; Ruthi. 12 ¢, 

Tod py etvar. Of. vi. 6 note. 

4. @avarsOnre, you were put to death, ice. your former nature 
was slain but you yourselves survived to enter upon a new life, free 
from that law which bound the old nature, but with its own character- 
istic obligation. é@ay. corresponds to karypynrat of v, 2. See vi. 8 n. 

Sid tod owparos Tod xpirrod. Of. Heb. x. 10: Col. i. 22; 1 Pet, 
ii. 24, and perhaps1 Cor. x. 16, apparently the only passages outside 
Evy. where the pre-resurrection Body is spoken of thus. Both Col. 
and 1 Pet. are parallel: and 1 Pet. so close that it must depend on 
this passage. Infra xii. 5=1 Cor. xii. 27, we have the sense of the 
Body as the form of the Church, developed in Eph. i. 23 et passim, 
In Col. the words rs capxés are expressly added to mark the dis- 
tinction, 

Sidt. oc. Cf. vi. 3,8, The thought is that as they were baptised 
into Christ, they shared the effects of His Death in the Body as well 
as those of His risen life, N. rod xpiorod: the article marks the 
reference to the historic action. 

els to yev. So that you came to be wedded to another, ie. than 
that old nature which was slain. 

iva. Closely with éyepdévru. 

Kapropopryjawpev. Sc, under the influence of the new life imparted 
by the Risen Lord, constituting in each individual a ‘new man’ or 
character. 

5. fpev év rH capKl=<s rdédauos &yOpwros of vi. 6. 

Ta TaOjpara tov dp.: maOrjpara only Paul, Heb. and 1 Pet. 
=(1) sufferings, cf. viii. 18, and commonly; (2)=experiences, here 
and Gal. vy. 24=concrete instances of rdéos, the state in which the 
subject is regarded as not active but receptive of experiences. So 
here=the effects which our sins produced upon our nature. See 
vi. 6 n. 

7d Sid tod vépov. Developed and explained in vv. 7 ff. These ex- 
periences came through the influence of law upon the old nature. 

évypyetro= were constantly being made operative, i.e. by the action 
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of 6 wdéAavos dvOpwiros in reaction against law (ra dia 7. v.); cf. Robin- 
son, Eph. 247. évepyetoOa in S. Paul is always passive, implying an 
agent, here the context shows that the agent is 6 ma. dvOpwros. 

6. KaTnpyyOnpev ard vopnou=éedavarwenuer TH vomy || Vv. 2. 

drolavevtes ev © KaTeXowe0a=being dead in or to that character 
in which we were held in a state of subjection; drodavéyres T@ (or 
é&v TQ) wadaly dvOpwry év @ kar.; Cf. Joh. v. 4 T. R., the only 
other instance of the passive in N.T. Cf. Polyb. tv. 51. 1, @ewpodvres 
Tov warépa...kaTexduevov év “Adetavdpeiga. The old nature was the 
prison in which we, our true selves, were detained. 

Sore SovAeverv=so that we are still servants (pres.) but in newness 
of spirit etc. Cf. Burton, §§ 369 f. 

év KauvoTyTL Tvedparos. év circumstantial. Our service is rendered 
in a new atmosphere marked by the presence in us of Spirit, i.e. the 
Spirit of the life in Christ Jesus; cf. viii. 1. 

Tadaoryte ypapparos=the worn-out system which was marked by 
the dominance of written precepts. Cf. ii. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 6; S. H. 
ii. 27. The antithesis occurs only in these passages; and contrasts 
the external law with the internal quickening spirit. 


vii. 7—25. The new life is effective to achieve righteousness in 
each man, as the law could not do. 

(7) Not that the law is itself sin, but if awakes the consciousness 
of sin, as, for instance, covetousness is not felt as sin till it 
is known to be a breach of law; sin gets its opportunity through 
law. (9) In the personal experience, there is first a (non-moral) 
existence unconscious of law; when a definite precept is brought 
into this experience, sin springs to life, the man dies: for sin, like 
some alien power, gets its opportunity by this precept, deceives the 
man and slays him. (12) While therefore the law represents and 
is even in detail the standard of holiness, righteousness and good, 
(13) yet by this good, sin works death and proves itself so to be 
downright sin, (14) because of the inevitable antithesis between the 
spiritual character of the law, and the fleshly nature of the awakened 
consciousness which makes it sin’s slave. (15) It is in fact the 
experienced antagonism of the conscious will and the fleshly practice; 
the former witnesses to the goodness of the law; the latter to an 
indwelling power, not the personal will, but sin; (18) in this fleshly 
nature by itself there is nothing good; it even prevents the good will 
actualising itself in practice; (20) but in that case, the practice 
belongs not to the man but to the sin which possesses him. (21) So 
we are driven by analysis of our experience to recognise, if not a 
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double personality, at least a person and a power, within conscious- 
ness; it is a principle of this twofold consciousness that the will sides 
with the law of Gop while in the body there appears another, an- 
tagonistic, law which enslaves a man: from this slavery I find in 
myself no power to escape. (25) But thank Gop there is such a 
power, not of me but within me, the help of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
So that, to sum up all, in one and the same self there is a double 
servitude: with my mind and heart I am a slave to Gop’s law, with 
my flesh I am a slave to sin’s law. 

This section then brings out the true character of the effect of law, 
as the revelation in positive precepts of Gon’s will for man. Its effect 
is to give the knowledge of right and wrong, to awaken, that is, the 
moral consciousness; this at once brings out the antagonism between 
the nature of man as living in the flesh, and his will and intelligence, 
which approve the law; the antagonism arises with the attempt to 
act; the good will finds itself thwarted by something in the nature, 
which, as not properly essential to the nature and yet finding its ready 
instrument therein, is realised as a power lodged there and is called 
sin. So definite and actual is this power felt to be in our experience 
that S. Paul, interpreting that experience, describes it as a power 
imposing, on all but equal terms with Gop, a law upon his nature, 
a law which says ‘thou shalt’ in direct contradiction of Gon’s law 
‘thou shalt not.’ In this conflict he has found no help except in 
the reinforcement of his will by the new spirit which has become 
his, by the aid of Jesus Christ our Lord. This is developed in e. viii. 
The law with all its goodness does not impart such a power. The 
difficulty of the passage is due to the depth of the psychological 
analysis to which S. Paul here subjects his own experience ; he 
analyses so thoroughly as to reach the common human element in 
the individual experience. See Additional Note, p. 216. 

7. tlodv épodpev; Yet another suggestion stated, to be put aside. 
Tf under law we are slaves to sin, under grace to righteousness, it 
might be supposed that the law itself is sin: but as the law is a 
revelation of Gon’s will, such a supposition would be monstrous, 

&Ac& introduces the true statement of the case, which covers the 
next few verses, 

tyvov. Inceptive: I did not become conscious of sin but by the 
law, making its claim on me for right action. 

av ve yap érOupiav. Cf. 2 Cor. x, 8 (édv Te yap). This isolated re 
introduces a particular example of the effect of law from the 10th 
Commandment: almost=even, or in particular; ef, Shilleto, Dem. 


F, L. § 176, crit. ann. 
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ovk 78a. Thad remained without knowledge of the real meaning of 
covetousness, if the law had not kept saying.... Cf. Moulton, p. 200 £. 

8. adoppiv...AaBotoa, ‘having gota handle.’ ddopyz)=a starting 
point, base of operations, opportunity. 

7 dpaptla throughout the passage is treated as a concrete force 
or power. It is remarkable that §. Paul comes as near as. possible to 
personifying the conception of sin, but does not actually use the idea 
of a personal author of evil: he here limits his account strictly to the 
analysis of actual experience; cf. S. H..p. 145. See Additional Note, 
p. 218, ; 

Sid rHs évrodyjs. Closely with d¢. X.: the positive command (é.=a 
particular law) was the opportunity; cf. iii. 20, v. 20. The order of 
the phrases is due to the necessity of emphasising the manner of 
sin’s entry into experience; 6.d 7. é. is here unemphatic. 

év vol. §, Paul analyses his own experience as typical. 

katepydoaro...m7. é. The idea seems to be that the impulses of 
man’s nature are not recognised as being right or wrong, till the 
sense of right and wrong is awakened by a positive command: 
when this occurs, what were neutral impulses become ‘lusts,’ i.e. 
desires of what is forbidden; it is this perverse desire which is 
described as the work of ‘sin,’ impulses persisting when there is 
present the knowledge that they are wrong, and the will or true 
self is not yet strong enough to control them. 

xopls ydp «.7.A. For apart from a knowledge of right and wrong 
sin has no power of action; there is no moral sense or moral judg- 
ment, Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 56, a passage which shows that the main idea 
had been represented already in 8. Paul’s teaching, For vomos as 
imparting the sense of right and wrong ef. ii. 14 f. 

9. éyd St wv k.7.X. ‘I was living unaffected by law once.’ He 
goes back to a pre-moral state—not necessarily in actual memory 
of a completely non-moral experience, but comparatively : his life as 
a child was untouched by numberless demands of law, which accumu- 
lated with his moral development; at that period whole regions of 
his life were purely impulsive; one after another they came under 
the touch of law, and with each new pressure of law upon his con- 
sciousness the sphere, in which it was possible to sin, was enlarged. 
It was easy to carry this retrospect one step beyond memory and to 
see himself living a life of pure impulse before the very first voice of 
law reached him: and to regard such a stage as a typical stage in 
the general development of the moral sense in man, 

dvétnoev, ‘sprang to life’: only here and Lk. xy. 24 (=revived), 
not classical. We should perhaps recognise here an instance of the 
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‘perfectivising’ function of the preposition; of. Moulton, p. 112. 
Both A. and R.V. ‘revived’: but the whole point is that at that 
moment sin for the first time came to life. For this use of dva 
cf. dvaBody, dvadumacba, dvaxbrrew, dvaréddew. 

10. éya StdréQavov. Here of the death to the pre-moral life, a death 
by and in sin: aor. =became dead. 

evpéOn = proved in my experience; more than éyévero. 

11. énwaryoev k.t.A. Here we get nearest to personification of 
4 ap., with the echo of Gen. ii. 13; cf. 2 Cor. xi, 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14. 
The deceit lies in the representation of the satisfaction of the for- 
bidden impulse as more desirable than obedience to the command. 

12. 6 pév«.t.A. The antithesis is not expressed; an interruption 
is caused by the occurrence of one more false conclusion which has to 
be removed. Then the line of thought is resumed in v. 14, 

Stxala =right. 

13. 1d dya0cv k.7.A. Did that good thing, law, itself prove death 
to me? 

Wadpaprla. Sc. éyévero éuol Odvaros. 

Wa. The effect of sin found to be death proves sin to be what 
it is. 

Sid Tod dyabov= did Tod yduov. Karepyatopévn, by producing. 

14. olSapev yap drt. Appeal to acknowledged principle. 

mvevparikds introduces the final description of the internal conflict: 
it is a struggle of mveGua against duapria to win the mastery of cdpé. 
In this struggle law is on the side of rvedua, but only as a standard 
and revelation of right, not as a spiritual power strengthening man’s 
will; that can only come from Gop, by an internal influence on man’s 
AVEDA. 

capkiwos. Fleshy, made of flesh, marks the substance or com- 
ponent part of substance; capxixds marks character. A mvedua may 
be capxixdy but cannot be cdpxwoy. Cf. NlOwos, Joh. ii. 6; 2 Cor. 
iii. 3; EUA\wos, 2 Tim. ii. 20; see Westcott on Heb. vii. 16. Here 
the word is precise; his nature has in it a fleshy element; if this 
dominates the mvedua, then the man is capxixds; if the mve0ua con- 
trols it, the man is mvevuarixds. odpé describes the man in his 
natural state, including not merely his material body, but his mental 
and volitional operations so far as they are limited to or dominated 
by his earthly and temporal concerns. The evil belongs to cdpé not 
in itself but in its wrong relation to spirit; so far as if is brought 
completely under the control of spirit, it too becomes mvevuariky; 
hence explain 1 Cor. xv.-44 f. So mveJua becomes capxixdy if it sub- 
ordinates itself to odpé& Cf. 1 Cor. iii, 1 and 3 ff. 
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mempapevos, ‘one that has sold himself under sin’=‘ made a slave 
under sin,’ not explanatory of cdpxivos but a further determination of 
the condition. Before law came, man was odpxwos, but not zemp. 
%. du.; now he is both. Metaph. only here in N.T. 

15. ydp amplifies the idea of werpaévos ; he is no longer his own 
master but under a tyranny he hates. 

& katepydfopar. The effects I produce are not the outcome of my 
own knowledge and purpose. 

ov ywooxo=I form no true conception of, I do not thoroughly 
realise—the durative present, Cf. éfnrdrycer, v. 11. 

Tpdcow, put into practice. mow, commit in act. 

17. vvvi 8&. But, in this case, this being so. 

ovxére éyo. It is, when this point is reached, no longer my true 
self that is producing these effects, but the indwelling and alien 
tyrant. | 

18. ot8a=I am fully conscious that.... 

totT’ tori k.t.A. A correction of the too wide éy éuol; in his true 
self there is dya0év, the knowledge of and appreciation of law. 

évt¢ capkt. The evilis not the flesh, but alien from, though lodged 
in, the flesh. 

mapdketar. Only here and 21. 

19 =sli9. 

20=17. ‘ 

21. dpa sums up the reiterated positions of vv. 15—20. 

Tov vépov=this law of my condition: a new sense of the word 
involving some confusion of language. The law of his condition is 
that there are two laws at once in his complex nature, one a law 
of his mind, i.e. the law of Gop accepted by his mind, one a law 
intruded upon his ‘members’ by sin, embodying the law of sin. 
It is just possible however that tov vduov=the law of Gop (ef. 7 dpy%) ; 
and tr. ‘I find as regards the Law, that when I will to do the good’ 
(i.e. the bidding of thislaw) etc. This is strained, but diminishes 
the confusion. Cf. 8. H. 

to kadov. The ideally true and right, as referred to a standard: 
dyo0ov=that which is good, as judged by effects. 

22. TH voww rod Veo. The law of Gop, however revealed, but 
always in the form of positive command. 

Tov ow GvOpwrrov describes the inner core of personality, including 
mind and will. Cf. vi. 6 n. 

23. éy rots péAeoww describes the flesh as organised and active in 
various directions=the c@ua in detail. Observe that S. Paul does 
not say ‘of my members’ but ‘in my members.’ He carefully avoids 
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using language which implies that this law is proper to the flesh 
in its essential nature; it has its lodgment there, but the flesh is 
destined, and must be claimed, for other and higher allegiance. 

T® voum Tov vods pov=the law accepted by my mind, Gon’s law 
made my own in apprehension and acceptance. 

alxpodorifovra, |] mempapévos, v. 14. 

TO vouw trys dy. The law imposed by sin. 

24,25. A parenthetic exclamation, a cry for help, and the answer. 

24. ék Tod o. t. 8. r. The man has become all but wholly involved 
in his body which sin has made captive to death. +. 0. 7. this moral 
death. 

Just as in v. 9 S. Paul’s keen self-analysis carries him beyond 
actual memory into the imagination of a pre-moral state, so here 
he carries the analysis of the internal strife, perhaps beyond his 
actual experience, into the sympathetic realisation of the common 
human state and need, when man’s spirit realises its extremity and 
does not yet see hope: though the very realisation is the first gleam 
of hope. Cf. 8. H. See Additional Note, p. 218. 

25. xdpts S$ ro eG. An exclamation—not in construction. For 
the phrase cf. 1 Cor. xv. 57. 

Sid 7T. «7A. Se. pucPjoouae or éppicOny. Law being the bare 
declaration of right had no power to move the living springs of 
action: that power comes from and through the Risen Lord impart- 
ing His own new life to man. This thought is developed in e. viii. 

dpa ody sums up the whole statement of the condition of man in 
the face of law on the one hand, and of sin on the other. 

avros éyo=I by myself and apart from any new or other power 
which may be available to change the balance of contending powers. 
Tt is important to remember that the whole section is an analysis 
of man’s state under law, definitely excluding, for the moment, from 
consideration all action of Gop upon man’s spirit except through the 
channel of communicated law. It has already been shown or as- 
sumed that there is such action, both in the case of Gentiles (ii. 14) 
and in Abraham’s case (c. iv.) as typical of the pious Jew; here we 
are reminded that that action reaches its full and effective operation 
in the’risen Lord. But it was necessary, by this analysis, to isolate, 
as if were, from these considerations, the case of man under law, 
in order to bring out the exact place of law in the moral and religious 
experience of man, and to show that more than law was needed by 
him and has been and is operative in him. See Additional Note on 
vouos, p. 211. 

7 pev vol. The vods is here used for the mind as capable of the 
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knowledge of Gop and His Will. zveiua seems to be avoided, because 
it definitely suggests the direct connexion with and dependence upon 
Gop as acting upon man’s spirit ; and that thought is for the moment 
excluded. The use of the word is almost confined to S. Paul. Cf. 
23, xil. 2; Eph, iv. 23; Col. ii. 18. Here it includes apprehension 
and inclination. 

There is much to be said for Joh. Weiss’ suggestion (op. cit. 
p- 231 f.) that there has been here a primitive transposition of text, 
so that originally dpa oty atrés...duaprias preceded radalmrwpos...9uav. 
The tadalmwpos clause would come most properly after the summary 
of the all but desperate situation in dpa ofv x.7.. The last clause 
(xdpts k.7.A.) would come naturally at the end of the whole dis- 
cussion ; it contains the name which has so often already been used, 
as a concluding refrain: and it marks the transition to viii. 1. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


D. VIII. THE NATURE OF THE POWER AND OF THE WORKING OF THE 
New Lire EXPLAINED. 


1—11. The power is the indwelling spirit. 

(1) It follows from this examination of man’s state under law, 
that in our present state, as effected by Gop, those who are made 
one with Christ Jesus are not under penalties. (2) For the new 
condition brought by the Spirit, which animates the new life we 
received on being united with Christ Jesus, liberated us once for all 
from the former tyranny. (3) Gon’s law, barely declaring His will, 
could not do this because it was undermined by means of the flesh. 
But Gop Himself did the work of liberation, first, through His Son 
incarnate triumphing over sin even in the flesh, (4) and secondly and 
consequently through His Son in us, fulfilling the claim of law by 
conduct on the lines of spirit not of flesh. (5) It was in fact just this 
reinforcement of man’s spirit which was needed, in the antagonism 
of spirit and flesh, to overcome the limitations of the latter and to 
bring it under the power of the spirit. (9) That work has now been 
done in Christians: Gon’s Spirit dwells in them, because if they are 
Christ’s they possess Christ’s Spirit, which implies that their bodies 
are dead for all purposes of sin, their spirits a living power in the 
body for all purposes of righteousness, (11) for all purposes, because 
they are thus strengthened by the same Power which raised Christ 
Jesus from death, and will put life into their bodies, in themselves 
doomed to death, because it is Gon’s Spirit dwelling in them. 

This section then brings out the nature of the power of the Gospel 
in contrast with the description of the powerlessness of law. That 
power in fact is the power of the life of the Risen Lord in the 
Christian, bringing to bear upon the human spirit the whole moral 
and spiritual force of the Spirit of Gop Himself. 

1. dpa. So, after this exposition, it becomes clear. 

yoy. As things now are, under the new dispensation. 
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kardéxpipa. In Christ there is no penal state following upon a 
verdict of condemnation, because in Christ men are acquitted (justi- 
fied); cf. v.16 n. 

rots év Xp.°I. Those whose relation to Gop is determined by their 
union with Christ. Xp. °I. always in this order after é and els (unless 
Gal. iii. 14). 

2. 6 ydp vopos t. wv. «.7.A. The life in Christ Jesus is the new 
life of and in men, Christ’s life in them, their life in Christ. This 
life has its instrument or vehicle, as it were, in the new spirit that is 
in men, new, because the result of their spirit being in union with 
and invigorated by Christ’s Spirit (v. 9). This new or renewed spirit 
has its own law regulating its true condition, just as the old spirit 
had (vii. 21): and this law is embodied in the life and character of 
Christ; its first utterance is justification by faith which at once 
liberates a man from the tyranny of sin and death and dictates a 
corresponding manner of life; cf. n. on vi. 16—23. It is very re- 
markable that S. Paul should use this word véuos to express any 
condition of the new life: it at least shows how far he is from having 
worked out a complete technical vocabulary. ‘He is using v. here in 
the sense of Torah which is very much wider than v. as ordinarily 
interpreted.” J.H. A. Hart. In 7. rv. 7. ¢. there is a reference to 
Gen. ii. 7: this is a new creation; cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

tv Xp. *I. Closely with gwijs; the whole phrase describes the 
“new man.’ 

WAcv8épacev. Sc. as soon as it came into action. Cf. vi. 4, 8, 11. 

Grd Tov vopov tT. d. K. T. @. Hither (1) the law imposed by sin, 
cf. vii. 23, 25, or (2) the law which gave sin its opportunity, cf. 
vii. 11. The first is more in accordance with usage in ce. vii.; yet 
it obliges us to take vduos in a different sense from v. 3. 

8. ydp explains the method of liberation. 

to advvaroy. For abstract ddvvacia: of. rd yvijovov, 2 Cor. viii. 8; 
7d Soxijuov, James i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 7(?); 76 xpynorov, supra ii. 4; cf. 
Blass, p. 155=the incapacity, ineffectiveness, lack of power. The 
construction is pendent; cf. Blass, p. 283. 

Tov vopov. Here clearly of the law of Gop as apprehended by man. 

év & rjo0éver=the quality by which it was in a state of weakness, 
brought to that weakness (by sin) by means of the flesh; ef. vii. 14n, 
yo béve. = constantly proved weak. 

6 Qeds. The whole action described is the action of Gop. 

rov é. viov. ‘*The emphatic éavrod brings out the community of 
nature between the Father and the Son, cf. v. 32, Col. i. 13,” 8. H. 
Add to ‘nature’? mind and purpose. 
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méuxpas, In this connexion only here and in Fy. Joh. 

év op. o. dp. Of. Phil. ii. 7; Heb. ii. 17. op. does not mark 
unreality but suggests a difference; ef. v. 14, vi.5n. The difference 
here is indicated by the addition of gu. The odpé which He assumed 
never admitted the tyranny of sin, though it included the capacity 
for temptation and sin. In these words S. Paul touches the very 
nerve of the Passion, and indicates the supreme act of the divine 
Love. See Moberly, Atonement and Personality, ¢. vi. 

o. dpaprias=human nature as it is under the dominion of sin. 
This phrase comes most near to describing flesh as in itself sinful ; 
but that misunderstanding has already been fully guarded against. 

mept dpaptias. mepi=in the matter of, to deal with, brép=on 
behalf of. But the distinction between these prepositions is obscured 
in the Greek of this time. tmép is never used with the sing. (sin 
as sin) but only with the plural (men’s sins): ep! with both. It 
is probable that in zep) duaprias there is a direct allusion to the 
sin-offering ; cf. Lev. iv. et passim; Heb. x. 6 al. (cf. Heb, x. 26); 
but the reference is also wider. 

karéxpive THv dy. Condemned it, gave a verdict against it in its 
claim upon man : if was just this effective condemnation which law 
had been unable to compass. 

év ty capKi. With caréxpwe=in His flesh; of. vi. 1—10, esp. 6, 7, 
10. This parallel shows the reference to be primarily to the Cruci- 
fixion (cf. vii. 4); but the whole Incarnate Life showed the victorious 
power over sin which culminated in the Death and Resurrection, and 
constituted a verdict against sin’s claim to man’s nature. The whole 
was one act of redemption of the flesh, i.e. of human nature: it ig 
that act in all its bearings which is in question here, in contrast with 
7d ddvvarov Tod vdjov. 

4, va. The object of the sending and the condemnation of sin. 

76 Sixalwpa, the righteous claim of the law. The law as Gon’s 
revealed will has a claim over man: the same act which repudiated 
the claim of sin provided for the fulfilment of the claim of the law. 
Law and sin are here conceived as litigants for the ownership of man. 

év jpiv. Not dd’ juav: in us as renewed in Christ. 

rots py) «7.4. Not=if we walk, but in us in the character of men 
whose principle of conduct is regulated not by flesh but by spirit. A 
summary description of the true life of man, seen and made possible 
in Christ. 

kata odpka,,.card mvedpa, This antithesis at last becomes ex- 
plicit, and is developed in vv. 5—8, In vii. 25 the antithesis was 
vods and odpé; here, when it is more a question of the roots of action, 


it is mvedua and cdpé. 
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5. yap. Explains how walking after spirit leads to the fulfilment 
of the claim of law, by a series of contrasted clauses. 

ot ydp kard odpxa dvres. Those who take fiesh for their standard 
of reference and line of action. 

7a THS TAapKds povovciw. dpovely Td Twos=to'adopt a man’s 
interests as your own, to side with him, be of his party: so here, 
not=have fleshly thoughts (capxixa gpovobyres), but side with the 
flesh, make its aims, characteristics and interests their own; cf. 
Mt. xvi. 23 || Mk viii. 33 only. It is just this giving flesh its 
wrong place in the mutual relation of the elements of man’s nature 
which makes it the instrument of sin, 

6. tO dpovnpa. Almost=the policy, the leading idea, of the flesh 
when isolated and uncontrolled, i.e. of man as merely earthly. Only 
in this chapter. 

7. 70 op. THs capKds exOpa eis Ocdv. As before, it is the flesh 
as usurping and absorbing man’s whole interest which is in question, 
not the flesh in general. 

8. ot €y wapkt dvres, those whose being is wholly involved in 
flesh, not=those who are living in this passing life. 

9. tpets 8%. Spirit, not flesh, is even now the atmosphere and 
inspiration of the Christian life. 

év mvevpart. The human spirit (as shown by the contrast with 
oép), which, in Christians, has become the channel or vehicle on and 
in which the divine Spirit works. zy. is that element in human 
nature by which man is capable of communion with Gop; and that 
communion reaches its culminating point when it is mediated by 
the life in and of Christ: then the Spirit of Gop not only speaks to 
or influences occasionally but dwells in the human spirit; and this is 
re-created, becomes new, as the spirit of the life in Christ Jesus; ef. 
Joh, iii. 34. Of. 8. H. 

mvedpa G08 || rveFua Xpicrod || Xpiords. Of. Acts ii. 83; supra, 
i. 4; v. 5; infra, 14. The Spirit is the Spirit of Gop because He is 
sent from Gop: He is the Spirit of Christ, because He comes as 
representative of Christ, and brings the living power, the life of the 
ascended Lord, into human lives: so as the result of His action Christ 
Himself dwells in man. See Moberly, op. cit. pp. 197 ff. 

elmep, if, as is admitted: an appeal to the acknowledged character 
of Baptism; cf. vi. 1ff. It is important to note that in all these 
sentences, no new teaching is being given, but appeal made to 
established truth. 

el 8é 71s «.7.A. To be a Christian is to have Christ’s Spirit; not 
merely to have a spirit like Christ’s. Of. 1 Cor. ii. 14—16, 

otk. Ci, Moulton, p. 171; Blass, p, 254. 
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10, ¢« St Xprords év iptv. The converse of év XpicrG; the conse- 
quence of having Christ’s Spirit. 

Sid dpapriay = for the sake of, for the purposes of sin. » Of. 
Mk ii. 27; 1 Cor. xi. 9; Blass, p. 132. 

rO...Tvevpa fon. The spirit is not merely alive, but a principle 
of life in the man ; under its power the body too is alive. 

81d Sukatordvynv. For the purposes of righteousness; cf. 4. 

11. eb 8 «7A. Develops the thought implied in 10 that the 
body, too, even now is quickened by the new life; it has become 
a Omrdov Sixaoovvys, vi. 13. 

To ty. T. éy. The resurrection of Jesus is a measure and warrant 
both of the will and of the power of the Spirit of Gop, to bring life 
into what is dead. Cf. iv. 24 and y. 6, 10, 11. 

{woroujoe. Cf. vi. 8. The reference is not to the final resurrec- 
tion, but to the present spiritual quickening of the whole man, the 
foretaste of that. The future is used, because a condition has to be 
fulfilled by man, mloris; cf. vi. 11 (with 8). 

vd. Ovytd cdpara. Your bodies, dead though they be; ef. vii. 24 
and vii. 4. 

The whole context seems to be decisive in favour of this line of 
interpretation. The section (viii. 1—11) balances the preceding 
section (vii. 7—25). There the inability of the law by itself to 
produce the higher spiritual life was shown; and the argument dealt 
primarily and mainly with human life as it is now. Here the whole 
object is to show that the Gospel provides just such a power as law 
lacks, a power, that is, to revive and renew the human spirit so as to 
enable it to mould and master the whole life. The life and death 
spoken of are the spiritual life and death already described; the 
raising is the present liberation of the spirit which affects the body 
also, making it too serve its true ends and live its true life. The 
raising of Jesus is a proof both of the will and character and power 
of that Spirit, which operated then and operates now through the 
risen Life communicated now to man; cf. vi. 2—11. The future 
resurrection is not referred to; but it is of course implied as a conse- 
quence of the whole relation thus described between Gop and man. 
Cf. closely 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11, iii. 18, vy. 14—16. The thought of the 
future resurrection life becomes explicit in v. 17. As v. 1—11 argued 
that if Gop so loved us as to give His Son to die for us, He must love 
us enough to complete His saving work in us through His Son; so 
viii. 1—11 argues that if Gop had power and will to raise Jesus from 
the dead, He must have power and will to raise us in and through 
His Son from the death of sin. 
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12—39. The interpretation of the character and obligations of 
human life, under the power of the indwelling Spirit, in relation to 
creation and to Gop. 

(12) Ifthen all this is true, that our spirit in its warfare with the 
flesh is reinforced by Gon’s Spirit, our life intimately dependent upon 
Christ living in us through that Spirit, then the duty of the Christian 
is clear; itis a duty not to the flesh but to the spirit, not to live as 
the flesh dictates, but to live as the spirit dictates, bringing through 
a fleshly death to a spiritual life all the doings and farings of the 
body ; (14) only so, as always answering to the leading of the Spirit, 
do we act up to our character as sons of Gop—a character which has 
replaced that of slaves, which enjoins a free appeal to the Father’s 
love and answers to the inner testimony of His Spirit acting upon 
ours—(17) only so, do we claim as children our share of the life of 
Gop in Christ, a share of present suffering as the means to a share in 
the future glory. (18) For we cannot disregard this character of 
fleshly death, of present sufferings ; nor should we try to do so: they 
are the stamp placed upon creation to mark its vanity, its transitory 
character, its merely preliminary and preparatory quality : corruption 
in nature and in man is the evidence of a redemption now working 
through the breaking up of present conditions and one day to be 
munifested in the establishment of a glorious freedom: (23) our 
adoption to sonship is inchoate but incomplete, and a strain and 
trial now of mortal nature: hope is its inspiration: patience and 
endurance its condition: the joy and glory it points to are incom- 
parably greater than the trials and troubles of the present. 

(26) Corresponding to this present condition of our nature is the 
activity of the Spirit helping our infirmity, by supplementing our 
ignorant and feeble prayers with His indescribable intercessions known 
in their fullest meaning only to Gop, (28) to us known only as the 
incontestable labours of Gop Himself in carrying out His purpose for 
the creatures of His love, through the whole wonderful progress from 
the first idea He formed of them as to be sharers in the character of 
His Son, through His determination, call, justification, to that final 
consummation, in which He brings them to the full concrete realiga- 
tion of His glory. 

(31) And as our ultimate comfort and joy we reflect that all this 
unspeakable procedure rests upon the firm foundation of Gon’s love 
—instanced by His not sparing His own Son: that act shows that 
He can grudge nothing to us in the fulfilment of His purpose—no 
voice can be raised against us, no judgment delivered, when His 
yoice and judgment have been declared in Christ, dead or rather 
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risen from death, throned at Gon’s right hand, interceding for us. 
(35) Christ in His love has passed through all the possibilities of 
human experience in bodily and spiritual pain: they cannot separate 
us from Him. He has faced and subjugated all the most tremendous 
facts and forces and conditions and influences under which man is 
placed: they cannot separate us from Him, And to say that is to 
say, that nothing can separate us from the love of Gop which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Note the refrain v. 11, 21, vi. 23, vii. 25, vili. 11 (al.), 39. This 
section sums up the bearing of the whole preceding argument upon 
the character and relations of human life: and ends in the sublime 
assertion of the Love of Gop as the spring and root of all Gop’s deal- 
ings with man, as revealed in the Gospel. Then out of the very heart 
of this overwhelming joy springs the tremendous problem of Israel’s 
rejection of the Love of Gon (ce. ix.—xi.). 


12. dpa ovv covers the whole argument from y. 12 and proceeds to 
conclusions as to Christian conduct; but this purpose is interrupted 
by the thought of the Spirit and the wide bearings of the relation of 
sonship to Gop. The subject of Christian conduct is resumed in 
c. xii.. Here the main character of the Christian life is expounded. 

dpedrérar. Still debtors, but under a new allegiance. Cf. Gal. 
y. 3; Mt. xviii. 21; Le. vii. 41. 

13. péddere droOvyoKev. The periphrastic future of the durative 
present—you will continue in or be ina state of death ; dro@avetobe= 
you will die, of the single event; cf. Moulton, p. 114; Burton, § 72. 
Consequently the reference is the same as in vii. 10, 11. 

Gavaratre. Sc. dud duapriav, v. 10; the durative present. Cf. 
yéxpwars, 2 Cor. iv. 10; vexpody, Col. iii. 5, et. aor. vii. 4. tds mpdges 
rod owparos, in a bad sense, because of the || kata odpxa, and in 
antithesis to mve)ua: the body’s practices independent of spirit are 
bad. 3 

14, Sco. ydp. You must do this, for only if so led by Gon’s 
Spirit, are you true sons. 

15,16. Parenthetic, enforcing the description of Christians as sons. 

15. dere, Again an appeal to baptism. 

mwddw. Though still 5000 in a true sense (cf. vi. 18, 19, 22) the 
spirit in which they serve is not a spirit of slavery but of sonship. 

ary. viodertas. Cf. 7rd rvedua Tod viod av., Gal. iv. 6. It is a spirit 
of sonship because it is the effect of the Spirit of His Son; cf. 9. 

vioWerlas=the status of sons by adoption, sonship by adoption; 
ef. 23, ix. 4; Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5 only. It is the right of son and 
H2 
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heir, given out of the natural order, as in the case of Jacob. Cf, 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien m. pp. 66, 67; the stress here is of course 
on the sonship, not on the way it came; cf. Heb. xii. 7. 

év@«k.t.A. Corresponds to eis ¢é8ov of the preceding clause—not 
slaves to a master but sons to a Father: the reference seems to be 
direct to the ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ as the norm of Christian prayer, the 
new basis of appeal to Gop. 

"ABBa 6 waryp. Cf. Mk xiv. 36; Gal. iv. 6. The repetition is 
not merely for interpretation, but for emphasis; cf. S. H., Lft ad 
Gal. l.c., Chase, Texts and Studies, 1. 3, p. 24. 

6 watrp. Nom. for voc. (not merely a Hebraism; cf. Moulton, 
pp. 70, 235). 

16. avro 76 mvetpa K.t.A, The absence of a conjunction suggests 
that this is, in some sort, an explanation of the preceding phrases 
(rather than an analysis of the consciousness, as 8. H.). If this be 
so, then the idea is that the Spirit, which makes man’s spirit a spirit 
of sonship, by inspiring this cry of man’s spirit joins in testifying to 
the true relation to Gop. 

réxva, Qeod. Of. Phil. ii. 15; otherwise only in Joh.; cf. esp. 
1 Joh. iii. 2. On the other hand Joh. never uses viol @eo$ of men (cf. 
Mt. v. 9, 45; Lk. vi. 35, xx. 36; Apoc. xxi. 7; Heb. ii. 10, xii. 5f.; 
here 14, 19, ix. 26 (qu.) ; Gal. ili. 26, iv.6,7 only). vids rather describes 
the dignity and privilege of the son, réxvoy the sharing in the life of 
the father; cf. Westcott, Epp. Joh., pp. 120, 121. So here réxva 
is substituted, as the ground of kdypovouta, because the main thought 
here is of the life possessed by Christians, not of the privilege. 

17. Continues the thought of 15 and so the explanation of gjcece : 
if children we share the life. 

KAnpovépor. The son has a part in the possessions of the father ; 
cf, Gal. iv. 1f. 

KAnpovepor Gov. Only here (n. Gal. iv. 7 dia Geo0): the idea of 
hereditary succession is not applicable: the O.T. usage of «dypovoula 
for ‘sanctioned and settled possession’ (cf. Hort, 1 Peter, p. 35) 
suggests that the meaning here is ‘possessors,’ possessors of Gop 
=possessors of the divine life (cf. 2 Pet. i. 4); and this agrees with 
the use of réxva. _ Then 

cuvKd. St Xpiorod marks the condition of our possession; we are 

“go possessors only as sharing with Christ, by His life in us. 

elmep «.7.A. S. H. suggest that there is a reference to a current 
Christian saying; cf. 2'Tim. ii. 11. See above, vi. 9. 

cvvTdoxopev...cvvdofacPapev. These are the two essential charac- 
ters of the divine-life as revealed in Christ and, by union with Him, 
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in man; suffering under the present conditions, ‘glory,’ or un- 
hampered revealing of the life, when present conditions are done 
away in the future state. This truth is most fully worked out in 
2 Cor. iii. 7—10, 18, iv. 7—v. 10. In that Ep. the sufferings them- 
selves are declared to be the natural expression now of the life of 
Christ in us, as they were in the case of Jesus, and in them the ‘ glory’ 
is even now present and seen; so that the present life of suffering 
presents a gradual growth in ‘glory’ (ib. iii. 18). The full and free 
manifestation is reserved for the future state, but it is the object of 
the present state, and already discernible in it; cf. also 1 Pet. iy. 13. 
The ovy. in each case marks the result of sharing the life of Christ. 
ovvdo€é. the aorist, and the next verse, show that the reference is to 
the future revelation. N. that the fundamental idea of dé¢a is mani- 
festation in act or character, esp. of Gop manifested in Christ and 
in the lives and character of Christians; cf. Phil. iii, 21; 2 Cor. 
Vili, 23. 

18—26. In the preceding verses the thoughts worked out in 
2 Cor. l.c. have been summarised. In these verses the Apostle in- 
cludes a wider range of thought, characteristic of Eph. and Col. 
Man’s present state is shown to have its analogy in the whole 
material creation, which is all undergoing a vital change, from the 
transitory and perishable to the eternal and spiritual. The connexion 
between man and creation lies in his physical nature; the full redemp- 
tion of this nature, when it is brought under the complete control of 
the spirit by the life of Gop communicated through Christ, will also be 
the liberation of all the physical creation from the limitations under 
which it now lies. The whole conception is difficult but sublime in 
the extreme. It is based upon the idea that the living Gop must 
in the end bring His whole creation to be, in its parts and. degrees, a 
perfect manifestation of His own character and life. Cf. Eph. iii. 9, 
10; Col. i. 16 ff. ; 

18. Aoylfopar ydp. The reference to défa in v. 17 leads to the 
consideration of all that is involved in that final and full mani- 
festation of Gop. 

ovk déia K.7.A, Of. 2 Cor. iv. 17f. d&va...mpds, no exact, parallel 
to this use:=are of no weight in comparison with: =ovdevds déta; of. 
Plato, Gorg. p. 4712, qu. S. H. For the use of rpds=compared with, 
judged by the standard of, cf. Gal. ii. 14; 2 Cor. v. 10; Eph. iii. 4; 
Kuhring, De praep. Gr. p. 22. 

pAddAoveav droxadvpOyvar. A periphrasis for fut. part. but em- 
phasising the certainty of the event. dox, aor. refers to the final 


revelation; cf. Gal, iii. 23, 1 Pet. v. 1, 
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cis pds. Cf. emi, i. 18; év Gal. i, 16: els implies the shedding of 
the glory upon us from an external source: for the thought cf. 2 Cor. 
v. 2: 

19. -ydp introduces the expression of the wide range of the future 
revelation, 

droxapasoxta. Phil, i. 20 only, Lft. The subst. seems not to be 
found elsewhere = concentrated expectation (cf. droB)ézreuw). 

THs Ktioews. Of the physical creation, cf. Giff. The renovation 
of nature was part of the Jewish Messianic hope. It is essentially 
the hope of the restoration of the state of nature before the Fall, when 
the earth was cursed for man’s transgression. Of. 8. H. p. 210, ref. 
Isa. Ixy. 17—25, Enoch xly. 4, Schiirer E.T. nu. 2, p. 172 f. The 
remarkable, and perhaps unique, feature here is the suggestion of 
an almost conscious participation of nature in the ‘larger hope’; 
and the interpretation in this sense of its movements and strife and 
waste. If we are right in understanding the passage so, it is an 
anticipation of a very modern kind of sympathy. Cf. Edersheim, ii. 
p. 441; Stanton, J. and Chr. Mess., 310f., 350 f. 

mv drokddvpy 7. ¥. 7. 6. Cf. Lk. ii, 32, 35; 2 Thes. ii. 3f. only, 
of persons other than divine. It is the climax of the gavépwors 
described in 2 Cor. iv. 11, iii. 18, when the veil shall be removed, 
all the disturbing influences of earthly conditions and judgments, 
and the true sons of Gop stand out in their true light. That mani- 
festation will bring the ‘new heavens and the new earth,’ to which 
all the strife and movements of nature tend. 

20. tq ydp paradrnt.=the purposelessness, futility which the 
world of nature exhibits, until the conception of nature is itself 
brought under the larger conception of Gop’s eternal providence, 

tmetayy. Prob. ref. Gen. i. 17, 18. 

Sid Tov vrordgavra=for the purposes of Him who so subjected it; 
ef. on v. 10, Heb. ii. 10. 8S. Paul here connects the actual condition 
of nature with the Fall, as he does the actual condition of human 
nature in c. y., no doubt in dependence on Gen. ili. 17. 

&p’ Awl. with vrerdyy. The subjection to vanity is a common- 
place: the novelty here lies in the vision of hope. 

21. rt kal airy 1 Kt. Not man only but the natural creation 
with him will be set free. 

ras 8. THs 0.=rs waracdrnros. N. the echo, but in a different 
sense, in 2 Pet. ii. 19. @opd, in St Paul chiefly or always physical, 
in 2 Pet. generally moral, occurs only in Ro., 1 Co., Gal., Col. and 
2 Peter. 

édcvOepia, Cf. Gal. iv. 23 f. 
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ays Sdéys vr. +. 7. 0. ddéa almost=droxdduyis, but describes the 
character revealed rather than the process of revealing :=the true 
character manifested fully, )( P@opd 1 Cor. xy. 42. 

zékvov, ‘children,’ as one in character with Gop in Christ, ef. 
above 17. . 

22. olSapev. The appeal to common experience. 

ouvert. Kal cvywd. cvy. not with man, but throughout all its parts, 
members and organisms. The cpds only here; for &dlv. cf Mt, xxiy. 
8; the thought is of the pangs of birth=éq@’ é\rldu x.7.d. 

23. Kalairol. We Christians, though we have the earnest of the 
Spirit and of freedom, ourselves still find our body in bondage, not 
yet fully emancipated. 

THV arapxyy T. wy. dz. only here in this connexion; cf. dppaBwr, 
Eph. i. 14; 2 Cor. v. 5: and cf. 2 Cor. y. 1—5 for a fuller expression 
of this thought. 

viobertay. Cf. 15; Eph. i. 5. vids marking privilege rather 
than nature, viofecia=putting into that position of privilege; to 
privilege character must be brought to correspond ; consequently the 
word suggests a process, and may be used either of the beginning of 
the process (v. 15) or of the end as here, or of the whole (Eph. U. ¢.) ; 
ef. Westcott on Eph. 1, c. 

wiv amokttpwo.v. Cf, on iii.24, This word too indicates a process, 
not a finished act; cf. Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14. Here and Eph. i. 14, iv. 
30 it is used to name the object for which the Spirit is given. So 
1 Cor. i. 30 Christ is our ayacpds Kal droN’Tpwors. The simple verb 
is used of the beginning of the process, 1 Pet. i. 18; cf. Heb. ix. 12. 
The fundamental texts are Mt./xx. 28; || Mk. x. 45. N. Eph.i..10 
connects man’s redemption and the destiny of creation, as here. 

Tov cwparos 7. The body: because (1) the body had become the 
seat of sin and death (vii. 24, viii. 11): (2) it is through the body 
that man is connected with the physical creation. The redemption of 
the physical organism of man’s life has a far-reaching effect upon all 
related physical creation ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 51—54; Phil. ili, 21. 

24, ydp. These clauses explain the orevdgouer...darexdexduevor. 

7H yop ériS. “Hope gives a definite shape to the absolute 
confidence of faith. Faith reposes completely on the love of Gop. 
Hope vividly anticipates that Gop will fulfil His promise in a parti- 
cular way”? Westcott, Heb. x. 23; ef. Hort, 1 Pet. p. 86; ef. Gal. v. 5; 
Eph. i. 18, iv. 4; Col. i. 27; 1 Th. v. 8. For the connexion with 
éohOnuev, 1 Pet. i. 3 (with Hort’s note (p. 34), “The new order of 
things is represented as in a manner all one great, all-pervading 


hope”). 
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The article=this hope, namely of the redemption of the body ; cf. 
vil. 25, The dative can hardly mean ‘by this hope’ but ‘in this 
hope’; cf. S. H. Salvation, as drod’rpwors and viobecla, is a process, 
and it begins with faith, on man’s part, and is carried on in an 
atmosphere or condition of hope, the hope of complete redemption. 

éAmls 8. Hope implies a fulfilment still future, and that demands 
the expectancy of a steady endurance. 

25. 8 dropovns=in a condition of endurance. 4%. is steady resis- 
tance to adverse influences ; and this is the peculiar Christian temper 
under present conditions ; cf. Heb. xii. 1; 1 Thes. i.3 ; 2 Thes. iii. 5; 
Rev. xiv. 12; for 81d ef. ii. 27, xiv. 20. 

26—end. his section enforces the above description of the 
Christian life, by the evidence of experience that Gop Himself helps 
man in this endurance of hope, the Holy Spirit v. 26, the Father 
v. 28, the Son v. 34. 

26. dcaitws St kalx.t.A. As hope is the link of fellowship be- 
tween man and creation, so the attitude of hope wins the help of the 
Holy Spirit, it is the link of fellowship in action between Gop and 
man, 

to mvevpa. Picks up and expands the hint of v. 16. N. that the 
Spirit here is definitely represented as in a reciprocal relation to the 
Father which we can only describe as personal. 

ovvavTikapBdaverar, Cf. Lk. x. 40; =puts His hand to the work in 
cooperation with us. The work as shown by v.16 and the follow- 
ing sentences is prayer as the first expression of the character of 
sonship. 

tH doQevela }.=with us in our weakness. Weakness associated 
with hope necessarily falls to prayer. In that action the Spirit helps. 
ao, =all in ourselves that makes it hard to endure. 

yap. Introduces explanation of our weakness. 

76 rl mpocevg. Of. Blass, p. 158. The groaning (of v. 23) finds 
no adequate or formulated expression: we know we are in want but 
how to express our need in particular we know not ; it utters itself in 
a cry of appeal (v. 16): and in that cry we are conscious that the 
Spirit joins in terms inexpressible by us, but intelligible to Him 
whose Spirit He is. The Father understands the Spirit framing the 
utterance of the children. 

bmepeyt. only here; cf. v. 35. orevaypois, cf. Acts vii. 34. é&dad1- 
rots, only here; cf. 2 Cor. xii. 4, 

27. 6 8 épavvav tds KapSias. Cf. Rey. ii. 23; Ps. vii. 10; Jer, 
xvii. 10; 1 Cor. ii. 10. The point seems to be that Gon’s knowledge 
of the hearts of men and their needs enables Him to understand the 
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particular line (7d ¢pdynua) of the Spirit’s intercession which is uttered 
with and through man’s spirit; ef. Acts xv. 8, i. 24; Lk, xvi. 15; 
Gal, iv. 6. 

67, ‘that.’ Kkard Oecv=after the standard and measure of the 
character of Gop, not with the imperfection of human utterance. 

umtp dyloy=on behalf of men who belong to Gop, (so || xara 
6edv), and therefore in pursuance of His will for them. 

28. The thought passes from man’s striving in prayer with the 
help of the Spirit, to Gov’s constant activity for man, to promote 
that good, which is the object, even when unexpressed or inexpressible, 
of the children’s prayer. 

olSapev, of an acknowledged fact of experience or conviction. 

Tois ayamdou r. 6, The true temper of childhood, answering to 
and counting on the dydry of the Father ; cf. 35, 39. The funda- 
mental attitude on both sides now comes to the front. The dat, =for: 
see next note. 

Toavra cvvepyet. ouv. is intr. (Mk xvi. [20]; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. 
vi. 1; Ja. ii. 22)=helps, so Herm. Sim. v. 6.6; wovra is the ‘inner 
accusative’=helps in all ways, gives all needed help; cf. Blass, p. 90; 
cf. Polyb. xr. 9. 1, ro\dG cuvepyety Thy dpuoyty Tov brdwv els rH 
xpelav. 8. H. qu. Test. vit. Patr. Issach. 3; Gad 4 where ouw.= 
‘help’ simply. Chrys. and Theodorus seem to make it tr., taking Gop 
for subject.and referring rdvra to apparently adverse circumstances. 
Origen takes wrdvra for subj. but makes it refer to Gon’s action 
described in vv. 29 f., Philocal, (Robinson) p. 229. 

[6 eds.] Whether we read this or not, we should supply it as subj. 
to cuvv. The whole point of vy. 28—30 is that Gop gives active help, 
ete.. To make mdyra subj. introduces a quite alien thought, unless 
with Origen it is strictly referred to vv. 29 f. 

els dya0dv, fr. for their good. 

Tots Kato mpdbeow KAnTois ovotw. mpd0eois=purpose, of man 
(Acts xi. 23, xxvii. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 10), of Gop (ix. 11; Eph. i. 11, 
iii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9), describes the whole purpose of Gop for man, 
which results in the call. It is shown in its elements or stages in 
vv. 29, 30. The call falls into the lines of the purpose and is con- 
ditioned by it alone. Cf. vb of man i. 13, of Gop Eph, i. 10 (al. 
supra iii. 25). 

29> &ru because, explains rdvra cvvepyet, the whole long process of 
Gon’s good will to man, a will which is act. 

ots. The consideration is confined, here, to Christians=rots dy. 
7. 6. a8 His children. The aorists throughout refer to the Sed 
acts of Gop which have come within their experience. 
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mpoéyvo. %yvev in the Bible, when used with a personal object, 
implies not mere knowledge, but recognition of the object as in 
personal relation to the subject; the first act, if we may say so, of 
Gop’s mind towards man, which then develops in acts of will. Jerem. 
1.5; ef. Isa. xlix, 1, 3,5; Ex. xxxiii. 12,17. So here, xi. 2; 1 Pet. 
i, 2, 20 (see Hort) =recognition, previous designation to a position or 
function. Here=the recognition of them as children, a recognition 
formed in the eternal counsels of Gop; cf. Mt. vii. 23; 1 Cor. viii. 3; 
Gal. iv. 9; 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

ampowpioey. Cf. 1 Cor, ii. 7; Eph. i, 5,11; in all these passages 
refers to that character which Gop meant men to have by being 
brought into union with Him through Christ. So here, of Gop’s 
provision of a certain relation or character which should be, therefore, 
men’s true character, and should be gained by conformity to the 
character of Christ. The thought is not of determining something 
which in consequence could not be otherwise, but of drawing the lines 
of a true destiny, which still required further conditions for fulfil- 
ment; cf. Phil. ii. 12, 13, and note oni. 4. 

cuppdpdovus k.7-A,=to share in the character which is exhibited in 
His Son, as Incarnate. oupp., cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18, Phil. iii. 10, where 
the character is described as in process of development; and so 
perhaps Gal. iv. 19. In Phil. iii, 21 the reference is to the consum- 
mation of the process. eixdy, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 49, 2 Cor. l.c., ct. supra 
i, 23. The reference is to the true human character seen in Jesus, the 
Incarnate Son: man is meant to make that character his own under 
his present conditions by gradual growth, for complete achievement 
in the end. ‘ov viov because it follows upon the relation of children. 
Consequently the likeness is also a likeness of Gop ; ef. Col. iii. 10; 
Wisd. ii. 23, and there is an underlying reference to Gen. i. 26. 

els to elvava. That He, as firstborn, might have many brethren. 
Gov’s purpose is to people His household with children, brothers of 
the Son. 

mpwroroKkov. Cf. Lk. ii. 7; Col. i. 15, 18; Heb. i.6; Rev. i. 5; for 
a kindred idea cf. Heb. ii. 10. On the word ef, Lft on Col. J.c. 
The question whether zp. is used in reference to the eternal nature of - 
the Son, or to His resurrection, does not arise here ; as the stress is 
on év 7. d46., not on wp. The word, however, is an important link with 
Col. : 

30. ékdderev. Of the stage in which Gon’s purpose is first made 
known to the individual, in the call to be a Christian heard and, 
in this case, obeyed. A favourite idea in S. Paul and 9. Peter ; 
cf. i. 1, 7, 
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éucaiwoev., Justified sc. in answer to faith, as they are oi dya- 
movres T. 0. 

@dtacev. This is generally taken to refer to the final glory of the 
future state, cf. 19. But the aorist isa difficulty, and is not satis- 
factorily explained. 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 11 show that even under present 
conditions there is conferred upon Christians a ‘ glory’ or manifesta- 
tion in them of Gop, which is plain to those who have eyes to see. 
It is the ‘glory’ of the regenerate life in Christ, the manifest working 
in them of the Spirit, the earnest and promise of that future state. 
This passage is full of the ideas of 2 Cor. iii. 4—iy. 12, and we 
may therefore without hesitation interpret édstacev by the help of 
that passage; cf. Joh. xii. 23, xvii, 1: and n, 1 Pet. ii. 12 (for the 
effect upon others) and esp. aboye ili, 23 n.; so=ouppdppous x.7.r. 
29. 

31—39. The confidence inspired by this evidence of the love of 
Christ and Gop. The love which is the ground of the whole relation 
of Gop to man is shown in its, intensity (31), and its power as 
revealed in Christ (34, 35a): then the consequences are drawn 
(35 b—-39). 

81. et 6 cds x.7.A., a8 is shown by the above enumeration. 

32. és ye x.7.A. N. the piling up of emphasis—idlov—ravrwv— 
ra wévra. For ldlov ef. 3 rov éavrod vldv. 

33. Karo ékAckrav 0. Against men whom Gop has chosen: the 
bare words give tremendous emphasis. 

Geds 6 Sixatdy. In the face of Gon’s acquittal, the condemnation 
of the world is as nothing; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 9 f.; 2 Cor. ii, 16; of. 
Isa. 1. 8, 9. . 

34, Xp.’I. The whole process of the Son’s action in redemption, 
from the Incarnation to the Ascended Life, is given in the succession 
of forcible phrases: in them His love is shown. 

35. OAs K.7.A. External circumstances, however desperate in 
seeming, cannot separate. 

36. tvexey covK.t.A. Ps. xliv. 22. 

37. Sid Tov ay. 4. ¥v. 35, n. aorist. 

38. Q@dvaros «.r.A. None of the spiritual powers or influences 
which beset men’s lives can separate; cf. Ps. cii. (ciii.) 11 f., cxxxviii. 
(cxxxix.) 7f. Behind all the powers, conditions, influences, is Gop in 
His name of love. 

39. Tis dyanns T. 0.7. Xp. “I. 7. «. j. The full phrase sums 
up the whole argument from i. 16. 
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KE. ix. 1—xi. 36. Tue resection or tHe Gospen py Isrann. 


The theme of i. 16,17 has been worked out; it has been shown 
that the Gospel is a power of Gop unto salvation for them that 
believe, a power needed by Gentile and Jew alike, guaranteed on con- 
dition of faith and in response to faith by the love of Gop, and 
adequate to man’s needs as shown in history and in individual 
experience; and a brief description has been given of the actual state 
of the Christian in Christ and of the certainty and splendour of his 
hope, resting upon the love of Gop. Naturally at this point the 
question of the Jews arises: they were the typical instance of a people 
brought into close and peculiar relation to Gop, and they therefore 
afford a crucial case of Gop’s dealings with such. How then did it 
come to pass that they rejected the Gospel? What is their present 
state? their future destiny? and how does this affect Christians? 
The answer is found in the conditions under which Gop selects men 
for the execution of His purposes. It is important to bear in mind 
that the selection throughout is regarded as having reference not to 
the final salvation of persons but to the execution of the purpose of 
Gov. Underlying the whole section is the special object of 8. Paul 
to justify himself in preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles. 


CHAPTER IX, 


IX. Israel’s rejection of the Gospel (a great grief and incessant 
pain to S. Paul and (4) a great problem in the economy of redemp- 
tion), (6) is not due to a failure of Gon’s word, for the condition of 
acceptance was not a carnal descent but a spiritual, and depended 
upon Gon’s selection of men for special purposes. (14) This selection 
was righteous, because it was directed to the execution of His purpose 
of mercy and was the effect of mercy, by revealing to men His power 
and character, and (19) acted in accordance with qualities exhibited 
by men, in their response, as creatures, to the purpose of their 
creation, shown in the case of Israel, (24) as diagnosed by the 
prophets, (30) partly succeeding and partly failing to grasp the true 
nature of righteousness and the means of its attainment. 

1. GAnOeov, «7A. Of. 1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Cor. xi. 31, vii. 14, xii. 6; 
Gal. i. 20: in all cases a strong assertion of his personal truth- 
fulness, in a statement which would be challenged. Here his deep 
personal interest in Israel is asserted; his championship of the 
Gentiles had no doubt been interpreted as hostility to Jews. 

éy Xpiors =as a Christian; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17, xii. 19; Phm. 8.- In 
this anarthrous and simple form the phrase is confined to S. Paul 
(all except 2 Thes. and Pastorals) and 1 Pet.; and seems simply to 
mark the Christian position. 

cuvpaprupovons. ii. 15, viii, 16 only. In ii. 15 and here the cvv 
is perhaps simply perfective; cf. Moulton, p. 113. Otherwise the 
conscious reflection is cited as 9 confirming witness to the uttered 
statement. 

ris cuvedioeds pov. Of. 2 Cor. i 12, v.11, =all that I know 
of myself; cf. ii. 15 n. 

é&y mvetpart dylm. Of. 1 Cor. ii, 11, 12, xii, 3. Not merely ‘in 
my spirit as consecrated,’ but ‘in the light of or under the control 
of the Holy Spirit.’ || & Xpu7@. 1 Cor. xii. 3 is decisive for this 
meaning. 

2. adiddarros. 2 Tim. i. 3 only. Adv. Rom. i. 9 and 1 Thes. (3) 
only. 
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3. noxdpnv. Cf. Acts xxv. 22; Gal. iv. 20; Phm. 13. Here of an 
impracticable wish, ‘I could have prayed if it had been possible’; 
Blass, p. 207. Contrast Acts xxvi. 29. 

avdbeya, lit. a thing set up in a temple and so destroyed as far as 
use by man goes (LXX. Lev. xxvii. 28); then devoted to destruction 
(Deut. xiii. 15), cursed (LXX. Josh. vii. al.); ef. Niageli, p. 49. 
Followed by dé only here ; ef. vii. 2, karjpynrae dad; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 
3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9. 

avrés éyd. vii. 25, xv. 14; 2 Cor. x. 1, xii. 18. ?=instead of 
_ them. 

amd tod xpiorod = so as to lose all that the Messiah means to 
a Jew and to a Christian. For 6 yp. cf. vii. 4, viii. 35, ix. 5. The 
reference when the article is present (except perhaps where it is due 
to an article with a governing word) seems always to be to the office 
of Messiah as exhibited and interpreted in Jesus. 

trip—kard odpxa, to distinguish them from the spiritual family 
of Christ : the Church is now the true Israel. 7. c. yw. «. o. explains 
Teche viics 

4. olriwes. This form of the relative marks the characteristic 
which is the occasion of his feeling; cf. Moulton, p. 91f.; Blass, 172; 
Hort, 1 Pet. ii. 1f. ‘Never absolutely convertible with és,’ M 
‘seeing that they are.’ 

elo, they still are in spite of what has happened. 

*Iopandciror, the name which marks the religious privilege of the 
nation; cf. Joh. i. 48; below xi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 22: and for "Iopayr 
ef. below 6; 1 Cor. x. 18; Gal. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 12; closely connected 
with the expectation of the Messiah and His kingdom, Acts i. 6. 
The following enumeration gives the details which are all involved 
in this name, and emphasises the paradox of the rejection of the 
Gospel by a people so prepared. 

4 viober(a. Not LXX. or class. but common in inscriptions ; 
ef. Deissmann, B. S. m. p. 66. In N.T. Rom., Gal. (1), Eph. (1) 
only. This is the only place in which it refers to the sonship of 
Israel. Was it current among the Jews? cf. Exod. iy. 22; Hart, 
Ecclus. p. 302 f. 

n Sofa. Cf. Lk. ii. 32; 2 Cor. iii. 7f. The reference is to the 
Shechinah, the visible sign of the presence of Gop among His 
people. 

ai Sia0ijkar. The plural marks the successive repetitions and 
ratifications of the covenant from Abraham to Moses; cf. Acts iii. 25 ; 
Lk. i. 72; for the plural Eph. ii. 12. 

t vopober(a, the legislation—the positive revelation of Gop’s will 


_ 


” 
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which distinguished Israel from all other nations. Only here in N.T. 
and LXX. canon: 2 Mace. vi. 23; 4 Mace. v. 35. 

4 Aatpeta, the ordered services of the Temple ; cf. Heb. ix. 16: 

at émayyeMat, primarily of the promises made to Abraham ; ef, 
Gal. iii. 16, Heb. vii. 6, but including the whole prophetic revelation 
as touching the Messiah, cf. 2 Cor. i, 20; Acts xiii. 32: Hart, 
Ecclus. p. 306. * 

5. ot warépes. Cf. xi, 28, xv. 8; 1 Cor, x. 1; Heb, i. 1, viii. 9 
(qu.); Lk. xi. 47; Joh. vi. 49; Acts xiii. 32. On the Jewish insist- 
ence on the merits of the fathers cf. S. H., p. 330. The term includes 
the whole ancestry of Israel, not merely the Patriarchs. 

é€ dv, with 7rd card odpxa. 6 xp. the Messiah. 1d k. o.; as 
regards merely human origin, cf. i. 3; cf. 1 Clem. xxxii, 2 (F. C, 
Burkitt, J. T. S., v. p. 455). On the constr. cf. Blass, p. 94, eft 
Heb. ii. 17; below xii. 18, xv. 17: ‘‘ the accus. of reference has already 
become an adverbial accus,” 

6 dv éml mdvtwv, k.t.A. I adopt the stopping of W. H. mg. 
(cdpxa* 6 dy x.7.d.). This clause is an ascription of blessing to Gon, 
in His character as supreme ruler of all things, the author and 
director of all the dispensations of His Providence, tr. ‘He who is over 
all, even Gop, is blessed for ever, Amen.’ See Add. Note, p. 219. 

6—13. The present condition of Israel has not been explicitly 
stated in vv. 1—5, but implied in 8. Paul’s wish that he might have 
been dvddeua dard Tod xpicrod for them, They are dvdOeua dd rod 
xp:orod in spite of all their privileges: yet not all; and the fact that 
some have accepted the Gospel shows that the Word of Gop, the basis 
of their call and privilege, has not utterly failed; indeed that Word 
itself drew distinctions even within the seed of Abraham, between 
the descent of nature and the descent of promise or spirit; and again 
in the children of Isaac between the one chosen of Gop for His 
purposes and the one not chosen. 

In this section, then, the first line of argument is stated: the 
condition of Israel depends solely on Gop’s choice for the execution 
of His purpose. : 

6. ovx oloy—Srt. A unique combination: cf. Field, ad loc. He 
decides that o’x olov is in vulgar use a strong negative=nequaquam, 
ne minimum: ‘It is by no means the fact that....’ 

8& contrasts with the implicit thought of vv. 4,5: this wonderful 
dispensation has not ended in failure on Gon’s part. 

éxrrértwkev. Absolute use not common. Here=to fail of its 
purpose (ef. Polyb. rv. 82. 8); cf. Ecclus. xxxi. 7, slightly 
different, 
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6 Adyos Tod Geot=the utterance of the purpose of Gop, as given 
in promises and covenants to Israel; cf. Joh. x. 35: a rare, 
perhaps unique (S. H.), use in N.T.; for the thought ef. iv. 14 
Sa levtttes dite 

od ydp mdvres «.7.X., blood relationship does not of itself admit 
to the spiritual position. 

7. o08’ Stu «.7.A., nor does descent of flesh make children, in 
the sense of the promise, as witness Ishmael’s case; cf. Joh. viii. 
33 f. 

omrépa, 8c. Kara odpxa; ef. xi, Tékva, sc. érayyedlas OF TOD Oeod. 

GAN ?Hv “Io. Gen. xxi. 12. 

8. tot’ tori «.7.A., the principle of selection is seen at work in 
the choice of lines and persons for the execution of Gon’s purpose: 
the starting point is Gop’s promise to Abraham, including both the 
birth of a son and the blessing of the Gentiles. 

Aoylferar els omépya, are reckoned as seed, sc. of Abraham for 
the purposes of the promise: n. o7épua is applied here more narrowly 
than in 7, as the quotation in that verse suggests. 

9. éwayyeAlas «.7.A. This utterance, which was directly con- 
nected with the blessing (Gen. xxviii. 10), is a matter of promise. 

10. od pévov 8é, K.t.A. The same principle is seen in the 
selection of one of two sons, born at one birth of one father and 
mother, even before birth or any act on their part. 

11. tva % Kar’ ékAoyrv «.t.A, The purpose of Gop (the execu- 
tion of His promise to bless the Gentiles) is carried out by a 
principle of selection, not as a matter of favour bestowed on merit 
but as a choice of fit instruments for attaining the end. mpéGecrs, 
cf. viii. 28, here primarily of the purpose indicated in the promise. 
éxAoyrj, cf. Heb. ix. 15 (below v. 21), selection: Gop selects nations 
and individuals not primarily for their own interest, but for work to 
be done for Him: the éx\oy) becomes definite in a ‘call,’ «fous; 
both are subservient to His purpose; men and nations are His oxevn; 
ef. 1 Thes.i. 4; 2 Pet. i. 10: infra xi. 5; Hort, 1 Pet. i. 1. 

ovk é€ Epywv K.7.A., with éppé6y, The word which determined 
their position was not the result of works already done by them by 
way of reward, but the result of Gon’s call to service. 

12. 6 pel{ov k.7.A., Gen. xxv. 23, where it is the nations represented 
by their founders rather than or at least as much as the founders 
themselves that are under consideration: throughout 8. Paul is 
speaking of Gop’s purpose as dealing with nations; cf. 8. H. ad 
loc. 


13. Mal. i. 2, where the words describe the several fates of 
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Israel and Edom, the disappearance of the latter and the desolation 
of their land being contrasted with the wideness of Gon’s love for 
Israel. That is to say, history confirms the selection : Israel, with 
all its faults, served Gon’s purpose; Edom did not. 

The object, then, of these references is to show the character and 
object of the call of Gop—it is a choice of instruments for a definite 
purpose; and the call has not failed because of the failure of in- 
dividuals, provided that there are still real instruments of His 
purpose doing His service (v. 21), and forming a remnant through 
which His work is carried on (27, xi. 5). That S. Paul was 
combating an actual position—of the irreversible validity of the call 
of Israel after the flesh—is shown by S. H. p. 249. But the 
question arises as to the justice of Gop in this discrimination; and 
this question is handled in the next section. 

KaOdmep yéypamrar. The words of the prophet are quoted to 
show that the actual course of history bore out the statement made 
to Rebecca. Jacob and his descendants had proved to be objects 
of Gop’s love, Esau and his descendants, the Edomites, objects of 
Gop’s hate. Malachi, as Genesis, refers to the nations. 

éplonoa. Only here in N.T., and here as a quotation, is the verb 
used to describe Gop’s attitude to a man or men; cf. Heb. i. 9; 
Rey. ii. 6. §. Paul uses the natural language of the Jew, in 
enforcing an argument based upon Jewish conceptions. It is 
essentially not Christian language. The truth underlying it is the 
necessary hatefulness of the character and conduct embodied in the 
history of Edom. 

14—33. This choice of Gop is not unjust, because it flows from 
His Mercy, not from man’s disposition or efforts. (17) Pharaoh 
himself was raised up to give an instance of Gop’s power and to make 
wide proclamation of His Name: Gop’s will works whether in merey 
or in hardening. (19) If you ask what room is there for moral blame, 
seeing that Gon’s will is irresistible? I reply, that man has no right 
to protest against Gop the conditions of his nature: any more than 
the vessel can quarrel with the maker for the uses to which it is 
destined. (22) It was Gon’s will to make plain the conditions which 
should incur His wrath and to bring home to man’s knowledge His 
power; in doing so He bore long with those who served only to 
exhibit wrath and were formed by character only for destruction, 
His patience serving to reveal the great stores of revelation of Him- 
self opened out to such as served to exhibit His mercy, formed and 
prepared for such revelation, men called now in our persons not only 
from Jews but also from Gentiles, (25) This action of Gon’s will is 
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witnessed by the prophets both as regards the call of Gentiles (27) and 
as regards the call of only a remnant of Israel, representing the true 
Israel. (30) What then is the conclusion? That the righteousness 
(which is the purpose of Gop for man) is found among Gentiles, who 
for so long made no effort to attain it, while Israel missed even the 
law of righteousness at which they aimed. (32) And the reason is, 
that they neglected the one condition of attainment, namely faith: 
stumbling on the very rock of which the prophet spoke, 

S. Paul is here defending his position, that the true people of Gon, 
the true Israel, now consists of a remnant of Israel and an incoming 
of Gentiles, both accepted on the ground of faith, against the objection 
that this involves an incredible rejection of the main stock of Israel: 
he shows how such an event was definitely contemplated by the 
prophets (25—33), and justifies it by the consideration of Gop’s use 
of man for the execution of His purpose. Man is made for such use; 
and according to his character he serves that use, either negatively 
by showing the awful consequences of Gon’s wrath upon sin (ef. i.17f.), 
and an instance of His power, or positively by showing the operation 
of Gon’s loving mercy and self-revelation. The responsibility of man 
is maintained because he is a living instrument, who has the choice 
of faith or rebellion. He has no right to quarrel with the necessity 
which imposes this choice or the consequences which follow it; they 
are the conditions of his being a man at all. The clue to the 
meaning is to be found in the fact that the dominant thought is not 
that of man’s personal destiny and final salvation or the contrary, 
but the thought of Gon’s call to service, and the relation of man to 
Gop in the execution of that service. The call of man to take part 
in this work of Gop is a crowning instance of Gop’s mercy to man. 
The work has to be done; but it may be done either with man’s 
cooperation or against his will. The story of man is in the first case 
a revelation of Gov’s mercy, in selecting men for certain uses, in the 
second a revelation of Gop’s wrath, in visiting the failure to execute 
His purpose. The clue to the nature of man’s responsibility is given 
in y. 32, See Add. Note, p, 222. 

14, rl ov épodpev; introduces a difficulty, ag in vi. 1. 

p1}...; Can there be unrighteousness in Gop? is this choice of 
persons mere mpoowmrodnuyla ? (ii. 11)? Of. iii. 5, where the problem 
here worked out is just stated. 

mapa To Oep. Cf. Hort, S. James i. 17=in Gop; rapd being used 
instead of évy from an instinct of reverence; cf. Mk x. 27; Rom. ii. 11. 

py yévouro. Of. iii. 4, vi: 1. 

15. To Movoet ydp «.7.A. =LXX, Exod. xxxiii.19. In the original 
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the force lies in the assertion of effective mercy. 8. Paul applies it 
as asserting selective mercy (cf. 18). The mercy of Gop depends upon 
His Will. But how does this exclude the charge of unrighteousness, 
as yap implies that it does? It can only do so, on the unexpressed 
assumption that Gop’s Will is essentially and necessarily righteous ; 
ef. iii. 6. But this is the very point raised by the objector: and we 
should have expected it to be expressed in the most explicit form, 
The context however shows that it is not the general mercy of Gop 
‘over all His works’ which is here being considered, but His mercy 
in selecting human instruments for carrying out His work of redemp- 
tion; édeos is closely connected with xdpis (cf. Hort, 1 Pet. p. 30). 
Cf. xi. 30f. 

16. é&paodv. It follows therefore on a consideration of the whole 
cireumstances—a combination very frequent in Rom, (8) and once 
each in Gal., Eph., 1 and 2 Thes. only. 

od Tod Pédovros K.T.A. Se. 7% exAoyi éorw: the choice for the 
particular service depends not on man’s will or effort, but on Gop’s 
mercy. 

tpéxetv. Metaph. only in 8. Paul and Heb. xii. 1. Cf. wepurarety. 

17. d€yeu ydp k.7.A. Exod. ix. 16 (LXX. évexev rovrou dternpydns 
Wa...icxvv...): apparently an independent translation of the Hebrew. 
els ToUTO points forward to drws: é€rjyerpa, ‘‘ used of Gop calling up the 
actors on the stage of history; cf. Hab. i. 6; Zech. xi. 16; Jer. xxvii. 
41,” 8.H. So Lipsius, Zahn, al. Cf. dvéornoer, Acts ix. 41. Giff. 
takes é&yy.=‘I raised thee from thy sickness,’ Pharaoh is cited 
as an unwilling instrument of Gop’s mercy: in his case and person 
the purposes of Gon’s mercy and the revelation of His character 
(Svoua) are secured, although the process involves for him a ‘harden- 
ing’: that is due to his attitude towards Gon’s purpose. 

18. okAnpive. Cf. Exod. vii. 3, 22 al.: the only place in N.T. 
where the hardening is directly attributed to Gop. Cf. Acts xix. 9; 
Heb. iii. Sal. The ‘hardening,’ which is immediately the result of 
man’s own attitude, is so by reason of the conditions imposed in 
creation on man’s nature and consequently is an act of Gop; cf. 
i. 24, xi. 8. 

19. épets por ody K.7.A, You will say to me, In this case what 
room is still left for faultfinding? 1f men are thus appointed to be 
instruments of Gop’s use whether for mercy or hardening, how can 
they be responsible? how can Gop find fault? The answer is, on the 
one hand, that the question cannot be properly raised by man as 
against Gop, because man has to accept the conditions of his creation, 
and on the other hand that the revelation of Gop’s wrath is itself 
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turned by the patience of Gop into a revelation of mercy. The answer 
does no’ seem to us sufficient, for it still leaves the fundamental point 
unsolved—why are some men to be the subjects of the revelation of 
wrath in order that the mercy may be revealed in others? If moral 
responsibility is to be maintained, the cause of this difference must 
be seen to lie in the man himself. But this is not brought out until 
we get to v. 31 where the cause of Israel’s failure is named as want of 
faith. Can we use this particular instance to interpret the whole 
argument? If we are meant to, it is strange that it should be left so 
late, and unapplied to the general problem. The reason for this 
perhaps is that 8. Paul’s mind is really absorbed in the particular 
problem of Israel, and does not attempt to elucidate, perhaps did not 
feel the weight of, the general problem. See Add. Note, p. 222. 

TO yop PovAjpatix.t.A. The question assumes that the hardening 
is the primary purpose of Gop. The use of the term BovAnpe slightly 
exaggerates the statement dy @é\eu k.7.A.; BovAowar involving ‘‘ volition 
guided by choice and purpose; @é\ec expressing the mere fact of 
volition” (Hort, James, p. 32): but the distinction cannot be used 
to help the situation here. 

avOéornkev has ever succeeded in resisting (cf. xiii, 21): if the 
hardening is Gon’s will, how can a man help it? 

20. & dvOpwme. Cf. ii. 1, 3; cf. James ii. 20 only (v. 1 Tim. vi. 11), 
thou that art mere man. For the idea ef. Wisdom xii. 12. 

pevotvye. Cf. x. 18; Phil. iii. 8 only; wevody, Lk. xi, 28, Cor- 
rective, ‘rather than put such a question consider,..,’ Blass, p. 270. 

dvtamokpwopevos. Lk. xiv. 6 only. 

pe) épet ro TACO pa K.T.A. Is. xxix. 16, xlv. 9; of. lxiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 
1—6; Keclus. xxxiii. 13; 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21. The metaphor empha- 
sises the absurdity of the creature who quarrels with the conditions 
of his creation: and it brings out also again the point that man 
and, in particular here, nations are made for use and must subserve 
thatuse. It must not be pressed to the denial of spontaneity in man, 
which would be contrary to all S. Paul’s ethical teaching. Men are 
living or personal instruments. 

21. eis rusty for honourable use, els dryly for dishonourable use; 
ef, 2 Tim. lc. 

22. ei 88.... Noapodosis follows: the current is broken by the intro- 
duction of prophetic passages v. 25f. What apodosis was intended ? 
The thought passes from the abstract relation of Creator to created 
to Gon’s actual government of men, as seen in His dealings with those 
who oppose and those who obey His Will: the principles of govern- 
ment are declared in the words jveyxev and wponroluacer, the attitude in 
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1. paxpobuuia, the end in the revelation of Gon’s power and character, 
whether by wrath or mercy. The apodosis required, then, is some 
such appeal as ‘what fault can we find here?’ It should be remem- 
bered that the revelation of wrath is just as necessary for the moral 
education of man as the revelation of mercy. They are in fact the 
two sides of the shield. 

Gov =in willing, or while willing: the clear exhibition of wrath 
is one side of Gon’s revelation to man, and is given in the fact and 
consequences of sin; cf. i. 18f. The wrath of Gop towards sin is as 
true an outcome of His loving purpose for man, as is His pleasure in 
righteousness, The participle describes not the reason (because) nor 
a contrast (although), but the general condition under which the 
action of the main verb takes place. 

evbelEao Oar trv opyyy exactly || i. 18=to give an instance of...; cf. 
iii. 25; 2 Thes. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 16. 

yoploat Td Suvarov ad. yvwploac=to bring to the knowledge of 
men. to Svvatov, His power seen in combating sin no less than in 
effecting righteousness. 

aveykev oKedyn Spyys. Jer. 1. (xxvii.) 25; Is. xiii. 5 (Heb.), but in 
both these passages the meaning is ‘brought out weapons by which 
to inflict His purpose of wrath.’ Here=‘bore with...instruments of 
wrath’; cf. ii. 4, iii. 25, 26; 2 Pet. iii. 9, 15 (Mayor cft 1 Pet. iii. 20; 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 15; Is. xxx. 18 al.). Cf. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

okey opyys. Instruments whose only use now is for the wrath of 
Gop. The image of the preceding verse is continued but the form is 
changed (dpyfjs not els épyijv) =not ‘destined for wrath’ but fit only to 
exhibit or effect wrath (cf. S. H.). They have become so fit, by their 
own neglect of what they could know of Gop (cf. i. 18f.). So 

katnpticpéva els drddevay marks that their present state is the 
result of a course of preparation, and this must be found (again 
in accordance with i. 18f.) in their own conduct. Cf. Lk. vi. 40; 
1 Cor, i. 10; Eph. iv. 12 (-ués). darddecav )( cwrnplay, of. i. 32; Mt. 
wit. 18; Phil. 11, 193: 1 Tim. vi. 9. 

23. iva yvwploy. The object of the patience of Gop is to bring 
home to men’s minds ‘the wealth of His glory’; cf. xi. 32, 33. va 
depends on #veyxev. The patience effected this object, because the. 
merey was revealed in spite of the opposition of sinners, such as 
Pharaoh or unfaithful Israel; and was recognised as all the more 
abundant because of that opposition. The redemption of Israel from 
Bgypt, and the saving of a remnant and call of the Gentiles, were all 
the more signal triumphs of Gop’s purpose for the opposition that 
was overcome. Hence the emphatic rdv md. 7. 6. 
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If xal is read before a (as S. H.), we may take the final clause 
either (1) as practically connected with év mo\\qj waxpoOumla ‘bore 
with much long-suffering and with the object of making known’ (so 
8. H.); but the sequence is disjointed; or (2) as connected with é&- 
delEacOat, wishing to give an instance of His wrath and to make known 
His grace; where we have the same combination of constructions as 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 5; and the sequence is good: but the intervention of 
the main clause makes this very difficult, though perhaps not im- 
possible. 

Toy mwAodToOv THs Sofys. mA. Specially characteristic of Eph. and 
Col.: but ef. also ii. 4, xi. 33; Phil. iv. 19:=the inexhaustible 
abundance. 80a here of the revelation of Gop’s character in His 
dealings with man, in thought closely || Eph. ii. 7: the great acts of 
redemption reveal Gop to man. Cf. Eph. i. 18. 

ér(. Towards or over as in Eph. ii. 7: depends on the whole 
of the preceding phrase. 

kein éd€ovs || cxevn pfs, instruments fit for the use of His mercy; 
such as He can use for His merciful purposes. 

ad tpontopacey. Which instruments He prepared beforehand for 
bringing about this revelation of Himself. For the word cf. Eph. ii. 
10 only. The cx. éd. are prepared by Gop Himself; the ox. dpyis 
make themselves so, by rejecting His methods of preparation. The 
reference is to the training through history and life, not to ‘election,’ 
Giff. 

els Sdfav. 6. must have the same meaning as in the preceding 
clause=for revelation of His purpose and character. The thought 
of final glorification is not included here; ef. viii. 30. 

24. ods kal ékddeoey. The attraction of ods (to 7udés) marks the 
turn of thought from regarding the persons as instruments to re- 
garding the instruments as persons: the personal agency of men 

comes out. 
_ ajpds. Even us, or in us—or perhaps—which He actually called 
us to be. 

ov povov K.t.A. Here the underlying thought of the whole passage 
becomes explicit: and its importance is marked by the anacoluthon: 
instead of finishing his sentence 8. Paul goes on at once to illustrate 
the fact of this call from prophetic sayings. It may also be that he 
shrank from enforcing his argument that the unbelieving Jews were 
oKevn Opyis- 

25—29. The four quotations are cited to show that the prophets 
contemplated that the choice of the chosen people would be main- 
tained only in a remnant, and that there would be a choice of others 
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also, There is warrant in Scripture for both sides of his proposition ; 
not only for Gov’s working kar’ éxdoyiy, but also for the assertion 
that the éck\oy in fact involved a call of Gentiles and at least con- 
templated a falling away of Israelites, or, as he here prefers to call 
them, Jews. 

25. Hos. ii, 23. The original refers to the restoration of the ten 
tribes, who had fallen from their privileged state, §. Paul applies 
this to the inclusion in the privileged state of Gentiles who had not 
possessed it; on the principle that, if Gop could bring back the 
disowned, He could call in those who had not before been called. 
Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10 (and Hort’s note). 

26. Hos. i. 10 describes the reunion of Israel into one nation 
under one head: again S. Paul extends the reference. 

év ro témp=Palestine in Hosea: here=the countries of the 
Gentiles. 

Qcod Lavros. Cf. Acts xiv. 15; Westcott on Heb. iii. 12. 

27. The next two quotations justify the claim that Israel’s call 
survives in a remnant. 

Ts. x. 22. The context speaks of a remnant saved by trust in Gop. 
LXX. is followed but slightly altered; the first phrase is from Hos. i. 
10, a clear proof that the quotations were from memory (or from 
a catena ?). 

7d trédippa. Se. only the remnant. 

28. ddyov ydp cwredav k.T.A, Cf, Is. xxviii, 22=LXX. rpdypara: 
Nbyov w. moujoet, ‘shall effect a reckoning upon earth, completely and 
briefly.’ 

29. Is. i. 9=LXX. 

30—33. What conclusion is to be drawn? The facts are plain: 
Gentiles have attained a state of righteousness, though they were not 
seeking it: Jews, who sought it, have not attained. And the reason 
too is plain; what faith gave the one, lack of faith lost for the other: 
and this again corresponds to a prophetic warning. 

30. tlody épodpev; Cf. viii. 31. ' 

Sr k.t.d. introduces the answer to the question: but the answer is 
incomplete till the second subsidiary question 32 dua rf is answered. 

Sudkovra...karétaPev, pursuing...overtook; of. Phil. iii. 12; Exod. 
xy. 9; Field, ad loc. 

Sixarocsvny Si K.7.A. Corrective=a righteousness given by Gop in 
response to faith, not as a result of works nor as yet worked out in 
life; of. 1.17; 

31. “Iopajd. ‘The name of privilege; ef. on v. 4, 

vopov Sikatoovvys. A law embodying righteousness, almost=a 
legal righteousness ; of. ii. 23, Wisd. ii. 11. 
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tpOacev did not reach; cf. 2 Cor. x. 14; Phil. iii. 16. Only in 
1 Thes. iv. 15 does the idea of anticipation certainly occur. 

82. Sudrl; Se. ovx 2pOacer. 

St. Sc. ddlwxev. ws e tpyov=with the idea that they could attain 
by starting from works. 

TH AlOp tod mw. Allusion to Is, viii, 14, LXX. MOov mpdcxoupa. 
The sense in Isaiah is that the Lord of Hosts will be a sanctuary 
for Israel if they trust in Him: they will not then find Him as a 
stone to stumble against. The absence of faith makes Him go. 

33. Is. xxviii. 16, LXX. with \u0. mw. x. 7. o. substituted for Gov 
moduTeAh K.7.A. and other slighter variations; cf. x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 6 
(see Hort). 

In the original, the stone is the Divine King or Kingdom of Israel 
(in contrast with alien alliances), the recognition of which is to steady 
the mind of the people: the trust in its divine mission will not be 
bafiled by disappointment (cf. Hort, U.c.). The Apostolic interpreta- 
tion sees this ‘stone’ in the Messiah, recognising as so often in 
Christ the fulfilment of what had been said of the true Israel. A 
good instance of the re-interpretation of O.T. in the light of Christian 
experience (cf. Mt. xxi. 42 parallels; Acts iv. 11 qu. Ps. exviii. 22), 
8. H. refer to Justin M. (Dial. 36, p. 122 1. 34, p. 112 D, Otto) and 
suggest that \lfos was a name for the Messiah among the Jews from 
an early (? pre-Christian) date. The point of the quotation here is 
that the Jews instead of trusting in this stone (of. foundation for the 
true Israel, cf. Eph. ii. 20) had taken offence at it as revealed in Christ 
(1 Cor. i. 23) and trusting instead in their own works had come to 
grief. The tendency of Judaism at this time, in St Paul’s view, was 
to trust in their performances of law instead of drawing life from 
communion with the living Gop; the rejection of the Messiah was 
the culminating instance of this tendency. This reason, why Israel 
els vouov odx epOacev, suggests that Christ is the fulfiller of law; so 
ef. x.4; Mt. v.17; Jamesi. 25. 

katairxuvOyoerat, Shall not be shamed by being disappointed in 
the object of trust; cf. v. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 14, ix, 4, x. 8. 


CHAPTER X. 


This chapter expands the theme of the last section, and, by showing 
that Israel failed through ignorance, culpable because in defiance of 
express warnings, illustrates one strain in the theme of c. ix. that 
man is responsible for his failure to respond to Gop’s purposes. 

(1—4) Israel’s rejection of the Messiah due to ignorance of the 
relation of Christ to law and righteousness (65—15) though the demand 
of the new righteousness was not hard to meet and they were informed 
of it by (16—21) preaching of the apostles and warnings of the 
prophets. 

1—4. With all my eager longing and prayer for Israel’s salvation, _ 
T cannot but see and say that they have failed, not for lack of zeal, 
but for failing to recognise the nature of true righteousness and 
substituting an imagined righteousness of their own: they refused 
obedience to Gon’s righteousness and to Christ as putting an end to 
law, for all believers, as an instrument of righteousness. They had 
put law in the place of Gop and could not accept Christ in the place 
of law. 

1. dSeAdof, The personal appeal emphasises the depth of his 
feeling. 

7 piv evSoxla. juev suggests a contrast between S. Paul’s desire 
and the facts as he is forced to see them. 

evSoxla=purpose. Of. 2 Thes. i, 11; Phil. i. 15, in which places 
the idea of purpose involved in goodwill is clear; so probably Phil. ii. 
13. The proof of this purpose had been given by his habit of preaching 
first to Jews, and by his incessant efforts to keep together the Jewish 
and Gentile sections of the Church. 

kapd(a involves will.(2 Cor. vii. 8, ix. 7) and intelligence (Eph. 
i. 18, iv, 18) as well as affection. épijs=my whole heart, 

9 Séyors. The genuineness of the purpose shown not by acts only 
but by prayer. 

ds coryplav=tWva cwldow. Se. éorlv. 

2. {tydov. Ina good sense; cf. Joh. ii. 17; 2 Cor. vii. 7, 11, ix. 2, 


xi. 2 only. 
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ov kat’ érlyvwowv= without clear or true discernment of the will or 
character of Gop. ‘“‘ yyéous is the wider word and expresses knowledge 
in the fullest sense: érlyvwors is knowledge directed towards a par- 
ticular object, perceiving, discerning, recognising; but itis not know- 
ledge in the abstract; that is yréous,” Robinson, Eph. p. 254 (see the 
whole discussion). 

8. dyvoovvtes. The Jews and Gentiles failed for the same reason ; 
ef. i. 18f.; Eph. iy. 18. 

THY TOU Yeod Sixavocdvyv=the righteousness which Gop exhibits 
in His own character and requires from men, contrasted with that 
righteousness which they tried to gain by their own efforts and 
methods. This is a decisive instance of the true meaning of the 
phrase; cf. i. 17. 

tmeraynoav. Cf. 1 Cor, xv. 28; James iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 5, for the 
middle sense of the passive form. The revelation of Gon’s righteous- 
ness in Christ required a surrender of preconceived ideas and habits 
and a submission: this the Jews did not give. 

4. tédos ydp k.7.A. ydp explains why this submission was re- 
. quired. 7éos véuov=an end of law, as an instrument of righteous- 
ness. Law promoted righteousness by revealing Gon’s will and 
awakening the moral consciousness. That dispensation was ended 
by Christ, in whose Person and character Gon’s will was fully re- 
vealed, and who at the same time, in His communicated life, gave 
the power of fulfilment to all who trust in Him. He thus also fulfils 
law, both as a revelation of and as a means to righteousness. But the 
special point here is that He ends the dispensation of law. 

vopov. The particular reference is of course to Jewish law: but it 
is stated comprehensively in accordance with 8. Paul’s view of Gentile 
conditions. 

cis Sixatocivyv=as regards righteousness, or for the purposes of 
righteousness. 

maytTl tO. Cf. i, 16—the new condition marks the universality 
of the effect. 

5—15. The reasonableness of such a submission is shown, and 
the relation of Christ to law explained, by the contrast between 
righteousness when sought as result of law, and righteousness 
resulting from faith. For the former S. Paul quotes Moses as laying 
down authoritatively that such righteousness can be attained only by 
complete obedience to law ; and that has been shown to be so difficult 
as to be impossible (ce. iii., vii.). For the latter S. Paul, while using 
O. T. language, does not quote it as authoritative, but freely adapts 
it to his purpose, using it because it is familiar and on his general 
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principle of the fundamental unity of thought in O.T. and the 
Gospel; cf. S. H. for a full discussion. 

5. 6 woujoas «.T.A.=Levit. xviii. 5, LXX. (a). The stress is on 
6. 7. he that has done it, and he alone. év avrg, ‘by it.’ 

6. 1 Sek mw. 8. A personification, a dramatisation of the appeal 
of the Gospel to man, to make plain the nature of the demand made 
by it, in contrast to the demand made by the Law. The demand of 
the Gospel is not for impossible effort, but for trust and confession. 
Note that 8. Paul finds faith-righteousness already included in O.T. 
teaching ; cf. iv. 13 f.; Giff. on v. 10, 

py) clirys x... The allusions are to Deut. xxx. 11f. The 
questions, which are set aside, embody the hesitations of the man 
who supposes that the facts, on which this righteousness is based, are 
dependent upon human activity, whereas they are the accomplished 
acts of Gop in Christ ; and what is demanded is trust in Him who 
has done these acts, and confession of His Lordship. 

rotr teri. Simply explanatory=that is to say ; so in vv. 7, 8. 

Xpiorsv Karayayelv...é« vexpdv dvayayetv. The reference is to 
the Incarnation and Resurrection. These are the fundamental acts 
of Gop by which His righteousness is revealed, and made possible 
for man. The fact that they are Gon’s acts determines the human 
condition of righteousness, namely, faith in Gop through the 
incarnate and risen Son, and consequent confession of Him; cf. 
Phil. ii, 1—11. 

7. tiv &Buvocov for répay ris Oaddoons, Deut. lc.=déns of Ps. 
exxxvili. 8, LXX.; Swete on Rev. ix. 1. 

8. 76 Pipa THs wlotews =the word in which faith, as the principle 
of righteousness, expresses itself, The actual pjua is Kvpios Iyoois : it 
is the expression of a faith which believes with the whole heart that 
Gop raised Him from death. The resurrection is the proof of the 
Lordship. This faith and confession is the demand of the Gospel 
righteousness. For the subj. gen. with pnua ef, Ac. xxvi. 25. Other 
explanations are—the message which has faith for its subject, cf. 
Joh. vi. 68; Acts v. 20 (S. H., Giff.), the message which appeals to 
faith (Lid.), the Gospel message (Oltramare ap. S. H.). 

9. orv= because. 

dpodroyyoys. Cf. Mt-x. 32 (|l Lk.) ; 1 Tim. vi. 12; Heb. xiii. 15; 
1 Joh. ii. 238. : 

én. K.’I. Of. 1 Cor. xii. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 5; Phil. ii. 11; Acts ii. 36, 
xix. 5; above iv. 24; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Eph. i. 15; Phm. 5. 

The simplest form of the Christian creed : xipuos the LXX. rendering 
of Jahweh is predicate to "Ingods ; freq. in Acts in connexion with 
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baptism and the first confession of faith (cf. Acts xvi. 31); ef. Know- 
ling, Witness etc., p.261f. The simple combination is most frequent 
in 1 Thes., but occurs in most of 8. Paul’s Epp. and Heb. xiii. 
20, Rev. xxii. 20, 21, and elsewhere ; cf. Robinson on Eph. v. 26. 

kal morevons év TH K. o. The aor. marks the initial act; the 
addition of év 7y x. o. distinguishes this act, as the expression 
(év=with) of the whole heart, from bare assent to a fact; cf. Acts 
viii. 37 v.l., 1 Thes. iv. 14. 

10. muoreverar.=—faith is formed, there is a state of faith, the 
condition, on man’s side, of the state of righteousness. 

6podoyetrat=confession is made, a state of confession, the neces- 
sary condition for cwrnpia. The present tense in both cases marks 
the state of man’s mind, not the mere act. 

Sixarorvvynv—owrtyplav. The parallelism shows that the words are 
practically synonymous. 

11. was k.t.A. The quotation is suggested by the word cwrnpla ; 
the confession based on faith will not be disappointed; then és 
suggests the wide range of the principle and leads to v. 12. Note 
mas is added by S. Paul; but the universality is at once involved 
when morevew, possible to all, is laid down as the sole qualification; 
of, 116,017. 

12. 8vaeroA7. Distinction, or distinguishing (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 7), 
that is, in the matter of faith, which is a common human quality. 

6 ydp ards Kvpios. The same Person is Lord of all; the argument 
here lies in the universal reach of the term xvpios, as used in the 
confession Kupios "Iycobs. 

tmovtav K.t.A. The positive side, as from the Lord, of od kar- 
aurx vv OnoET aL. 

Tovs émikadoupévovs a. Cf. Acts ii, 21, ix. 14, 21, xxii. 16; 
1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 22; 1 Pet. i. 17; commonly in LXX. for 
invoking Jehovah as the God of Abraham, Israel, ete, The phrase is 
therefore a natural consequence of using the term Kvpios of Jesus, 
and has the same significance; cf. Knowling, op. cit. p. 263 f. 

13. mds ydp «.t.A. Joel ii. 382 qu. Acts ii. 21. N. the direct 
application to Christ of the O. T. phrase for Jehovah, as object of 
worship. { 

14, mds otv «.7.A. The string of rhetorical questions at once 
justifies §. Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles and shows that the 
Gospel has been offered to the Jews; they have failed, but not for 
lack of opportunity ; this thought is developed in 16 f. 

16—21. The quotations show that the refusal of the Jews to 
respond to the Gospel and the consequent call of Gentiles was 
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anticipated by prophets, from Moses to Isaiah, and typified by the 
experience of the prophets themselves. 

16. GAN ov wavres k.t.A. An objection taken by an imagined 
interlocutor : you say ‘all’; but all did not respond to the appeal of 
the Gospel. 

*Hoalas ydpk.t-A. Is, liii. 1. 

yap =that was to be expected ; for it was also the experience of the 
prophets. 

17. dpax.r.A. Then, as now, it was Christ’s word heard by the 
prophet and reported, which was the outward condition of faith. 
N. the underlying thought that Christ spoke through the prophets ; 
ef. 1 Pet. i141. 

Sid §. Xp. The word is that which the prophet utters, and it is 
Christ’s word in the prophet. Pope (J. 7'.S. 1v., p. 273 f.) argues for 
taking j. Xp. here of the word spoken to the heart of the hearer; but 
the thought is alien from the context. 

18. @AdAd «7A. Israel has heard; jxovcay though ovx vr7- 
kovoay. pay can it be pleaded that.... 

els wacav «.T.A., Ps. xix. 4, quoted not for argument but for 
illustration ; the Gospel has gone forth as widely as the utterance of 
Gop spoken of by the Psalmist. 

19, pr)’IoparjA otk yyw; Can it be pleaded that Israel did not 
understand, i.e. Israel, with its privilege of special revelation, cannot 
plead ignorance in face of the explicit character of the warnings ; 
ef, Joh, iii. 10. 

apatos. From Moses onwards the warnings are explicit, of dis- 
obedience in Israel and acceptance among others, 

éyd «tA, Deut. xxii. 21. 

20. *Hoatas«.t.X. Is. lxvi, f. 


CHAPTER XI. 


XI. Gop has still not rejected Israel. (1) A remnant is saved now as 
in the time of Elijah, (8) the hardening of the rest has for its object 
the salvation of the Gentiles and ultimately of Israel itself. (15) The 
privilege of the Gentiles is the same as the privilege of Israel; 
(17) in their case also it may be forfeited, (25) and even for Israel it 
points beyond the time of hardening to their ultimate salvation. 
(29) For the gifts of Gop are irreversible; His purpose is compre- 
hensive mercy; His wisdom, knowledge and judgments are deeper 
than man can fathom, because they underlie the very origin, process 
and end of all creation. 

1—12. The failure of Israel does not even now constitute a 
rejection by Gop. As in former times of apostasy there is a faithful 
remnant in whom the faithfulness and graciousness of Gop is still 
seen. And in this remnant lies the hope of restoration. 

1, éyw otv «.7.d. picks up the thought of ix. 6. The reference 
to Ps. exiv. 14, 1 Sam. xii. 22, enforces a negative answer. 

pj dréoato k.t.A. The form of the question involves a negative 
answer. 

Kal ydp éyd «.7.d. explains the vehemence of pu) yévorro; in such 
a rejection he himself would be involved and his whole position, that 
the Gospel is the climax and fulfilment of the earlier dispensation in 
its true spirituality, undermined. 

*Iopamdelrns k.t.A. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 223 Phil. iii. 5. 

2. mpoéyvw, Cf, viii. 29 n. 

ij ovk ol8are k.7.A. The point is that in a notorious case of a great 
apostasy there was no rejection by Gop, but a preservation of a 
remnant. So it is now. 

ev’ Haclg, ‘‘in the section which deals with Elijah,” S. H. q.v. 

évtvyxdve—kara. Cf, Acts xxv. 24 mepi, 1 Mace. xi. 25 xara; lit. 
approaches, and petitions, Gop against... 

3,4 1 Kings xix. 10, 18. ; ee 

4. 6 Xpypariopos, subst.: here only in N. T.; ef. vb Mt. ii. 12; 
Acts x. 22; Heb. xii, 25; LXX. 2 Mace. ii. 4, app. in the sense of an 
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oracle=xpyouds : but here, in direct reference to évruyydvew, =reply ; 
cf. Deissmann B. S. p. 118, ‘ évrevécs is a technical term for a petition to 
a king, xpyuarifew the t.t. for the reply”; cf. Milligan, Grk Pap. 5, 
5, 21; Polyb. 28. 14, 10 =answers to évrevées of ambassadors (Schw. 
Lew.). 

79 Baad, on the fem. (LXX. 7@) cf. S.H. : ‘the feminine article with 
the masc. name was due to the desire to avoid the utterance of the 
forbidden name Baal (Hosea ii. 16, 17) and the substitution in 
reading of aicxvvn, just as the name Jehovah was written with the 
pointing of Adonai; usage most common in Jeremiah, occurs also 
in 1 and 2 Kings, Chronicles, and other Prophets; notin Pentateuch ” 
(summarised). 

5. Alppo only herein N.T.; cf. ix. 27 (sod. or xara, seems to be 
the usual word in LXX.). 

kar ékdoyiv xaptros on a principle of selection made by Gon’s 
free grace, cf. ix. 11, The genitive marks the ground of selection 
and forestalls at once any sense of superiority or merit. It is Gop’s 
free generosity, not their own deserts, which preserves the remnant ; 
cf. Eph. ii. 9. The statement seems to rest on the words xaré\uroy 
éwauT@, 

6. el 88 xdpiti, sc. yéyover H éxoy7. 

odkért é Upywov. The ‘remnant’ are not saved in consequence of 
their works, 

éqel, otherwise, cf. 22; 1 Cor. xv.9; v. Field adh.l. 1% xdpis the 
grace we are speaking of ; ov. y. x., loses its character of grace, cf. iv. 4. 

7. tl ovv; sums up the argument: Israel missed its aim; but not 
all Israel; the select remnant gained it; the rest were blinded; cf. 
1x31. : 

érapadOnoav were ‘dulled’ or ‘blinded’; they failed to perceive 
the true way of attaining their aim; exactly || x. 3 dyvoodyres, not 
|| oxAnpéver, ix, 18. Robinson, Eph. 264 f., points out that rapwors, 
mwpoov are used in N. T. not of the hardness of the will or obstinacy 
(cxAnpoxapdia) but of the dullness of the understanding, dullness of 
sight or feeling being applied to the heart as the seat of intelligence ; 
ef. Mk viii. 17; Joh. xii. 40; 2 Cor. iii. 14; Eph. iv. 18; where the 
context is decisive, as here, vv. 8,10. The whole discussion ‘should 
be read. 

8. Kadrep yéyp. Is. xxix. 10, Deut. xxix. 4, a free conflation. 

mvevpa Karavitews, Kkarav. Isa. lc, Ps. ix. 3 only. ‘ Torpor’ 
seems to be the meaning of the noun, but is not easily paralleled by 
the uses of the verb (Isa. vi. 5, Dan, x. 15 are nearest): perhaps 
produced by the influence of karavvordfw, of. 8, H. n., Field. In 
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any case the idea is of the dulling of the spiritual sense as in 
éemwpwOnoar. 

660. k.7.A. ‘Cf. Mk iv. 12 qu. Isa. vi. 9f. 

9. Ps, lxix. 22f., xxxv,. 8(@7pa). A terrible quotation: it implies 
that the Jews are to be reckoned among those enemies of Gop and 
persecutors of His suffering people on whom the Psalmist imprecates 
these curses, the sustenance of their lives is to become a snare and 
trap and retribution for them, their eyes are to be darkened and their 
strength broken, The justification of this use of the passage is that 
to the Psalmist also the persecutors were his own people. The 
punishment is inevitably found in the very privileges and faculties 
which they had misused. So the situation described is typical of the 
present situation =now, as then, the wrath of Gop works side by side 
with His grace, 

Ojpa=a net; cf. Ps. xxxv. 8 only. dvramdSopa, cf. Lk. xiv. 12 
(only in N.T.). 

11. Aéyo ody. The moral of the situation is drawn; it-does not 
end in the ruin of the Jews; it has for its first result the offer of 
salvation to Gentiles, and that gives a hope of a still wider purpose ; 
ef. v. 25f. Their ruin may be disciplinary. 

érratoav «.t.A. The context sharpens the meanings of the words: 
érrawav and mécwor thus contrasted=stumbled to their final ruin, 
though the two words are much more nearly synonymous in common 
use; érraicay is also defined by the use of rapdrrwua, a slip aside, a 
trespass, aS it is suggested by oxdvdadov (9) (S.H.). tva ranges in 
its use from definite purpose to simple result (cf. Moulton, p. 206), so 
paraphrase: Is the ruin of Israel the only and final result of their 
fall? Not at all; the immediate result is the offer of salvation to the 
Gentiles; this should rouse Israel to competition, and we can see 
that if Israel’s defeat has enriched the world, their restoration and 
completion may still enormously increase that gain. Thatis the end 
we may anticipate ; cf. 15. 

TaparTowa, a slip from the straight. Pauline except Mk xi. 25 f. 
(|| Mt. vi. 14f.). The dative=the occasion. 

q cornpla tT. €.=the salvation which we preach has come to the 
Gentiles, 

Tmapatnrooa echoes x. 19. 

12. itrnpa=defeat: they have been defeated in their efforts 
after righteousness (so 1 Cor. vi. 7 of defeat in a case at law); ef. 
Field ad loc. He points out that there is a lack of correspondence 
between jr7yua and mArjpwua as there is between wapimrwua and 
m\odros. There is no justification for translating #77nma by ‘loss.’ 
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méom paddov, Se. wAodros gorau. 

mAjpapa, Cf. Robinson, Hph, p, 255 f.: he shows that substan- 
tives in -ua represent the result of the action of the verb, and may 
be either active or passive. Here=the completing of Israel, i.e. the 
adding the rest to the remnant; cf. vv. 15, 26. 

18—33. The relative positions of Jews and Gentiles, which have 
just been described in brief, are now elaborated, to show that they 
both stand or fall on the same principle, of Gop’s grace and man’s 
faith ; bare privilege cannot save either. The argument of i,—iii. is 
thus completed. There it was shown that both failed in the same 
way ; here that both must be saved in the same way. (13) Now my 
word to the Gentiles: though I make much of my office as preacher 
to the Gentiles, in the hope of stimulating Israel to take up their 
place in the Gospel—an end of supreme value and (16) natural— 
(17) yet Gentiles must remember that they owe their present state to 
their being included in the true life of Israel, (19) and may, as did 
Israel, by lack of faith in the goodness of Gop, come under His 
severity. (23) Israel, too, by recovery of faith may be reinstated. 
(25) The truth is that the love of Gop persists over all; Israel’s 
partial blindness leads to the call of the Gentiles, that, when com- 
pleted, to restoration of Israel; (30) all have been shown to need, 
that they may receive, Gop’s mercy. (33) So.we get a glimpse of 
the unfathomable wisdom and knowledge of Gop, His impenetrable 
judgments and untracked ways, in His supreme government of all 
things and elements in the universal plan : His is the glory for ever. 

13. iptv Si—rois veoiv. A dramatic turn: not, of course, 
implying that those to whom he was writing were all Gentiles; ef. 
ii. 1, 17. 

&’ Scov pivotvK.t.A. The particles must be separated. otv=well 
then, introducing what he has to say to Gentiles. ev finds its 
antithesis in 6¢, v.17. His stress upon the mission to the Gentiles 
does not prevent him seeing their real position, There is still 
the note of apologia : from ix. 1 he has been defending his position 
as apostle of the Gentiles ; and here he completes the defence. Hence 
the emphatic éyd. } 

ép’ Scov, so far as I am...; the description does not exhaust the 
meaning of his office ; it has a bearing upon Jews as well. 

@vav dwéerodos, This seems to be the only instance in N.T. of 
the gen. after dz. describing the persons to whom the apostle is sent. 

mv Siaxoviav. Of the apostolic office; cf. 2 Cor, iv. 1, v, 18; 
J. Cime i,t 2: a! ; 

Sofdtw. Cf. Jo. viii. 54; Heb. v. 5; Rey. xviii. 7=magnify. The 
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Apostle may magnify his office, for the purpose which he states ; but 
this must not lead his converts to exult over the excluded (karaxavxo, 
v.17). ; 

14. mapatnddéow. Another echo of x. 19. 

15. dmoBody, Acts xxvii. 22 only. vv. 15, 16 are parenthetic, 
justifying the statement of purpose in 14 and repeating the idea of 12. 

KaTaddayy Kéopov. Cf. v. 10,11; Hph. ii. 12—16, and 2 Cor. v., 
18, 19. «Karadd\. verb and subst. only in Rom., 1 and 2 Cor. 
(dzrox., Eph., Col,). 

q mpocdnpis. The reception of them (see Hart, Ecclus.-p. 302; 
cf. 1 Sam. xii. 22), 

{or €k vexpov=life after death: the sharpest contrast that human 
experience affords. In what reference? It must include not merely 
the recovered Israel but the reconciled world. It seems therefore to 
point to the final consummation at the second coming, cf. viii. 18f,, 
and esp. Acts iii, 19 ff., where the repentance of Israel is the necessary 
preliminary of that coming; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 28. SoS. H., who point out 
the same reference ini. 26. It explains then the récw u@ddov of v. 12. 

16. ei St 4 drapyx, K.7.A. The metaphor is from Numbers xy. 
20, 21. dyia in both clauses is used in its technical sense of 
consecrated to Gon’s use, without immediate reference to the 
character of the thing or person consecrated: but the consecration 
shows the true destiny of the thing consecrated. The verse gives the 
ground for the hope of a pécoAnuyis of Israel. The consecration of 
the firstfruits, of the root, involves the consecration of the whole 
organism. It is not annulled by the lapse of some members. New 
members are brought in by the mercy of Gop; but this does not 
exclude the possibility of the recall of those who fell away; such is 
the resourcefulness of the mercies of Gop. Thus drapy} and pifa= 
the patriarchs (cf. 8. H. and Giff.); the dvpaua and the c\adol=the 
generality of Israel; those that remain faithful are the true Israel, 
the remnant on which faithful Gentiles are grafted. So the true life 
of Israel persists in the Church in Christ. For this use of drapyy, 
ef. 1 Cor, xvi. 15, 2 Thes. ii. 13 (v.U.), James i. 18, Rey. xiv. 4. The 
thought is present in viii. 19. 

17. i 8€ Twes x.t.A, dé introduces the antithesis to wey of 13; ph 
karakavx@ Tov KAddwy )( riv Siaxovlay pov Sokdfw. The point of the 
simile is that the Gentiles owe their present inclusion in the stock of 
Israel, the chosen people, solely to that mercy of Gop which first 
made a chosen people: the condition of permanence for them is the 
same as it has been for Israel, namely, faith; they have no reason 
then to boast over the discarded members of that stock, but rather to 
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fear for themselves, lest they too should fail in the condition, and 
further to hope for those members, that the same creative act of Gop, 
which: has brought them, the Gentiles, into union with this source of 
life, may also restore those who have cut themselves off from it. The 
argument is closely || 1 Cor. x. 1—13. 

The true Israel is the root or stock with the branches, individual 
members, whether new or old. The underlying thought is the unity 
of the life in and from Christ, constituting the unity of the new 
Church. We have the elements here of the thought of the ‘one man 
in Christ’ which is developed in Eph. ; cf. Hort, R. and L., p. 179 ; 
ef. Joh. xv. 1 ff.; Jer. xi. 16. 

Ties Tov KAdSov. Not all Isracl were apostate; the remnant 
remained as a stock with some branches. 

od...éyévov. The singular emphasises the obligation of the in- 
dividual, 

dypiédatos. See Ramsay, Pauline Studies, p. 223 f. He refers to 
Prof. Fischer ‘Der Oelbaum’ to show that two processes of grafting 
were used in the cultivation of the olive: (1) the ordinary process of 
grafting a noble olive shoot on a stock of the same kind, all original 
branches of the stock being cut away, and the grafted shoot forming 
the tree. This was done when the stock was still young. (2) An 
exceptional process was employed to invigorate an old olive tree 
which was failing: the failing branches only were cut away, and a 
shoot of wild olive was grafted. The effect was both to invigorate the 
old tree and its remaining branches and to ennoble the new graft. 
According to Prof. Fischer this process is in practice in Palestine 
at the present day. If we may suppose it to have been in use in 
§. Paul’s time, it affords-an admirable illustration for his subject. 
The fact seems to have been discovered first by Prof. Fischer and 
commentators from Origen downwards appear to have no knowledge 
of it. 

éy avrots. Among the branches which remained. 

cvvxowveves. Partner with the remaining branches in the root 
which supplies the richness of the olive. The root here too is the 
‘remnant’ as in Christ ; ef. 18. 

18. prj karakavxe. ‘Do not triumph over’ (as you are in danger 
of doing (ef. Moulton, p. 125)). 

19. ody. ‘The Gentile is represented as justifying his triumph by 
the fact that his inclusion was the purpose of their rejection. 

20. ry dmorig—rt where, dative marking the cause or occasion. 
Cf. v. 30, iv. 20; 2 Cor. ii. 13; Blass, § 38. 2 (1898). For dm. 7., cf. 
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pv. @ Give up these high thoughts of yourself; school yourself 
to the humility of fear; cf. 1 Tim. vi. 17. 

22. Se ovv. This being so observe how in Gop there is both 
goodness and severity, meeting in each case the position taken by 
man. 5 

iSe only here w. accus. N. the absence of articles. 

émtpévys. With dat., vi. 1; Phil. i, 24; Col. i. 23; 1-Tim. iy. 16 
only. He says ry xp. not rn ricrec to emphasise this absence of all 
merit and the need of dependence on Gop’s grace exclusively ; the 
thought of wicre: is included in émimérys. 

érrel, otherwise ; cf. xi. 6. 

23. As the Gentiles came to share in the hope of Israel, so fallen 
Israel may share the hope of the redeemed Gentile. He now explicitly 
declares his hope for Israel, hinted in v. 12. 

Svvarés yap K.t.A, The same power which grafted the Gentile 
branches can graft again the broken branches of Israel, and indeed 
(24) the exercise of power is less, as they naturally belong to the 
stock. 

24. é« THs Katd >. dyp. From the wild olive to which you 
naturally belonged. So wap? piow contrary to your natural origin, 
oi kate dv those who naturally belong to it. 

25—32, ‘The argument is summed up in a picture of the wide and 
patient purpose of Gop: the end is to bring both Jew and Gentile 
under His mercy: in the process both have sinned (ce. i. 18—iii.) and 
experienced His wrath, owing to the same cause in them. But the 
waywardness of man has no counterpart in Gop: His gifts and 
calling are not withdrawn or changed, and will triumph in the 
end. : 

25. ov Oéhw v. dyvocty. Cf. i.13; 1 Cor, x. 1, xii. 1 al., always 
with dde\gol ; a solemn emphasis of a fundamental truth. 

7d pvoTiypiov Toro. This secret of Gon’s providential government; 
ef, xvi. 25; 1 Cor. xy. 51. The word in S. Paul always has the sense 
of a secret of Gop’s purpose now revealed. In its fullest sense, it is 
the purpose of redemption in Christ, especially as including all man- 
kind: so of the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16), of the crucifixion (1 Cor. 
ii. 1, 7), of the consummation (Eph. i. 9), of the inclusion of the 
Gentiles (Eph. ili. 3, 4; Col. i. 26, 27, infra xvi. 25); here of the 
final reunion of Jew and Gentile in one Church (cf. Eph, ii, 11 f,), 
8. H. 

év €avrois dpdvipor. gp. has special reference to plans devised for 
effecting their salvation ; they must take Gop’s plan, not find one in 
their own imaginings; cf. xii. 16 1 Cor. iy. 10. There is nothing 
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quite parallel in the use of the verb; but cf. copés 1 Cor. i. 19 f., and 
coplas v. 33. 

ért mépwots K.T.A.. The briefest possible summary of the whole 
argument, 

axptod «rd, Cf. Lk. xxi. 24. 

To TWAYpopa. Cf. on v. 12, 

eloéXOy. Of entering into the kingdom; cf. Mt. vii. 21, 13; Lk. 
xiii. 24, 8S. H.; so also cwOjoera. 

26. Kal otrws, so and only so: mas’I.=70 mdjpwua adraey v. 12. 
The idea is that Israel as a nation will have its part fully in the consum- 
mated kingdom of Christ (cf. 1 Cor. xv.) and in this final reconciliation 
S. Paul sees the fulfilment of the promises. What fate awaits those 
Israelites who fell away, he does not consider. Jewish eschatology 
seems to have provided for the inclusion of all Israel in the Messianic 
kingdom by means of a general resurrection. But this question of 
the ultimate salvation of individuals is as completely ignored at this 
point, as it has been throughout these chapters. 

KaOds yéypamrat «.7.A., Is. lix. 20. ék Zidv is substituted 
for évexev >. LXX. and ‘to 8S.’ Hebr.; the last clause is from Is. 
xxviii. 9. The context in Is. concerns the sins of Israel, and the 
verses quoted give the promise of redemption. This hope, which 
contemporary Judaism applied to a restoration of Israel by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom in Jerusalem, S. Paul sees 
fulfilled in the final return of the Christ and the establishment of His 
spiritual kingdom. For Sion thus spiritualised cf. Gal. iv. 26; for 
the new covenant, 2 Cor. iii. 6 f. For the Jewish interpretation of 
these passages, cf. S. H. The context is quoted in ¢, ili. 

28. Kard pev. The verse states in another form the fact laid down 
in 25 b. Hence the asyndeton. The Gospel preached by 8. Paul, by 
its abolition of law and inclusion of Gentiles, involved, as a matter 
of fact, the throwing of the greater part of Israel into a state of 
hostility to Gop: that hostility was incurred for the sake of the 
Gentiles: but that does not involve a change in Gov’s original 
purpose in selecting Israel; His love still holds towards them for the 
sake of the fathers in whom that purpose found its first expression 
and a true response ; cf. above v. 1. 

mv éxdoy\v. The choice made long before—of Abraham and Israel; 
of. xi, 5, ix, 11. 

movs twatépas, ix. 5; Acts iii, 25, xiii, 17, 32; infra, xv. 8; 1 Cor. x. 
1; Heb. i. 1, viii. 9 (qu.). There seems no strong reason for limiting 
the reference to the Patriarchs. The plural seems to include the whole 
ancestry of Israel, here regarded as the object of Gov’s love shown in 
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His earlier dispensation. It is for the sake of them, on whom He 
had lavished so much, that their wayward descendants are still not 
allowed to travel beyond the range of His love. 

29. duerapédnta ydp K.t.A. duerau., 2 Cor. vii. 10 only. 

ta xaplopara, only here of Gon’s gifts outside the Gospel dispen- 
sation ; its use for the privileges of the Jew (ix. 4—6) is a remarkable 
instance of S. Paul’s sense of the unity of revelation: the use of the 
words marks the fact that the privileges of the Jew were the free 
gifts of Gon’s love, and, as such, could not be forfeited by rejection, 
though their operation might be suspended. The love which gave is 
still there. So 

aj kAvjous. The call to service, and ultimately to the kingdom, still 
holds, if Israel will hear. 

30. domep ydp. Another ground for the hope in 25 b found in a 
parallel between the actual experiences of Gentiles and Jews. 

ipets, Cf. v.13; the whole section is addressed to Gentiles. 

more ymreOryoare. Cf. Eph..ii. 12, iv. 18: the Gentile state was 
due to the refusal to obey the voice of Gop speaking to them; i. 19 f. 

vov St, now that you have heard and received the Gospel. 

mAcronte TH T. am. You came under the mercy of Gop owing to 
their disobedience=28 a, As a matter of fact the opposition of the 
Jews led to the preaching of the Gospel to Gentiles; cf. Acts 
xii. 9 f., xiii. 46 al. 

31. vv, again under the Gospel, xmrelOnoav setaued to obey Gon’s 
voice speaking in the Gospel, ro v. é€. owing to the mercy shown to the 
Gentiles : the wide range of the Gospel was in §. Paul’s experience 
the principal cause of offence to the Jews. This construction gives 
a clear and fitting sense: others take rq v. é. with é\en0Gow; but this 
involves a very awkward order and does not give a quite clear sense. 

Wa kal av. voy €A. In order that they in their turn under the Gospel 
may experience the mercies of God, in contrast, that is, with their 
present subjection to His wrath, not with their former covenant 
relation, as that also was a state of mercy. 

32. ovvéxdeoev yap «.t.A.° Cf. iii, 9,19, 23; Gal. iii. 22. 

Tovs wavras. Jew and Gentile alike, regarded as classes: in both 
classes there were numerous exceptions, but neither class as such was 
exempt from the doom of disobedience; both need the mercy which 
is Gop’s ultimate purpose. The point here, as throughout, is to set 
aside any claim for special consideration on the ground of privilege, 
Privilege is a sign of Gop’s love but not a guarantee of man’s 
response; and in the failure of that response men fall under the 
judgment of Gop. 
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tva—éXejoy. ‘‘ There is a Divine purpose in the sin of mankind, 
and in the disobedience of the Jew: the object of both alike is to give 
occasion for the exhibition of the Divine merey,” 8. H. Man’s 
disobedience is Gop’s opportunity. 

83—36. In dealing with this awful problem the last and deepest 
thought is, how infinite is the wealth and wisdom and knowledge in 
Gop, how far we are from being able to explore all His judgments or 
to track out all His ways; He reveals, but to none is His mind open, 
from none is His counsel drawn, to none is He in debt: He is the 
source, the ruler, the end of all: man can offer him nothing but the 
glory which is His due: so let us offer. 

These verses contain at once a profound confession of faith in the 
goodness and wisdom of Gop, in spite of all the problems which 
experience raises and does not solve, and a confession of humility 
and reserve as regards the reasoning which has been given. Some- 
thing has been seen and said of the purpose and ways of Gop, but 
not all: enough to confirm faith and to awake worship and praise ; 
but not to explain everything: glimpses of the end to encourage 
man in the time of probation; but not more than glimpses. The 
fundamental postulates of faith are the wisdom of Gop and His all- 
embracing and loving purpose; these are the only sure guide 
among all the problems of experience, and they are a sufticient 
guide. . 

33. 0, the only place where S. Paul uses the exclamation except 
with a vocative. 

BdiOos. Cf, viii. 39; 1 Cor. ii, 10; Eph. iii. 18: there is the sug- 
gestion of depth impenetrable to human thought. 

amdovrov. If coordinate with codias and yvwcews, represents xdprs 
or aya}, and this might be justified by ii. 4, x. 12, xi. 12; of. 
Phil. iv. 19; it is a favourite word in Eph. ; ef. esp. i. 7, ii. 7, iii. 8. 
The argument of the preceding chapters has developed the thought 
both of the love and of the wisdom of Gop. Yet here the dominant 
thought seems to be rather of the ways in which Gop conceives and 
brings about, if we may so speak, His ends; and consequently it is 
better to take mAovrou as governing the other genitives. 

Kal coplas Kal yvdoews. Combined also Col. ii. 3. codla is 
attributed to Gop by S. Paul with special reference to the wisdom 
with which the divine dispensations are ordered for the execution of 
His purpose, especially in the culminating dispensation of the 
Gospel, the means taken for the redemption of man from sin. 
|] de’ adrod, 36; cf. 1 Cor. i. 19f., ti. 7; Eph. iii. 10; Col. ii. 3, This 
is in accordance with the current use of the word, which applied 
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specially to the philosophy of conduct, rather than to metaphysical 
speculation. 

kal yvéoews. Knowledge of what men and things really are, the 
necessary basis of cog/a as thus used. This is probably the only place 
where the subst. is used of Gon’s knowledge, cf. Acts i, 24, xv. 8, nor 
is the verb commonly so used; 1 Cor, iii. 20; 1 Joh. iii. 20 (1 Cor. 
viii. 3; Gal. iv.9; 2 Tim. ii. 19, slightly different, cf. viii. 29 n.). 
The thought seems to be of that complete knowledge of the nature 
of man and the issues of action which the wisdom of His dispensation 
reveals; so || els adrév, v. 36. 

@cod. The absence of the article emphasises the character of Gop 
as Gop. 

aveEcpatvyra. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 10 e&npa’yynoay ; the simple verb not 
uncommon in N.T. (Jo. Pa. Pet. Rev.) ; an Ionic word preserved in 
Trag. and revived in the xow%; ef. Milligan Pap. 189: on the form 
épawv- for épevv- cf. Thackeray Gr. 1. p. 78. This adj. in Prov. 
xxy. 3 Symm,=that cannot be completely probed by searching; cf. 
dvexdinynros 2 Cor. ix. 15, v. Nageli, p, 23. 

Ta Kplyara. Cf. ii. 2; Jo. ix. 39. His judgments have been the 
subject of these chapters. 

dvefixviacro.. Hph. iii, 8, LXX. (Job); not found elsewhere 
(c&yvedw, Trag.), Niigeli, p. 62. - 

ai dS0l. Cf. Rev. xv. 3 (qu.); Heb. iii. 10 (qu.); Acts xiii. 10, 
xviii. 26; Jo. xiv. 6. Here of the ways along which Gop moves in 
His government of creation. 

34. Isa. xl. 13 £., qu. 1 Cor. ii. 16; cf. Wisd. ix. 13, 17. 

85. Job xli. 11 (Heb.). 

36. 8 refers not to the preceding verse only but to the whole 
explanation vv. 33—35. 

e avrod «.7.A. In close relation to the context, ascribing to Gop 
as Gop the whole origin, direction, and end of all these elements 
in the ordering of creation, and in particular of human life and 
destiny which have been under discussion. The thought gives 
strength and hope to faith. The nearest parallel in thought is 2 Cor. 
y. 18, in language 1 Cor. xi, 12. 

€atrod, From Him as creator and giver. || rAodros v. 33. 

8’ avrod. Through Him as ruler and guide, ef. xvi. 26; || codla, v. 
33. The same rare use of 6:4 as is found in 1 Thes. v. 14 (=under the 
guidance of Jesus), Hebr. iii. 16 (5. Mwvodws); ef. Kuhring, Diss. de 
Praepos, (Bonn, 1906) who quotes from Papyri only. So Heb. ii. 10. 
In 1 Cor. viii. 6 the use is different; cf. Joh, i. 3 3 Oud being used of the 
Son as agent of creation=Heb. i. 2. Blass (p. 182) qu. Aesch. 4g, 1486. 
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els adrov. 1 Cor. viii. 6. He is the end to which all this leads, 
|| y-uwous v.83; cf. 2 Cor. v.18 Geds Hv ev Xp. kbomov KaraN\doowy éauT@. 

avrTe 7H Sofa. Cf. xvi. 27; Ephes. iii, 21; Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. 20; 
1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18. In all cases evolved by the thought of 
Gon’s mercies, either general or special. 1 Sofa, se. éorly ; cf. 1 Pet. 
iv. 11 and Lft ad Gal. i. 5:=to Him belongs the glory seen in all His 
works. 

dpyv. The word at the end of prayers and praises marks the 
assent of others to the utterance. In these passages it emphasises 
the statement by the express assent given to it by the Apostle. Cf, 
Dalman, p. 227, Swete on Rey. i. 5 (ref. to Chase on Lord’s Prayer 
p. 168 f.). 


F. xii—xy. 13. Ta Power or tar Gosprt sHEN IN ITS EFFECT 
UPON BOTH THE ComMoN AND THE INpDIvIDUAL Lire or CHRISTIANS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In this section 8. Paul deals with the consequences of the principles 
he has worked out as they affect the character and the conduct of the 
Christian life, The main principlés are two : (1) The Gospel offers 
to the Christian power to conform his life and conduct to the will of 
Gop (i. 16), the use of that power depending solely on faith or trust, 
as man’s contribution to the result. (2) Service in the execution of 
Gop’s purposes is the fundamental demand made upon man by his 
relation to Gop; this principle has been exhibited as the explanation 
of Israel’s failure (ix.—xi.) ; and is now to be expounded in its positive 
bearing, as determining the main characteristics of the Christian life. 
In the course of this argument two main thoughts come into promi- 
nence. ‘The power, as has been already shown (vi. 1 ff.), is the life of 
Christ in man, due to the living union given by the Spirit in baptism. 
And consequently the service is the service due from members of 
a spiritual society or body, conceived as potentially coextensive with 
humanity, the service due both to the Head and to the other members. 
The special instances of the operation of this power in service are 
determined by the conventions of the time and of the situation in 
which 8. Paul found himself and those to whom he is writing. The 
section may be summarised as follows: 

XI. 1—2. The general principle is stated. 

8—5. The right attitude of mind) in view of the social relations 

\ and mutual obligations of 

6—21. The right use of gifts Christians. 

XIII. 1—10. The true relation to the civil power and the outside 
world. 

11—14. The urgency of the times calls for the new character 
in man, 

XIV.—XV.13. The special care for scrupulous brethren and Chris- 
tian duty towards them. 
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XII. 1—2. The consequence to be drawn from this exposition of 
the working of Gop’s compassion towards man, in the call of Jews 
and Gentiles and in His dealing with them, is the duty to offer the 
whole nature and capacity of a man, in living and consecrated service 
for Gop’s use, in the way He pleases, as the reasonable work of a man: 
and this duty requires a refusal to fashion oneself to meet the demands 
of what is merely temporary and transitory, and a determination to 
undergo a radical transformation and renewal of mind, so as to test 
the will of Gop, in all its goodness, acceptance, and perfection, as 
the determining factor in conduct and character. 

1. ody. Of. v. 1; Eph. iv. 1; Col. iii. 1. The exhortation pre- 
gents the true state of a Christian as the consequence of all that has 
gone before. 

4Sedot. The appeal is to their realisation of their relation to 
each other and to the Father. 

Sid trav ot. vr. 0. Cf. xv. 30; 1 Cor. i. 10; and esp. 2 Cor. x. 1. 
The compassionate dealings (plur.) of Gop enforce the exhortation : 
\| ‘If Gop so loved us...,’ ‘If then ye were raised with Christ...’ = This 
being Gop’s attitude towards you, make the due response. Sud, see 
v, 3. 

olxrippav. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 3. In O.T. the compassions of Gop are 
the basis of the covenant with Israel; of. Exod. xxxiv. 6 ; Is. lxiii. 15; 
Lk. vi. 36. The plural signifies the concrete instances of compassion 
in all the long history, ef. Ps. 1.1 (LXX.), 2 Sam, xxiv. 14. They 
have been the burden of the preceding chapters. 

mapacrycat. Of. vi. 13—19; 2 Tim, ii. 15, the only passages 
where it is the act of the man himself. Of others’ action ef. Lk. ii. 
22; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Col. i. 28: of Gon’s action, 2 Cor. iv. 14; Eph. v. 
27; Col. i. 22. The sacrificial suggestion seems to be always due to 
the context, not to the word itself. 

rd copara tpav. Cf. ceavrdv, 2 Tim. l.c.3 Ta MédAn, EavTovs, Vi. Lc. 
For the thought, ef. 1 Cor. vi. 20. The body is of course more than 
the flesh: it is the organic vehicle or instrument (é7)aq, vi. 13) of the 
mind or spirit which it uses for its own activities under present con- 
ditions of human life. This instrument is to be presented to Gop now 
for His use, and that involves a change and new development of the 
mind, which was formerly directed to using the body without regard 
to Gop. The body is not to be neglected, but used in this new service. 
And the reference is to personal activities in the social life. 

@volav. Of. Mk xii, 33; Eph. v. 2; Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 
15, 16; 1 Pet. ii. 5 (with Hort’s note). In 2 Cor. ii. 14f, the word 
does not occur but the thought is closely similar. In all these 
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passages the conception is that the living activities of the man, in 
the condition of his life on earth, are devoted to service of Gop by 
service of man, as a thankoffering. The type of sacrifice implied is 
not the expiatory but the thanksgiving. The motive is given by the 
mercies received (dia r&y ol.); the method is the imitation of the 
earthly life of Christ (cf. below, vv. 3—21; Eph. l.c.). The ‘ sacri- 
fice’ is not negative merely, in self-denial and surrender, but positive, 
a willing dedication of self to service in the power of the new life. 
This is the force of the epithet. It is to be observed that this is the 
only sense in which S. Paul uses the word évcta. 

{acav. The offering takes effect not by destruction or repression 
of life, but by its full energy; ef. vi. 13. 

aylav. Set apart and consecrated to Gop, 

7 0. eddpertov, By this full energy of life so consecrated man 
pleases Gop: cf. dof) edwdlas, 2 Cor. ii. 14. Cf. Hort, lc., p. 113b. 

TH AoyiKiv Aatpelav ¥. In apposition to the whole clause Tapaor. 
«7d. This offering to Gop of the life in its daily activities is the 
service dictated by the reasonable consideration of man’s nature and 
his relation to Gop. 

Aoyexy. 1 Pet. ii. 2 (only). In both passages (see Hort on 1 Pet. 
l.c.) the word has reference to the rational element in man, which, as 
the mark of his divine origin and the organ of control over the animal 
nature in its passions and appetites, is his distinctive characteristic. 
It has its origin in Stoic philosophy, but had spread into common use 
and may be supposed to have become part of popular psychology. 
Here as an epithet of Aavpela it indicates that the service described, 
corresponds to the higher nature of man, in contrast to such action 
as would be a mere assimilation through the lower nature to the ways 
of a transitory world: so this thought comes out in the next verse 
where the idea of Aoyixds is taken up by 700 vods. Perhaps ‘rational’ 
is the best translation, but it comes very near to ‘spiritual’; ef. 
1 Pet. ii. 5 \(avevparixds Ovolas) and Phil. iii. 3; Heb. viii, 5f., ix. 14 
(qu. Hort, p. 112); cf. also i. 9, - 

Aarpelav. See Westcott, Heb. p. 232 (ed. 1889). In LXX, and 
N.T. alike the verb and subst. are always used. of service to Gop or 
gods (but see Deut. xxviii. 48), Judith iii. 8 of divine worship offered 
to Nebuchadnezzar: distinguished from Aecroupyta by this limitation 
and from dovAela by its voluntary character. It included the whole 
ritual service of Israel (cf. ix. 2 > Heb. ix. 1, 6) but also all personal 
service offered to Gop, as Lord and Master. For its use here of 
service in life cf. i. 9; Phil. iii. 3; Heb. xii. 28, 

2. kalpok.t.A. This service of Gop involves a change in attitude 
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of mind: it must no longer be set on meeting the demands of ‘ this 
world’ by an adaptation which can only be superficial, but by a_ 


in all its goodness for man, its acceptance by Gop, and its perfection 
in execution. This sentence develops the consequence of ‘presenting 
our bodies ete.,’ says what that means for a man and explains what 
is involved, especially, in (Gcav and doyxjy; cf. closely Eph. iv. 
22—24. 

pr] cvvexnpartter Ge, ‘cease to adapt yourselves to’ (see Moulton, 
p. 122 f.), as you have done in the past; ef. Eph. l.c. 1 Pet. i. 14 
adds this point explicitly. 
 evveynp. Of an outward adaptation which does not necessarily 
spring from or correspond to the inner nature. Here the whole point 
is that the true nature of man demands the repudiation of ‘the 
world’s’ claims, and so far as the man tries to meet those claims, he 
is not acting upon or satisfying his true nature. On the word, see 
Lft, Phil., pp. 125—131; Hort ad1 Pet. i. 14. Of. weracxnuarifw of 
disguise, 1 Cor. iv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 13—16. In Phil. iii. 21 the outward 
fashion is made to correspond to the true expression of the inner 
nature. ’ 

+6 aidve tovrw. The phrase always implies contrast to 6 ald 
6 wé\Awy, even when the latter is not expressed. Rarely it is purely 
temporal (Mt. xii. 32); but generally the moral contrast is emphasised 
(Lk. xvi. 8, xx. 34), perhaps always so in 8. Paul (?Hph. i. 21; Tit. 
ii. 12). The moral significance (as in the use of xdcpos, cf. Eph. ii. 2) 
depends upon the idea of the transitory and superficial character of 
‘this age’ when treated as of independent value: its standards and 
claims all deal with what is superficial and transitory in man, that 
is, with his lower nature, ignoring the eternal in him. 

perapoppotee. Execute such a change in the manner of your life 
as shall correspond to your true nature; cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18, where the 
same process is described but with more explicit statement of the 
divine influence at work and the new character gained. The word 
occurs also in Mk ix. 2=Mt. xvii. 2 only. But cf. also viii, 29; Phil. 
iii. 10, 21. 

rf dvaxaivdoe Tod voss. The renewal of the mind is the means 
by which the transformation is gradually effected, Of. Eph. iv. 23, 
whore dvaveodcda: corresponds to peranoppoicbe here, and 7@ mv. T. v. 
b. to rf dvax. r. v. ¥. here. 2 Cor. iv. 16 gives the closest parallel, 
ef. Col. iii. 10. This renewal is the work of the Holy Spirit (‘Tit. iii. 
5) primarily, but of course requires man’s energy of faith; so personal 
action (ueranoppodcde) is required. 
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TH dvakawooe.: the article=which is open to you in Christ: the 
word has its full foree=the making fresh and new again, as it once 
was: the mind has become old and worn; by the Holy Spirit it is 
made fresh again and vigorous with youth; cf. rév radadv...rov 
kawov dvOpwrov, Eph. iv. 22, 24; 2 Cor. l.c. Cf. also 2 Cor. v. 17s 
Rey. xxi. 4, The youthful joy and vigour of Christians was the con- 
stant wonder of observers. The word brings out vividly the contrast 
with the prevailing pessimism of contemporary thought. The effect 
of the Spirit is fresh vitality and a true direction of the mind. 

tot vods. The mind is the faculty by which man apprehends and 
reflects upon Gop and divine truth. As it is moved by the spirit or 
by the flesh it develops or degenerates; ef. c. vii. 25n. Of. Eph. iv. 
075 °-Colsii. 185 ALims virb = Dts ids. 

els 7d Sox. k.t.A. The aim of the whole effort (es ro dep. on 
perawoph.) is to test what is Gon’s will for man both in general and 
in the particular details of life. The action of the mind is not con- 
ceived of as speculative, but as practically discovering by experiment 
more and more clearly the lines upon which the change of nature and 
conduct must work. The thought is expressed fully in 1 Cor. ii. 6— 
16, esp. cf. vv. 12 and 16. Contrast supra i. 28. 

Soxipdtew=to test or find out by experiment. 

tt 70 Ana tot Geod=wWhat the will of Gop is for your new life; 
ef. ii. 18; Eph. i. 9, v.17; Col. i. 9; 1 Pet. iy. 2, The apprehension 
of the will is essential to the true conduct of the new life. 

76 aya@oy k.7.A. The will of Gop here as in ll.cc. means not the 
faculty which wills, but the object of that will, the thing willed 
(cf. Giff. ad loc.) ; consequently these epithets are applicable: the 
object of Gon’s will, here, is the character of the new life in detail, 
and this is good, as regards man’s needs, acceptable, as regards his 
relation to Gop, and ‘perfect, as being the proper and full develop- 
ment of man’s nature. It is noticeable that here only in N.T. are 
any epithets given to 7d 6é\nua Tr. 0. 

These two verses, then, summarise, in the most concise form, the 

f Pinchot duty which follows upon man’s relation to Gop,ag deserihed 

sy they describe conditions of the Christian life as it depends upon the 

power for salvation to be appropriated by faith; /and introduce the 
Ore applications now to be made. 

3—8. The connexion seems to lie in the emphasis just laid upon 
mind as the instrument of the formation of the new character. 
This leads to the charge to keep that mind in the attitude and 
quality proper to one who derives from Gop faith, by which he can 
use the given power, and in its use is bound by his relation to Christ 
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and the other members of the body. These considerations (3) exclude 
all self-importance, enforce self-restraint, and (4d—8) dictate the 
object, service in the one body, and therefore the quality and temper 
of mind in details of service. 

3. ydp enforces the charge just given by a description of the right 
temper of mind for men in their circumstances, 

Sud. ris x., ‘on the authority of’; cf. 1; 1 Thes. iv. 2, and perhaps 
1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 2: the accus. xv. 15 has a different suggestion. 

77s X- THS 500. por. Cf. i. 5, xv. 15; 1 Cor. iii. 10, xv. 10; Gal. ii. 
9; Eph. iii. 2,7. His commission to preach the free fayour of Gop 
to all, and his own share in this grace, authorise him to insist to 
every one of them upon its conditions; cf. Robinson, Hph., pp. 224f. 
The aor. part. of course refers to his call. 

TwaytTt r@ Sytt év +, All Christians stand on the same level and 
under the same conditions, whatever their special gifts. 

tmepppovetv...ppovety...cwdpovety. povetv here describes the quality 
(as vods the faculty), not the object or contents, of thought or mind; 
ef, xi. 21, xii, 16; 1 Tim. vi. 17, and perhaps Phil. ii. 5. In all other 
places it is used of the object or contents as in Mt. xvi. 23=Mk viii. 
33; Acts xxviii. 22; and freq. in S. Paul. depp. only here. ¢povety 
8. Paul only exe. ll.cc. cwpovetv Pauline, exc. Mk v. 15 || Lk., 1 Pet. 
iv. 7. Itis impossible to represent the play on words in English with 
the same epigrammatic point. The clue to the full thought is given 
by 1 Cor. ii. 16 and Phil. ii. 5f. The ‘mind’ of the Christian must 
reproduce, in his place and capacity, the ‘mind’ of Christ, of whom 
he is a member, 

map’ 5 Set ppovetv. Cf. the use of rapa with comparatives, Heb. i. 4, 
iii. 8, and also Heb. i. 9 al., infra xiv. 5, Set, as the subject of 
Gon’s mercies and gifts. 

cwppovety=that sound habit of mind which holds to the realities 
of a man’s position, and does not err either by excess or defect: used 
of sanity, Mk v. 15; 2 Cor. v.13. eis ré=up to the point of. The 
elements of this cwdpootvy are explicitly stated in Eph. iy. 2, Com- 
paring viii. 1, we may say that this cwdpoovvy consists in recognising 
the law of the new life. ; 

éxdor@ picks up the ray7t and emphasises the distinctness of each 
in the common life: prob. governed by éuépicev, and transposed for 
emphasis. 
. euépioev. Tee. at his call, in baptism=1 Cor. vii. 17 only; cf. 
2 Cor. x. 13; Mk vi. 41; Heb. vii. 2; pepicuds, Heb. ii. 4: the faith 
which is the condition of the reception of the Spirit in baptism is 
itself a gift of Gop, 
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pérpov alorews. pérpov.does not=pépos or pépis, aS Most com- 
mentators take it; in N.T. it always has its proper significance of 
‘a measuring instrument.’ Consequently the genitive must be a 
genitive of definition, a measuring instrument consisting in faith. 
The point is that faith was given to each as a measure by which 
to test his thinking of himself, to see whether it is true and sound 
thinking: faith is such a measure b&cause it recognises the true 
relation of the man to Gop and his true position in the society of 
Christ; cf. xiv. 23n. So far as a man’s thinking of himself con- 
forms to his faith, so far is it true and sound thinking (uérpoy is 
suggested by cw@povetv). He will then think of himself as deriving 
all that he has from Gop, having nothing from himself, and therefore 
bound to serve Gop in all things and to claim nothing for himself: 
so his mind will be busy in that transformation which will be a 
presenting of a living offering to Gop. This thinking in faith will 
also show him his special call and aptitudes in the one body. 

The usual interpretation makes pérpov ricrews=a specific measure 
or portion of faith: but this, besides the strain on the word pérpor, 
involves serious difficulties, and practically forces commentators who 
adopt it to take ricrews as equal to ydpiros. 

4. «oabdmep ydp.... Cf. 1 Cor. xii, 12—27. The reason for this 
exercise of sober thought in contrast to exaggerated thought of self, 
is the position of the Christian as a member of a body in Christ. In 
1 Cor. l.c. the comparison is developed in far greater detail and is 
applied to elucidating the various functions which the several personal 
members perform in the body. Here stress is rather laid on the 
temper of mind in which the several gifts should be utilised, as 
illustrating the detailed exhibition of cwdpoctvn. In Eph. iv. both 
lines of thought are combined. The difference of aim in the several 
passages accounts for certain differences of phraseology. 

év evi copare K.7.A. A favourite analogy with 8. Paul. It brings 
out (1) the dependence of all on the one life received from the union 
with Christ (cf. vi. 1f.), (2) the mutual dependence of each on each 
and all for giving effect to that life in each, (3) the common share 
of each and all in the work to which that life is directed. While the 
idea of this diversely organic unity of life and aim in Christ underlies 
all 8. Paul’s ethical teaching, it may be said to be the single subject _ 
of Eph. where it is fully and positively developed. §S. H. rightly 
point out that the comparison of a social organism to the body was 
very common in ancient writers. 


v0, St péAn TavTa K.t.A. But the members have not all the same 
business or mode of action. 
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5. ot wool «.7.A. We who are many, being in Christ, are one 
body; cf. viii. 1—10. The connexion of the individual with Christ, 
made in baptism, is a connexion of life, given by the presence of His 
life in him. Lut this life is one and the same for all who are baptised 
into Him; therefore the connexion of the individual is not only with 
Christ but with all who are instinct with the same life. The in- 
dividuality however is not thereby submerged, but socialised, so to 
speak: it is developed by being brought into these new and living 
relations and has its part in the organic whole. The emphasis here 
is not on the connexion with Christ, which is assumed, but on the 
consequent connexion with others. So in 1 Cor, x. 17, xii. 13; Eph. 
ii. 16, iv. 4. In 1 Cor. xii. 27, Eph. i. 23, iv. 12 al., the stress is on 
the relation to Christ. 

wo St Kad’ els, Cf. Mk xiv. 19, [Joh.] viii. 9. ‘‘xard is used as 
an adverb distributively. M. Gr. xadels or ca@évas=each,” Moulton, 
p: 105. +é...=as regards our several individualities; of. ix. 5, xii. 18; 
Blass, p. 94. The accus. of reference has become an adverbial accus, 

GAAvjAov pédy. Of. Eph. iv. 25, where also the stress is on the 
mutual obligations in the society ; otherwise uéAn Xpiorod (1 Cor. vi. 
15, xii. 27; Eph. v. 30). Thus again the special direction of the 
ocwdpootyy is indicated. 

6. éyovres 88 k.7.A. dé brings out, in contrast with the unity just 
emphasised, the difference of function indicated in 4b. But, as we 
have different gifts, we must use them in relation to others, in service. 
Some place a comma after né\n; but the balance of the sentences 
and the connexion of thought are against this. 

xaplopara—xdpis. ydprs is the one gift of life in Christ, given to 
all; xdpicua is the special character which this gift assumes as 
differentiated in each. ‘“‘xdpis is the vital force of the capa r., 
xp. which flows from Christ through all its living members; xdpicua 
a special determination of this force to enable a particular néXos to 
do its part towards the whole sda,” Lid. ; ef. 1 Pet. iv. 10; 1 Cor. 
xii. 4, 7 (where 7d mvedua takes the place of xcs). 

Thy Sobctoay piv. Cf. 3 (Soelons—éuéproer) of baptism. 

elre mpodyrelav «.t.A. A very characteristic series of elliptical 
clauses. What is the ellipse? The first member of each clause 
clearly describes a xdpicua, the second member its. manner of use; 
the context demands that all these uses should be instances of 
cwppoctyn, the sober thought of self as meant for service ; the ellipse 
must, then, be supplied in each case to bring out this point. 

mpopytelav. The decisive passage in 8. Paul is 1 Cor. xiv. 1—33; 
the Rev. claims to be a book mpognrelas (i. 3, xxii. 7 f.); here=a 
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xdpicua, the gift or power.of prophecy as 1 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 2; asa 
particular act, 1 Cor. xiv. 22; 1 Thes. v. 20; 1 Ti. i. 18, iv. 14. It 
may include foretelling, but its normal exercise has oikodouy in view 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3, 5, 26), i.e. exposition of divine truth in such a-way as 
to bring out the condition of the human heart (1 Cor. xiv. 25) and 
to encourage and console. It seems to differ from diddcxew as 
involving the consciousness of acting under direct inspiration, rather 
than of drawing upon personal experience and reflexion. It is clear 
from 1 Cor. xiv. 32 that §. Paul had to heighten and spiritualise the 
current thoughts about ‘ prophecy’ and ‘ prophets.’ 

kata Tiv6.7T. 7. Sc. we must use this gift—mpopyrevwpev. 

kara Tv dvadoylav=in due or full proportion to or correspondence 
with. 

7s wlorews. The faith which animates and enlightens the 
prophet. The aim of rpopyreta is oikodouy ; its inspiration therefore 
must be the faith of the rpop@yjrns; and that faith must be allowed 
free play, so that he delivers all that he believes, ‘‘without exaggeration, 
display, or self-seeking,” Giff. Lid. follows the Latin as against the 
Greek fathers in taking r7s ricrews=the Christian Faith (objective), 
and xararny dvan. = “ according to the majestic proportion, etc.”; but 
this is exactly a case where the instinctive interpretation of the 
Greek fathers is decisive. Moreover, the context requires here 
a reference, not to an external standard, but to the temper and 
spirit in which the action is performed. 

7. dre Staxoviay «.r.A. Se. duev; cf. 1 Tim. iv. 15, & rovros 
ict; so with the next two clauses, thoroughness and devotion are 
insisted upon. 

Siakoviav. The widest word for service, including the functions of 
apostles, prophets, etc., but here probably of personal service in 
the community; cf. Phoebe xvi. 1. é 77 diax., the special way of 
serving given to each. 

6 SiddacKwv. The change of form probably merely the result of 
instinctive literary feeling. The teacher is distinguished from the 
prophet (Acts xiii. 1; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Hph. iv. 11) perhaps as ex- 
pounding, elucidating and systematically imparting truth rather than 
discovering and declaring it. Itis of course a distinction of functions 
not of persons. See above, v. 6. ‘ 

év ty St8ackarlg. Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 13,16. The act or practice of 
teaching, not the thing taught (so generally in the Pastoral Epp.). 

8. 6 mapaxadov. 8. Paul is not thinking only of gifts qualifying 
for office, but of all gifts which help the society and its members. So 
here of the gift of stimulus or encouragement, especially in the 
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application of truth to conduct; cf. 1 Tim. vi. 2; Tit. i. 9, 
rey lf. 

6 petadiBods «.1.A, Here and in the two following clauses we have 
to supply an imperative from the participle. 

atwAdoryte, liberality ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 2, ix. 11, 13; Ja. i. 5; where 
see Hort: 8. Paul’s use seems to be definitely = liberality. 

6 mpoicrdpevos, very general, for any one in a position of control or 
guidance; cf. 1 Thes. v. 12; 1 Tim. iii. 4f., v. 17 (al. Tit. iii, 8, 14). 

6 dv, only here and Jude 22 (outside the Gospels) of human 
mercy. évid. cf. Eeclus, xxxii.(xxxv.) 11, Prov. xxii.8S.H.; perhaps 
there is.a special reference to works of compassion, with almsgiving 
or healing. Cf. édenuootvn, Mt. vi. 2 f. 

9. The classification of the following clauses is not systematic : 
some refer to duties to Christians, some to non-Christians, some to 
both; and the different references are intermixed (cf. ry ON Wee, v. 12; 
eddoyetre «.7.d. 14). Throughout recognised characteristics or con- 
ditions of the Christian life are named, and the temper of mind enjoined 
in which they should be exercised or treated. These commands, 
then, elements of Christian law, are not rules of action but principles 
of conduct. The Christian law is not embodied in external precepts, 
but in the example of Christ, adopted by faith. The contrast with 
the Jewish law is exactly the same as in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The particulars can all be signally paralleled from the Gospel account 
of Jesus. 

9. 4 dydan dvuwéxpitos. Asin 1 Cor. xiii. S. Paul passes from the 
question of xaplouara to aKal? brepBoryv 656s, the way of love, so here 
in passing to an enumeration of instances of Christian character in 
general, as distinct from special gifts, he begins with dyarn. Itis to be 
observed that all these characteristics are the result of the ‘ power for 
salvation’ which the Gospel brings; and they illustrate the meta- 
morphosis which character undergoes to become Christian. 

dvurékpitos, ‘without dissimulation’ A.V., ‘without hypocrisy’ 
R. V. ; better perhaps ‘ unfeigned.’ bmdxperos = playing a part, unreality 
being implied; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 6; 1 Tim. i. 5 (iors); 1 Pet. i. 22. 
Christian love must be real. 

dwoorvyotvres K.T.A. This clause insists on the necessity of an 
uncompromising moral standard, easily ignored by any merely class 
morality or forgotten by a sentimental benevolence. The moral 
sternness of the Gospel is here strongly represented ; cf. 1 Thes. v. 22 
(but there the reference is more limited). S.H. connect this clause 
with the preceding, and take 7d movnpov and 7d dya0dv to mean the 
evil and good in others; but this is farfetched, and blunts the point 
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of both injunctions. The participles express avoidance and ad- 
herence in the strongest possible way. 

70 wovypév. The only certain instance of the substantival neuter 
of this adj. in N. T. ; exc. Lk. vi. 45 || Mt., wh. compare. 

kodAcpevor, gen. in N. T. with dat. of person, but cf. Acts Vili. 29 ; 
freq. in Patr. Apost., qu. Did. 5, 2. 

10—21. Note the remarkable coordination of participles, ad- 
jectives, infinitives (15), and imperatives. All should be translated 
by the imperative; cf. Moulton, pp. 180 f., 222; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 
iii. 1, 7, 8 f, iv. 8 f.; of. Col. iii, 16, 17; 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; 
Eph. iv. 2, 3; Hebr. xiii. 1—5, The participles are all durative in 
action, implying habits. So the imperatives, except dére, v. 19; 
which implies a single act once for all. The negatives with parti- 
ciples and imperatives follow the general rule of uw} with the present 
imperative and imply the giving up of former habits; ef. Moulton, 
p. 122f. All are instances of the owd¢poctvn which is the result of 
the MeTapbppwars. 

10. ty prradeAdlg. Cf. 1 Thes. iv. 9; 1 Pet. i, 22 (in LXX. only 
in 4 Mace.). A recognised duty, therefore liable to formalities; this 
must be provided against by an eager feeling of affection as * real 
members of a family. 

giidcropyo. Always of family affection; so 2 Mace. ix. 21 al, 
Polyb. al. 

Ty Tuy. Cf. xiii.7; Joh. iv. 44; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Heb. iii. 3; 1 Pet. 
ili. 7, of respect paid by man to man. 

GAArAous mponyotpevor. We have to choose between (1) an un- 
paralleled construction=giving each other a lead; this requires the 
genitive: (2) an unparalleled sense ‘ each considering another superior 
to himself.’ Even if we take (1) the proper meaning would be ‘taking 
the lead of each other,’ which is the opposite of the evident sense, 
(2) assumes that the compound follows the sense of #yetr 0a. =to hold, 
consider, 71vd rovodrov, the only sense in which the simple verb is used 
in N. T. except in the participle. This is supported by Phil. ii.3 and 
Theodoret’s wapaxwpelrw 5¢ Exacros Tov mpwrelwy 7G wédas. Chrys. 
wavers: (1) 7d cmovddfew rq Timy vixgv Tov wAnolov ; (2) Aéyer ov Tiare 
GNXG mponyetoGe ; and although no parallel to this sense of the com- 
pound can be found, it is possible and suits the context. 

11. tq orovdy, in the zealous diligence which Christian practice 
requires. 

ékvnpol, of hesitation from whatever cause, so sluggish, idle; cf. 
Mt. xxv. 26. 

7 Tvevpare prob. =with or by the Holy Spirit—the source in the 
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man of all the activities which are being urged. {éovres, cf. Acts 
xviii. 25 ; feords, Rev. iii. 15, 16. The whole phrase )( d«vnpol. 

+® kuptw Sovdcvovres. The fervour inspired by the Spirit is to be 
used in the service of the Lord; cf. Acts xx. 19; 1 Pet. ii. 16. The 
two clauses remind them of the power and the allegiance which are 
the background of the whole exhortation. The alternative reading r@ 
kap@ is attraetive, both because it brings this clause more into line 
with the neighbouring clauses and as parallel to Gal. vi. 10; 
Eph. v. 16; Col. iv. 5. But the parallels are not quite convincing— 
there the man is urged to make himself master of opportunity, here 
to be its slave, a very different and even dubious exhortation. And if 
we take 73 mvevpare as above we get an excellent sense and parallel. 

Sovrcdovres. Of the relation of Christians in general; cf. vi. 18, 
xiv. 18; 1 Thes. i.9; otherwise generally of apostles or ministers till 
Rev. 

12. ry éAmlde xalpovres. Cf. xv. 13; dat.=because of your hope ; 
their hope is motive of joy; and hope naturally springs from the 
thought of the Spirit and the Lord; cf. Rev. xxii. 17. 

tf OAtWe. In your tribulation—a recognised condition of the 
Christian profession; cf. 1 Thes. i, 6, iii. 3f. al. 8S. H. call 
attention to the regular appearance of this note of persecution from 
the beginning of S. Paul’s Epp. 

vropevovres. Absol. as 2 Tim. ii. 12; Heb. xii. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 20. It 
takes the accus. of the object. 

TH] Mpowevyy Tporkaprepodvres. Cf. Acts i, 14, ii. 42, vi. 4; 
Col. iv. 2; your practice of prayer; in this and the two following 
clauses the subst. is governed by the verb, 

13. rats xpefars. Cf. Acts xxviii. 10; Phil. ii, 25, iv. 16, 19; 
Tit. ili. 14=the needs. On prelas see crit. note, p. xlv. 

Kotvwvodyres. Kow.=—to be partners or act as partners; the dat. of 
the thing marks the matter in which the partnership is exercised ; 
cf. xv. 27; 1 Tim.v. 22; 1 Pet.iv.13; 2Joh. 11; dat. of person=the 
persons with whom the partnership is formed, cf. Phil. iv. 15; 
Gal. vi. 6; the gen. of the thing, the matter which the partners 
share; cf, Heb. ii. 14. So here=acting as their partners in the 
matter of their needs: goes further than peradidovs, v. 8, as implying 
personal service; cf. 1 Tim. vi. 18. 

wiv didokevlav SidKkovres. Cf. ix. 30, 31, xiv. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 1; 
1 Thes. v. 15, al. This use confined to Pauline writings (incl. Heb., 
1 Pet.) ; not the mere exercise, but the active search for opportunity 
is implied. Hospitality, a recognised duty, is to be carefully culti- 
vated; cf, 1 Pet. iv. 9; 1 Tim, iii. 2; Tit. i, 8. 
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14. eddoyetre «tA. Cf. Lk. vi. 28 (Mt. v. 44); 1 Cor. iv. 12; 
1 Pet. iti. 9. This clause inserted here shows that the order is not 
systematic, 

15.- xaipew «.7.A., for infin.=imper. cf. Phil. iii. 16, “ familiar in 
Greek, esp. with laws and maxims,” Moulton, l.c.; here used in prefer- 
ence to the participle perh. on grounds of euphony. 

16. to avro..., maintain that mutual agreement with each other 
which is the basis of peace ; cf. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2. 

py ta ty. A potent source of danger to peace. td vip. pp. = 
birepppovetv, Vv. 3, xi. 215 1 Tim. vi. 17; cf. trepjdavos, Jas. iv. 6; 
1 Pet. v. 5; here it refers to the estimate of self in comparison with 
other men ; in all other passages of an overweening estimate of self 
in relation to Gop. 

Tois TaTrevots, always masc. in N.T. and O.T., exc. Ps. cxxxvii. 6 
(where Heb. suggests persons), in contrast with twos, Lk. i. 52; 
Jas. i. 9. The antithesis to 7a bya has led some commentators to 
take it as neut. here. But, against this, is not only biblical use, but 
the context; masc. gives a better expansion of 7d av’7d x.7.A., and 
better suits the verb cuvaray. 

cvyatayspevot. No real || to this use is given: Gal. ii. 13; 
2 Pet. 111.17 pass. Chrys. gives oupmrepipépov, cumreprépxov; cf. Field, 
adloc. =put yourselves on a level with, accommodate yourselves to. 
8. H. (though preferring the neuter) qu. Tyn. Cov. Geney., ‘make 
yourselves equal to them of the lower sort.’ Rhem., ‘ consenting to 
the humble.’ 

pr yiveoBe gp. wap é. Prov. iii. 7; with parallel clause ém of 
copla py éralpov=avoid self-conceit; cf. xi. 25. 

17.. pydevl kaxov Kr.A. 1 Thes, v. 15 f.; 1 Pet. iii. 9f. 

Tpovootpevor KaAG K.T.A. Prov. iii. 4, LXX.; 2 Cor. viii. 21; the 
sense is well given by Chrys.: mpdvoiay moveiabe rod Kadol paivesOar év 
TH pndevi Siddvac Woyou rpi@acw, he compares 1 Cor. x. 32. Lid. cft 
1 Thes. iv. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 12. There is a common standard of honour 
which Christians must by no means ignore; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

18. ei Swvardy, roeg tpovu.t.A. If it is possible, at least as far as 
depends on yourselves. The accumulation of conditions emphasises 
the difficulty of the precepts; ef. Field. 

19. dyaryrof. N. the appeal to the treatment which they have 
received from Gop, as enforcing this most difficult act of self-denial. 

Sore tTorov. The aor. marks the instantaneous and final character 
of the act. tomov, ‘room’ or ‘opportunity’; ef. Eph. iv. 26; 
Heb. viii. 7, xii. 17; Acts xxv. 16. 

7 opyyj. The wrath of Gop; as v.9; 1 Thes. ii. 16 ; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 19, 
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yéyparrra. yap k.r.A. Deut. xxxii. 35 Heb. ; see Giff. on form of 
quotation. 

20. édvmevd «.t.A. Prov. xxv. 21; for Wojrte cf. 1 Cor, xiii. 3. 

avOpakas wupdsK.t.A. The context in Proy. and here forbids us to 
take this as a symbol of mere punishment or vengeance. The coals 
of fire’ are pains, but healing pains, of remorse and repentance. Lid. 
qu. Jerome and Aug. in support of this interpretation ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 
15, iii. 16. 

21. pa vik K.7.A, sums up 17—20. Comm. qu. Sen. de benef., vir. 
31, vincit malos pertinax bonitas. Wetst. gives a long catena of |. 


CHAPTER XIII 


1—%. Relation to civil authorities. 

There is no introduction or formula of connexion. This is still 
part of the new cwdpoctvy. It is to be observed that the reasons for 
civil obedience are fully and clearly given, even with repetitions, as 
though the matter required explicit treatment. Yet the occasion for 
the introduction of the subject is not explained or hinted at. It is 
possible that S. Paul may have had reason to fear, or may have 
feared that others would expect, that the Christian societies might 
inherit some of the turbulence of the Jewish, esp. there may have 
been a danger that Christians at Rome would be infected. Or again, 
the Christian theory of the civil order may have been raised by the 
emphasis laid upon the kingdom. And the necessity of clear views 
may have grown upon 8. Paul’s mind with his gradual approach to 
the centre of the Empire, and his realisation of the importance for 
the propagation of the Gospel. The establishment of Christian 
societies in so many places and the development of their internal 
organisation would also bring this question into prominence, as it 
did that of legal proceedings (1 Cor. vi.). At the same time, it is to 
be noticed that the treatment of the question, though definite, is 
quite general; there is no sign either in the argument or in the tone 
of the passage of any special urgency : and we may conclude that it 
is due simply to the desire for completeness in indicating the outlines 
of Christian duty and the character and temper in which it should 
be fulfilled. 

Note further some significant omissions. (1) The question of duty 
as between rival claimants to civil authority is not touched. (2) Nor 
is the question of duty to a corrupt and unjust authority: it is as- 
sumed throughout that the authority is just and has for its aim the 
good. (8) Nor is the question of conflict between the’ civil and 
spiritual authorities. 

S. H. have an excellent excursus on the question, pp. 369 ff. Of, 
also E, von Dobschiitz, Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden, p. 95 (Leipzig, 
1902), Cf. 1 Pet, ii, 13—17 ; 1 Tim. ii, 1 f.; Mt. xxii. 15 f. || Lk. 
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1. waoa puxy. Cf. ii. 9 (Rev. xvi. 3, of fish); Acts ii. 43, iii. 23. 
L. & 8S. give || from Greek class. poetry. Epictet. fr. 33 yuyal=slaves. 

éEovolats, of persons holding civil authority Lk. xii. 11; Tit. ii, 1 
only; ef. 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 21 al.; Col. i. 16 al, ; 1 Pet. iii. 22. 

tmepexotoats. Simply of superiority in any degree; cf. 1 Pet, 
ii, 13. 

ov ydp ovr 2. Kk... S. Paul lays down the principle that the fact 
of authority being established involves the divine ordinance of it. 
The two clauses state the same principle, in a negative and a positive 
form, The repetition emphasises the point, 

2. éavrots. Emphatic: will bring judgment upon themselves. 

Kp(uca Arjabovrar, Of the civil judgment involved by their acts ; 
ef, Lk. xxiii. 40, xxiv. 20. 

8. ydp. The justice of the government is assumed: so 4a. 

7G dya0G tpyp. Hort favours P. Young’s conj., dyaGoepyp; ct. 
1 Tim. vi. 18, dyaSoepyetv ; tempting but hardly necessary. 

70 dyaSov mole. Of. 1 Pet. ii. 15. 

4. &xSucosels dpyrv. Cf. 1 Thes. iv. 6: for the execution of wrath ; 
the wrath of offended authority. 

5. dvdykn. “The necessity is twofold, external on account of ‘the 
wrath’ which the magistrate executes, internal on account of con- 
science towards Gop.” Giff. 

Sid trv cuvelSnow. Cf. Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16, ‘because of your 
own conscience’: because, as your paying tribute shows, you recognise 
them as authorities duly constituted, and therefore ministers of Gop. 
Hence it is a matter of conscience towards Gop; ef. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 
See Add. Note, p. 209. 

6. ¢épovs. Lk. xx. 22, xxiii, 2 only, direct taxes on persons, 
houses or land. ‘édos of customs, taxes on trades. 

Aevrovpyot, of public service or office; here as administering public 
functions committed to them by Gop: the connexion of the word 
with public service of religion is secondary. 

els airé rodro, to this very end, i.e. of securing social order and 
obedience, 7d drordocer Oa. 

mpookaprepodyres, absol.: of. Acts ii. 46. 

7. droSore, pay as their due, ode yap xaplt{y rodro madr ° bpedh 
yap éori 7d mpayua, Chrys. 

8—10. The question of duty to the civil power leads to a summary 
of the principle which underlies all duty towards man, found in the 
duty of love, riv unrépa trav dyabGy Chrys. : still the exposition of 
the properly Christian character. 

8. pxdevi pydiv. The repetition of the negative gives a strong 
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emphasis to the injunction. oqetAere in pres, =remain under debt to 
no man in any matter, except in love. 

el prj TO dAArAous dyamav. dAAyAovs must be given as wide a 
reference as undev!; love is a permanent debt (pres. infin.) that can 
never be fully discharged; cf. Aug. Ep. excii. 1 (qu. Lid.) ‘‘semper 
autem debeo caritatem quae sola etiam reddita detinet redditorem.” 
This sums up all the teaching of xii. 3—xiii. 7. 

6 ydp dyarav «.t.A. This is the only way of fulfilling law, and 
this does fulfil it. 

Tov érepov. Apparently used by S. Paul to give the widest possible 
extension to the principle: anyone with whom a man is brought into 
relation: it avoids vagueness (not mavras dvOpwrovus or Tovs &Xovs) by 
its individual note and bars all casuistry as to ‘ the neighbour’ ; cf. 
Lk. x. 29. It is grammatically possible to take tév érepov with 
vouov (cf. Hort on James ii. 8 ad fin.) ; but the phrase would be 
strained, and the context (4\d7ovs—rov rAyotor) is against it. 

vépov metAjpaxev. Cf. Mt. v. 17: supra viii. 4; Gal. v. 14 and 
subst. v. 10. vopos is quite general, though as the next verse shows 
the Decalogue is the crucial instance. memd. perfect, has by that 
continuing act fulfilled and does fulfil, not abolished or done away, 

9. To ydp K.7.., n. sing.=the injunction regarded as one, con- 
tained in the several évrodai following. 

od poixeioes k.t.4. The order differs from the Hebr. text in Ex. 
xx. 13; Deut. v. 17: follows the B text of Deut. LXX., as also Lk. xviii. 
20; James ii, 11; Philo de decal., Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 16 8. H. N. 
the ninth commandment is omitted (but inserted in some MSS.), 

év T@ Ady ToUTwW=in this saying of Scripture. 

dvakepadavodrat, is summed up and included. Eph. i. 10 only. 

dyatyic. 1. 7.0. oso. Levit. xix. 18, where the context seems to 
limit it to Israelites: here the context has already given the widest 
interpretation. 

10. Kaxdv ovk épydterar. The negative expression corresponds to 
the negative form of the precepts in v. 9. Love cannot do any of 
these evils to the neighbour; therefore it fulfils law. Its positive 
effect in going beyond any possible extension of positive precepts is 
implied in v. 8. 

4 aydary =the love which Christians owe to all. It is to be noted, 
again, that in laying down the moral requirements of Christian 
conduct, 8. Paul avoids rules and insists on the quality which in its 
proper operation belongs to the Christian as such and produces 
conduct conformable to the character of the life which is in him, 

11—14. The exhortations to the detailed development of the 
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Christian character are enforced by the reminder that the times are 
critical, and demand effort; that the full ‘day’ of Christ’s coming is 
near: and the contrast between the life of the natural man and of 
the regenerate is drawn in a few bold lines. The whole is summed 
up in the description of the Christian aim, as a repeated effort to 
‘put on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and a complete abandonment of the 
satisfaction of the lusts of the flesh; a return to the thought of xii. 
1, 2. 

11. «al rotro, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph. ii. 8; cf. xat raira, 
Heb. xi. 12; resumes with emphasis the whole exhortation. 

*eSdres. “CF. Lk. xii. 56; Mk xiii. 33=realising the character oi 
the present period and its demands upon you. 

tov katpov. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29; Eph. v. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 17; Rev. i. 3, 
xxii. 10; Lk. xxi. 8; almost technical for the period before the Second 
Coming, 8. H. 

8ru explains the characteristics which they ought to realise. 

tpds e€ tarvov éyepOjvar. Umvos metaph. only here; cf. Eph. v. 
7—14. Here the contrast is not with the heathen state, but of the 
awakened and alert spirit with the sleeping and inert: a warning 
against acquiescence in the present. Giff. cft Mt. xxv. 1 f.; perh. cf. 
1 Cor, xi. 30. 

a) corypla. Cf. v. 9; 1 Pet. i. 5; 1 Thes. v. 8, 9. It is not 
always clear whether the word is used of the present state in which 
the Christian is by faith : or the final state which is the object of his 
hope and is brought about by the Second Coming. Here the context 
decides for the latter. 

émuorevcapev. We became believers—a good instance of the ‘ in- 
gressive’ aorist; cf. Moulton p. 129 f.; cf. [Mk] xvi. 16; Acts ii. 44, 
xix. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 5, xv. 2; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. i. 13; Heb. iv. 3. 

12, 4 voé «.7.A. 1 Thes. v. 2—7; Rev. xxi. 25, xxii. 5. mpoex. 
‘ig far spent’ (advanced) : A. and B.V., aor. marks the point reached. 
The night is almost gone, the signs of the coming day are already in 
the sky. 

droQdue0a ofv K.t.A. Here the contrast with the heathen life 
seems to come out. N. the aor., it is to be a single act done once for 
all. rdpya r. o. the deeds which are characteristic of the darkness. 
ra étAa 7. ¢., the weapons needed for the work to be done in the 
light; cf. 1 Thes. v. 6—8, where both thoughts are more fully 
expressed. Eph. v. 10 f. describes the warfare of the light. Taking 
vy, 14 into account, we see that there is a reference here, as in 1 Thes. 
and Eph., to the Messianic warfare in which the Christian, as év 


Xpiorg, has to take his part. 
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13. as év ypépa .t.A. The conduct (sepir.) must befit the day 
and its occupations. 

14. éviicacGe. Metaph. only in 8. Paul (exc. Lk. xxiv. 49); ef. 
Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10, with 11 ad fin. The closest 
parallel in thought, though not in language, is Eph. J.c., as the refer- 
enceis not primarily to baptism (as in Gal. l.c., Col. l.c.) but is the 
repeated effort to realise the Christian character, that is the character 
of the Christ as living in the Christian. The metaphor is found in 
O.T. Job xxix. 14; Ps. exxxii. 9; ef. Lk. lc. Col. iii. 12 after 10, 
11, shows the meaning of the metaphor, and gives us a clear hint that 
in describing the defails of Christian character S. Paul is consciously 
reproducing the elements of the character of our Lord, as we learn 
them from the gospels. In estimating the amount of acquaintance 
with the Gospel story which 8. Paul had, this fact must be given full 
weight. The aorist here has the ‘constative’ force (Moulton, p. 130), 
i.e. describes as one effort the constantly repeated efforts of growth in 
the Christian character. 

tov «iptov I. Xp. The full name is remarkable, contrast Gal. l.c. 
If it is the correct reading, it emphasises (1) the indwelling of the 
Christ, (2) the model given by the life of Jesus on earth, (3) the 
motive of obedience and allegiance to the Lord. 

THs TapKes K.T.A, Cease to provide for the flesh with a view to 

desires : the negative with the present imperative has its idiomatic 
force (Moulton, p. 122 f.). ~ 

mpdyoray px) moutole= uy mpovocicde ; cf. reff. ap. Field, ad loc. ; 
of. Mt, vi..25; Lk. xii. 22 f.; Phil. iv. 6. 

eis érbuplas, quite general, of all desires of the flesh: the needs 
and desires of the flesh must no longer be the controlling motives in 
the life of the new man, =74 éml rijs yijs, Col. iti. 2; Eph, iv. 22 is 
more limited: so Gal. v. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 11. 


xiv.—xv. 138. A special case.of Christian conduct—its true bearing 
towards scrupulous brethren. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


XIV. (1) Seruples must not be allowed to separate brethren : (3) 
they do not separate from Gop: (4) we have no right to judge those 
who, in their particular choices of action, all own allegiance to the 
one Lord: (10) judgment is reserved for God, 

(18) The true Christian way is to avoid all offence to brethren in 
matters indifferent, and, positively, to concentrate our aim upon the 
weightier matters. 

XV. (1) The fundamental Christian principle is mutual service 
and help, after the model of the Christ, and in that endurance and 
encouragement which Gop gives to promote harmony in His service. 

(7) This mutual service and reception is the proper consequence 
in the Christian life, of Christ’s service and reception of Jew and 
Gentile unto Gon’s glory, the foundation of the hope, joy and peace 
of all Christian men. 

1. tov 8& dobevotyra «.t.d. S. Paul passes to a special case 
(8¢) of the duty of love and the consequence of the corporate character 
of the Christian life: we may perhaps regard it as a special case of 
the injunction, xii. 16. F 

dod. ty wlere, iv. 19; of. 1 Thes. iii. 10, v. 14; 1 Cor. viii. 7 f. 
Of. iv. 20; 1 Cor. xvi. 18. +9 wlora=his faith—the weakness lies 
in the fact that his faith in Gop through Christ does not carry him 
to the detailed conclusions as to the true use and place of all material 
things and acts in the spiritual life: it is not a wrong faith, but 
a faith which in certain directions is ineffective. The cause of this 
ineffectiveness is assigned in 1 Cor. viii. 7, as the associations which 
certain acts have with the sins of the former heathen life. These 
prevent him from realising the full Christian éfovela (id.). 

mpoodapPdverde, Phm. 17; Acts xviii. 26; here xi.” 15,-xv.. 73 
make it a rule to take him into your company and intimacy, whoever 


he may be. 
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py K.7.A.=but not; the negative qualification is expressed se- 
parately, to give its full scope to the positive injunction. 

els Stakpices Siad. For settling doubts, or deciding difficulties ; 
ef. 1 Cor. xii. 10; Heb. v.14. This is the only meaning of éidxprots 
in N.T. and suits the context well: Svadoyiopol= thoughts involving 
doubts and scruples ; cf. Mt. xvi. 7, 8; Lk. v. 22. They are not to 
aim at deciding the questions which the weak brother raises in his 
mind, in the spirit of judging. It is a fine piece of charity to take a 
man, opinions and all. 

2. 6s pév «.t.X. The absence of connecting particle shows that 
this is an iliustration of the principle. 

8s pev—o Sid. Cf. Blass, p. 145. amorever, has faith to, so far as 
to—no || to this use; Acts xy. 11 the only other case of inf. after 7. is 
different. Giff. qu. Dem. Onet., p. 866, mpoécOar dé tiv mpoik’ odk 
émlareucev. 

Adxava éoOle, ie. refuses to eat meat. This is the only clear 
evidence that an ascetic vegetarianism existed among the Christians 
of this time. It is very remarkable that S. Paul should choose this 
form of asceticism as his illustration ; and the reason must be sought 
in special conditions at Rome. The practice may have been due 
mainly to the imitation of contemporary asceticism (cf. von Dob- 
schiitz, op. ctt., p. 93 £., Lietzmann, Romans, p. 65). But it is con- 
ceivable that these influences may have been at least reinforced by the 
difficulty in which Christians found themselves of avoiding efiwié@ura 
(cf. 1 Cor. viii.). For tender consciences a solution was ready, in the 
avoiding of animal food altogether; cf. the wide statement 1 Cor. 
viii. 13. The whole argument shows that it is not a case of sects 
imposing rules on others, but of private scruples and practice. See 
Introd. p. xxx. 

. 8. 6 éo@lwv, se. xpéa. The injunction is put in form as if the 
preceding statement had been negative, xpéa ok é. 

py é&.—kp. The idiomatic use = give up despising—judging; cf.v.13. 

éEov0evelrw,. The contempt which ignores : )( tpochapBavecOar ; cf. 
Lk. xviii. 9; Acts iv. 11; 1 Cor. i. 28, vi. 4. 

Kpwérw. The judgment which makes sins out of what are not sins. 
Both tempers are subversive of d-yarn. 

6 Qcds ydp k.7.A. This implies the principle of the whole argument 
against the validity of the law for Christians: but in such a way as 
to assume that there is now no controversy on the matter. His 
admission to the body of Christ carried no such conditions. The 
aor. must refer to that admission in baptism. 

4 ot tls ed «.7.A.: the tables are turned: in judging him as a 
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sinner thou art committing a sin of presumption, in judging one who 
is not accountable to thee. For the dramatic form, cf. 1 Cor. iv. 7 f. 

GAAdrptov oik. Cf. Lk. xvi. 13. oix. only here used of the relation 
of the Christian to the Lord, but cf. dodos, and olxovéduor of apostles, 
oixia of the Christian family. aAA. belonging to and therefore ac- 
countable to another master. 

oryke. Of. 1 Cor. xi. 13: a present, formed from the perf. érnKxa 
(which is used for the present) probably to allow of emphasis on the 
durative action (as xpdfw by the side of xéxpayya (=pres.)); cf. Moulton, 
p. 147, 248. Blass, p. 40 f., eft ypnyopet, mainly found in imper.; 
ef. 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Mk iii. 31. 

5. 8s pev ydp «.7.A. A second instance is given—scruples as to 
the observance of days. Here it is almost inevitable to think of 
Jewish influence (cf. Col. ii. 16): and all the more remarkable is the 
detached way in which the case is treated: as long as such observance 
is not made occasion for judging others, it is open to individual choice. 

xp(ve—trap. No exact parallel: =judges or esteems one day as 
superior to another for certain purposes: and perh. distinguishes one 
day from another. Cf. on xii. 3. 

aAnpopopetoO, be assured. Of. iv, 21; Col. iv. 12: al. 2 Tim. iv. 
Vig dSae Ue 

6. 6 dpovav tiv ap. Cf. viii. 5; Phil. iii. 19; Col. iii. 2; Mk 
viii. 33 (|| Mt.). 

Kup( dpovet. Dat. to denote the person whose interest is affected, 
Blass p. 111. Anarthrous xtpcos is used (1) after O.T. as a name for 
Gop, passim. (2) of Christ, very rarely without the addition of I. or 
Xp. or both: and then only with a preposition (2 Cor. xi. 17; Eph. 
vi. 8=Col. iii, 20(?); 1 Thes. v. 17) or in gen. after anarthrous subst. 
(1 Cor. vii. 25; 1 Thes. iv. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 24), There is no clear 
parallel to the use in this passage if we take x. as=the Lord Christ. 

So tr. to a master: he has a master to whom he is responsible and 

in view of whom he forms his opinion ; the master is Christ. See next 
_ verse. 
7. ovSels ydp ipav x.t.A, None of us Christians. As Christians 
we all recognise our subordination, in living and in dying, to the one 
Lord. It must be assumed then that the particular rules a man 
makes for himself are made with that reference, and must be treated 
with respect by others accordingly. 

éavré, for his own ends, with regard to himself (not by himself) ; 
as contrasted with the Lord’s ends: the assertion of course involves 
the supposition that the Christian is living up to his calling. 

amo@vioKe. The service of the Lord is not exhausted by the life 
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of the servant; it is regarded and furthered in his death also. The 
decision of time and manner of death, just as the regulation of the 
details of life, therefore lies with the Lord not with the servant; cf. 
Phil. i. 21 f.; cf. Lid. 

8. 7 kvplw, for the Lord; dat. as above, 6. 

rod kuplov éopév. The whole argument rests on the position of 
Christians as dofXo Tov Kuplov. 

9. eis rodro ydp «.7.A. To establish this relationship was the 
object of Christ’s death and resurrection. Note that in dealing with 
these secondary matters S, Paul bases his argument on this external 
relation, not on the deeper vital relation év Xpir@; cf. 8S. H.; cf. 
1 Cor. vi. 20. 

%noev. Came to life—ingressive aorist: clearly of the entrance 
into the Resurrection life, in which He became xipuos. 8S. H. Lid. 

Wa xol v. «. t Of. Lk. xx. 38: the absence of the article 
emphasisés the state of the persons. 

kuptetdon = to establish his lordship over—(ingressive aor.). Is there a 
reference here to the Descent into Hell? Lid. cft Phil. ii. 10; Eph. iv. 9. 
The order v. x. & is remarkable, and suggests such a ref. 1 Pet. iii. 
18 f., iv. 6 f. may be partly dependent on this passage; cf.x.7. Swete, 
Ap. Creed, pp. 56. 

10. od St ri x.7.. The dramatic emphasis is again applied as in 
v. 4; but here the appeal is based on the equality of brethren. 

mwdvres yap k.t.A. The common responsibility to one Lord is now 
put in its most forcible form, of ultimate responsibility to Gop as 
judge; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

+o Byparti rT. 0 2 Cor, v. 10 (706 xpuc70d) of the judgment seat; cf. 
Acts xxv. 10 al. 

11. yéypamrot yap. Isa. xlv. 23, xlix. 18 (conflat.). 

€oporoyrjoerar, Cf. xv. 9; Mt. xi. 25; ef. Phil. ii. 11. 

12. dpaoty. The final conclusion on this line of argument: each 
man will account to Gop, and to Him alone. 

Néyov Soe. Elsewhere drodidovar Mt. xii. 36 al. 

13—23. While Christian freedom is to be maintained, it must not 
be so maintained as to violate charity. S. Paul has developed in the 
strongest terms the Christian right, and consequently the wrong of 
judging. Now he develops the higher considerations, which should 
influence the strong, in suspending their rights for the greater matters 
of righteousness, peace and joy, for love’s sake. The principle is’ 
enforced by repetition; cf. 14a and 200, 156 and 20a; in each case 
some fresh aspect enforces the principle. The argument is the same 
asin 1 Cor. viii. 9—13. : 
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13. pyxére ody K.7.d. concludes the preceding argument. 

«plvare= make it your judgment—different from kplywpev; cf. Acts 
xv. 19. 

Tibévar K.7.A. To lay a stumblingblock or trap for your brother; 
cf. Mt. xviii. 6, 7; 1 Cor. viii. 9=mpooxomy 2 Cor. vi. 3; supra ix. 33; 
1 Pet. ii. 8. 

oKdvdarov. Orig. a trap=ocKravdadrnOpdv (LXX. tr. for noose, snare), 
then any cause of offence. It seems generally to include the idea of 
‘causing to sin’ as well as that of ‘offending,’ go Mt. l.c. and xyi. 23; 
1 Joh. ii. 10. 

14, olSa Kal méracpar «.7.A, A very strong assertion of the 
complete abolition of legal definitions of clean and unclean, not 
however by way of controversy, but as fully admitting the principle 
maintained by the ‘ strong.’ 

év kuptw I. Cf. 1 Thes. iv. 1, 2 where did rod «.’I. repeats év x. ‘I. 
of vy. 1: the force of éy here seems to be ‘on the authority of,’ and it 
is a direct appeal to the teaching of Jesus recognised as authoritative 
(xuplw) ; cf. for kindred cases of év 1 Cor. vi. 2, xiv. 11; Mt. xii. 24; 
Acts xvii. 31; cf. Blass, p. 130f. The reference would then be to 
such teaching as is contained in Mk vii. Gif. on the other hand 
takes év x. *I.=é¢y Xpior@, ‘the conviction is that of a mind dwelling 
in communion with Christ, and therefore enlightened by His Spirit.” 
So Lid. 8. H. But this interpretation seems to strain the language 
(=ds dy év...) and to neglect the peculiar force of the combination év 
k. Ino. The name ‘Iycods (without Xpicrds) seems in S. Paul always 
to suggest some act, teaching or characteristic of Jesus in His life on 
earth. Cf. Zahn ad loc. (p. 578 f.) ; Weiss (p. 561). 

él py =‘ still,’ rrjv; cf. Blass, p. 216. 

kowvov. The technical term for ‘ unclean,’ i.e. in itself and making 
the person who does or takes the thing unclean ; cf. Heb. x. 29; Rev. 
xxi, 17; Mk vii. 2; Acts x. 14, 28, xi.8. So the verb Ul. cc.; Acts xxi. 
28; Heb. ix. 13. 

15. ydp. v. 14 is a parenthetic admission and qualification, 
yap refers back to v. 18, ‘The whole passage is curiously elliptic and 
interjectional. 

Sid Bpdpa. Owing to meat—that meat which you in your strength 
and freedom take, but he regards with scruples. 

kara dydany mep. Of. viii. 4; 1 Cor. iii, 3: love no longer rules 
your conduct, as of course it ought to do. ‘ 

pay...dardddve. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 11: the pres, act. of this verb occurs 
only here and Joh. xii. 25, Moulton, p. 114, includes this verb among 
those in which the prep. has the effect of ‘perfectivising’ the action 
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of the verb. Here it must be the ‘linear perfective,’ ie. describe the 
process which inevitably leads to the end. ‘Do not bring to ruin as 
there is danger of your doing.’ The point seems to be (as in 1 Cor. l.c.) 
that the example which encourages the weak brother to do what he 
feels to be Wrong is destructive to him. 

imp ob Xp. dm. The strongest appeal to the Ohatianl You ruin 
him to save whom from ruin Christ died, 1 Cor. l.c.; cf. Mt. xviii. 
yure 

16. px ov. As this ruin is the result of such action, do not give 
occasion for such a charge being brought against what is for you 
and in itself good. 

PracdypeloOw. The result of such an action would be that an evil 
character could be imputed to what is in itself good; ef. ii. 24, ili. 8; 
1 Cor. x. 30; 1 Tim. vi. 1. 

+o &yasv=your freedom, a good gained by your faith=% éfovcla 
1 Cor. viii. 95 % yr@ous ib. 11. 

17. od yop «.t.A. No question of fundamental principle is raised ; 
you may suspend your freedom in such matters: for the fundamental 
matters are etc. 

od yop éorw 7. 8.7.0, Cf. Mt. vi. 31—33, ib. v.3f. This is one of 
the clearest particular cases of the influence of the teaching recorded 
in the Gospels upon 8. Paul’s thought and language; ef. S. H. p. 381. 
Knowling, The witness of the Epistles, p. 312; id. The Testimony of 
S. Paul to Christ, p. 316 f. 

4 Bactrela rod Gcod. Here and 1 Cor. iv. 20 only does 8. Paul 
speak of ‘Gop’s sovereignty’ as a present condition: in other places 
he speaks of it as a future condition, participation in which is 
dependent upon character formed in the present life; cf. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
10, xv. 50; Gal. v.21; Col. iv. 11(?); 1 Th, ii. 12, 2 Th. i, 5. In Col; 
i, 13 the pretiat condition is regarded as the sovereignty of His Son 
or Christ. The two conceptions are combined in Eph. v. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xy. 24; ef. Lk. xxii. 29f.; Joh. xviii. 36. (Robinson, Eph. p. 117.) 
On the meaning of the phrase= ‘government or sovereignty of Gop,’ 
ef. Dalman, The Words of Jesus, EH. T., p. 91. Dalman, op. cit. 
p- 135, points out ‘that the phrase (in Jewish literature) never means 
the locus of the divine sovereignty but the power itself in its present 
and future manifestations in the teaching of Jesus. The idea is closely 
connected with the ‘life of the future age,’ and includes comprehen- 
sively the blessings of salvation.” The use here regards the effect of 
Gop’s government as already operative in those that are His and 
producing in them that condition of life which is a fit preparation for 
the future life when the ‘sovereignty’ will be fully revealed. For 
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the connexion of % Bac. 7. 0. with dicacoodvy in 8. Paul cf. Sanday, 
DT, Toh. by pe 40s 

Bpadots kal méors, ‘eating and drinking’; cf. Lk. xxii. 30. The 
Gospel gives a metaphorical description of the common life of joy 
and love in the future life. §. Paul here declayes that the character 
of that life does not depend on these external matters but on the 
moral and spiritual state. 

Sikarocivy K.t.A. Cf. Pss. 96—99, descriptions of the revealed and 
established sovereignty of Jehovah and the conditions it brings in; 
cf. Dalman, op. cit., p. 1386; cf. also Lk. xvii. 21: and Mt. v. 
3—12, - 
Sixkatocvvy. Here ‘righteousness,’ as describing the condition of 
those who do Gop’s will—cf. the negative 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 21. 

eipjvyn. Peace with Gop and between man and man; ef. 1 ‘Thes. 
v. 23 (after 12—22), 2 Thes, iii. 16 (after 6—15). 

xapd. The natural outcome of righteousness and peace; ef. xv. 13; 
Gal. v. 22. 

év wvedvpate ayl@. In the Holy Spirit—inspired by and dependent 
on Him; cf. Gal. U.c., 1 Thes. i. 6. 

18. 6 ydp év ro’rw «.t.A. Cf. xy. 3, the service of the Christ in- 
volves the adoption of His principle of ‘not pleasing Himself.’ 

év rovrw=in this matter, of conduct as regards things in themselves 
indifferent. F 

Sovrctov to xp. This is the true service of the Christ (the 
Messiah) in contrast with pretended services; cf. Hort, Eccl., p. 111; 
cf, below xv. 3, 4. 

Sékuysos Tots dv. Contrasted with wh Bracdyy. v. 7d dya0dy: men 
wili not be able to find fault. 

19. dpa ovv, ‘so then after all’: brings to the front some of the 
implications of the preceding verses, for further enforcement of the 


appeal, 
Td THS elpyvys. The aims which the peace established by Christ 


dictates. 

as olkeSopis THs els GAA. olx.=the building up of the individual 
character so that each can take his place in the one building. This 
is a duty which each Christian owes to each; cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 3; 2 Cor. 
xii, 19, xiii. 10. 

20. KardAve To Epyov tod Qcod. The olx., the duty of Christian to 
Christian, is Gop’s own work; cf. 1 Cor. iii, 9; Acts xx. 32. karad, is 
suggested by the metaphor of building; cf. Mk xv. 29; Gal. ii, 18; 
2 Cor. xiii. 10. 

moavra pey KaGapd. The admission of v. 14 is repeated, to bring 
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out more explicitly the harm which may be done by insisting on 
rights; 1 Cor. x. 23, vill. 9. 

ddd Kakdy, sc. your use of this principle, 7d 7p éfovola xpioPa. 
The assumption, as throughout, is that the weak brother may be led 
to act against his conscience by the example of the strong. 

Sid mpooKspparos, Under conditions which will make him fall. 
Sid w. gen. expresses the conditions of an action; ef. ii. 27, viii. 25 5 
2 Cor. ii. 4; Blass, p. 132 f. 

Q1. Kadsv «tA. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

pdt ev o, sc. mpdrrew TL. : 

22. odm.K.T.A. 7. exels=TioTever v. 2. Tt is not necessary to ex- 
hibit your faith in this matter to men: to be taken with the preceding. 

pakdpios «.7.A. gives the final contrast between the really strong 
and the weak: the one with a clear conscience is to be envied (cf. Ja. 
i. 25): the doubter must not claim the freedom he does not feel. 

dy & Soxwater. vy éxelv 6 Sox. in the matter which he passes as 
right and sound; cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 22; 1 Thes, ii. 4 
(pass.). 

23,  8t Siaxpuvdpevos K.t.A. Of. James i. 6, ‘he that hesitates or 
doubts,’ who wavers in his judgment ; cf. iv. 20; Acts x. 20. 

karakéxpiTat is at once condemned by the act, not by the doubt. 

ov & mlarews, ‘because the action does not spring from faith.’ 
It is not the result in him, as it is in the other, of faith: and action 
which cannot justify itself thus proceeds from some other motive, 
which necessarily makes it sinful, Faith here as throughout is the 
man’s faith in Gop through Christ. This faith settles for the man 
the principles and details of conduct. Only that conduct is right for 
him which springs properly from this faith. When a man’s faith 
either gives no answer to a question as to conduct or condemns a 
particular line, the conduct is sinful. Thus we are given here a 
practical rule for individual action: not a general principle of the 
yalue of works done outside the range of Christian profession and 
knowledge. It has been constantly used for the latter purpose. Cf. 
g. H. “faith is used somewhat in the way we should‘speak of a good 
conscience.” It is important to observe the negative character of 
the phrase. It does not follow that everything which a man believes 
he may do is right; of. Lid. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1—6. The negative principle just laid down—of self-suppression 
in the interests of the weak—does not exhaust the Christian’s duty : 
there is a positive obligation to share his burdens and to consult his 
wishes, for his good. This is to do as the Christ did. 

1. ddelAopey 8%. But beyond this we have a positive duty to fulfil; 
ef. for this reference of duty to the example of Christ 1 Joh. ii. 6, iii. 
16, iv. 11; Gal. vi. 2; Eph. v. 2. 

Fpets of Suvarol. S. Paul includes himself, but he does not here 
dwell on his own example as he does to his own converts; cf. 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—23. ot Svvatrol\=who are able; cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 9. 

ta doOevyipara, only here. The several acts and instances of 
aobévera. 

Pacrdtev. Cf. Gal. vi. 2, not merely=‘to put up with,’ but to 
help in bearing the load; cf. xii. 13, The strong would adopt the 
practices of the weak, when in their company, and so help them to 
bear the burden of these self-imposed regulations ; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29; 
1 Cor. ix, 22, This gives full meaning to the following negative 
clause. 

2. tkacrros 1. «.7.A. puts the positive duty in corresponding form: 
with two qualifications securing that these concessions should not be 
mere sentimental benevolence, but aim at the good, in conduct, and 
keep in view what would strengthen the individual character ; cf. on _ 
xiv. 19, 

3. Kal ydp 6 xpirrds. Who is at once the standard and the 
inspiration of the Christian’s conduct. 6 xp. The Christ as we 
know Him in the life of Jesus. 

- GAA Kadds yéyp. Ps. Ixix. 9: for constr. ef. ix. 7. The Christ 
submitted Himself to the reproaches heaped upon Gop, rather than 
please Himself. The quotation illustrates Christ’s principle in the 
extromest case: and the argument from it is a fortiori, Christians 
should act upon the principle in lesser difficulties. S.H. take it 
that §. Paul is using the quotation in a different sense from the 
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original—taking ce=another man: but this seems unnecessary. The 
Psalm is frequently quoted in relation to Christ (Joh. 11.17; Mt, xxvii. 
27—30, 34; Joh. xix. 29; and also xi. 9; Acts i. 20, Lid.). 

4. 600 ydp K.7.A. ‘yap in a manner apologises for a not very 
obvious quotation, and S. Paul takes the opportunity of insisting on 
the value of O.T. for Christians. 

mpocypagn. Cf. i. 2; Eph. i. 12 robs rpondmixéras; Gal. iii. 8. 

els mv K.T.A. With a view to’—this was their purpose; cf. 2 Tim. 
iii. 16. 

jperépav. ‘Of us Christians.’ Si8acKadlav, teaching, instruction. 
So perhaps always in N.T. (not=doctrine). 

Sud THs v. K. Sid tT. 7. T. yp. ‘By the endurance and by the 
encouragement of the scriptures.’ The repetition of dia seems to 
separate the two phrases and limit 7@v yp. to the second (not so, 
Gif., Lid.) : then=by means of the steadfast endurance proper to the 
Christian and with the help of the encouragement afforded by the 
scriptures. If, on the other hand, we connect both subst. with rév 
yoapoy it is difficult to find a clear meaning for the first: Lid. ‘‘ the 
patience of which the O.T. gives such bright examples”; Gif. “the 
patience is that which the scriptures give”’; both seem strained. The 
two subst. have a special reference here to the ‘ burdens to be borne.’ 

tiv édrlSa, The Christian attitude of hope. gxopnev=maintain—the 
proper durative sense; cf.v.1. Moulton, p.110. This statement of the 
use of the O.T. scriptures must be compared with 2 Tim. iii. 16: they 
imply (1) that the O.T. has a permanent value for the Christian, (2) that 
that value is two-fold, (a) for instruction, discipline and encourage- 
ment of the Christian, (b) as witnessing to Christ in whom is the 
Christian hope. The statements do not go beyond this, 8. H.; ef. Lid. 

5. 688 Ocdsk.t.A. The thought passes rapidly from the scriptures to 
the one Author of the truth they contain, of the power of endurance, 
and of encouragement; and from the particular instance of unity to 
the general principle, and from the special end of service of the 
brethren to the all-inclusive end of the glory of Gop. 

6 Oeds THs Ur. Kal THs aw. This gen. after deds is confined to 8. Paul 
(exc. Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. v. 10) and to prayers: the gen. describes a 
gift of Gop in each case, elpyyy (xv. 33; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. iv. 9; 
1 Thes. iv. 23; Heb. xiii..20); édzls (xv. 13); mapaxdnots (2 Cor. i. 3); 
dryamn (2 Cor. xiii. 11); ydpis (1 Pet. v. 10). In each case the gift 
mentioned has special ref. to context. So here=that Gop who enables 
us to endure and encourages us by the scriptures. O.T. ||s are not 
frequent and chiefly in Psalms, in prayers 74s owrnplas most common; 
cf. Ps. xvii. 465; xxx, (xxxi.) 5; xli. (xlii.) 8; lxi, (lxii,) 7, 
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+d ard hpovetv. The unity of mind and interest, easily impaired 
if difference of opinion is allowed to affect personal relations, is the 
best preventive of such dissension: the words carry us back to xii. 16 
and indicate the presence beneath the surface of the argument of the 
fundamental theme, the union of Jew and Gentile in Christ: this-be- 
comes explicit in vv. 7 ff. 

év ddAjAous. Cf. es dNAHAous xii. 16= mutually. 

kata Xp. "Ino. After the manner and rule of Christ Jesus—as 
exemplified in His life on earth and His mission (Christ) of reconcili- 
ation; cf. 2 Cor. v. 18—vi. 3f. This combination and order are confined 
to §. Paul (throughout) and Acts (? Mt. i. 18). 

6. dpo8vpaSsy. Acts (10) and here only: with one heart and 
mouth,—the expression of 75 avrd ppovetv. 

Sofdtnre 7. 0. “A phrase much used in both O.T. and N.T. for all 
forms of human recognition of Gov’s true character and work, 
rendered by word or by act,” Hort, 1 Pet. ii, 12, The special 
subject of recognition is here indicated by the full description. 

aov Ocdv K. w. 7. K. HL. Xp. Cf. Phil. ii. 11 with context from 
y.2. This full description is a compendium of the Gospel, especially 
as the Gospel of reconciliation; and comes suitably here as the 
climax of the detailed exhortations to unity, echoing the appeal of 
xii. 1 to ‘the compassions of Gop.’ The whole economy of creation 
and redemption comes from Gop, revealed as the Gop and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and as in Him ‘reconciling the world to Him- 
self? The full phrase occurs only in benedictions (Eph. i. 3; 2 Cor. 
i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3; of. Col. i. 3) or other places of special solemnity 
(here and 2 Cor, xi. 31 nearly). Both dedv and warépa are to be taken 
with 7. x.; of. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 3 (p. 29). 

7—13. ‘This is the final stage of the appeal for unity in the new 
life: and therefore goes to the bottom of the question, the unity of 
Jew and Gentile. It is not mere toleration that is needed, but full 
reception, based on the mind and work of Christ. 

7. 8d «.7.A. This verse resumes and restates vv. 5, 6.  mpoon. 
a. || 7d ado ppovedy ; KaGws K.TA. || Kara Xp. Ino.; els d6Ear || wa K.T.N 

$13. On all the grounds stated in xiv. 1—xy. 6. 

mpood. GAA. As in xiv. 1 but wider—each other, in spite of all 
the differences which tend to separate man from man; of. xi. 15; 
Phm. 12, 17; Acts xviii. 26, xxviii. 2. Does this connexion involve 
the conclusion that ‘‘ the relations of Jew and Gentile were directly or 
indirectly involved in the relations of strong and weak”? see 8. H. 


qu. Hort. ease 
Kkades Kal K.7.A, resumes the whole argument of i—xi. incl. 
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Those chapters show how the Christ brought all men to Himself, with 
all their differences and all their sins. 

hpas. Us Christians, including already representatively Jews and 
Gentiles. 

eis Sdfav rod cod. With a view to glorifying Gop;-cf. xi. 33—36. 

8. éyw ydp explains and justifies the statement 6. Xp. mpoced. 
quas, by showing that the call of Jew and Gentile alike was a true 
instance of service rendered by Christ to Gop in bearing the burdens 
of the weak. 

Sidkovov y. mepitouys. A very remarkable phrase, n. (1) the order 
throws emphasis on didxovoy, the natural order being yeyevficOae 
Sidkovoy weproufjs (Blass, p. 287—8). (2) then by Sudkovov so placed 
is emphasised that aspect of the work of Christ which specially 
affords an example of service to others, and.so it clinches the 
appeal to the strong to bear the burdens of the weak. The funda- 
mental use of didxovos for menial service to a master makes the word 
especially appropriate to this purpose. (Cf. Hort, Chr. Eccles., 
p. 202f.; cf. Lk. xii. 837; Mt. xx, 28, || Mk and n. Joh. xiii, 13—16.) 
(3) wepvropijs will in this case define the burden which the ddxovos 
took up, and stand for the whole order of preparatory law which is 
summed up in the fundamental requisite of circumcision: an exact 
parallel to this conception is given in Gal. iv. 4; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 20, 
The gen. is objective, || 2 Cor. iii, 6 Kauwfs Ovabjxyns; Eph. iii. 7 
evayyehov. He has so taken up the burden of circumcision and used 
it in the interests of Gop’s truth as to ete. (4) yeyevjcOat, a strong 
perfect (yeyovévar might have been ambiguous, as it is sometimes 
aoristic; cf. Moulton, p. 146) implying the whole process of Christ’s 
diaxovia as completed by Him and realised in the experience of 
8. Paul and the Church in its final purpose and result, the common 
call of Jew and Gentile alike, so “has proved to be...’ (the form here 
only in N.T., part. Joh. ii. 9 only. For LXX. ef, Thackeray § 24: for 
papyri Mayser, p. 391). 

tmp GAndelas Gcod names the object of the diaxoria, but, instead 
of the personal object (r¢ Oe), the character of Gop which this 
service vindicates, and so explains els dééav rod OeoG=in the interests 
of Gop’s truth, ie. truthfulness; cf. iii. 4, 7; cf. Ps. xxx, (xxxi.) 6; 
Briggs, Ps. xv. 2 (Internat. Com. 1. p. 115) = ‘faithfulness, reliable. 
ness’; Kirkpatrick, Ps. lxxxy. 10, The faithfulness is vindicated by the 
fulfilment of the promises made under the covenant in all their 
comprehensive inclusion of Jew and Gentile together. 

es to k.7.A. With both BeBadoa and dofdoas (cf, Blass, p. 236): 
the aor. marks the result of the d.ax. ‘y- as done once for all:=go 
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that He established the promises and the Gentiles glorified Gop. 
Both Jew and Gentile received the full benefit of the service—the 
one in the fulfilment of the promises, their special treasure (ix. 4; 
Eph. ii. 12) and the other in the call of Gop’s mercy. 

BeBardoar. Here simply ‘confirmed,’ ‘established’ by fulfilling ; 
ef. iv. 16; Heb. ii. 2. Perh. in all other places in N.T. the meaning 
‘warrant’ or ‘guarantee’ is to be preferred. 

Tas ér. TOY Tatépwv. Cf. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6. No other instance 
of this gen. w. éravyy.: obj. gen. ‘made to...’ It might be ‘possessive’; 
for the whole thought cf. 2 Cor. i. 20. 

TOV TaTépwy, ix. 5n. 

9. rd St yy...S0fdca. The two infinitives under one article 
mark the fact that the twofold result is really one: the confirmation 
of the promises comes by the call of the Gentiles. The St marks the 
contrast between ra @6vn and r&v warépwy; the one result brought a 
double benefit, to Jews and to the Gentiles: =‘ while for their part.’ 

tmtp éhéous. Cf. xi. 30,31: =on account of mercy received; nearly 
=repi, V. Blass, p. 135. The order puts emphasis on umép édéous; the 
absence of the article emphasises the character of the new state. 

Kalds yéypamrrar. The four quotations all illustrate the union of 
Jew and Gentile in ‘the promises’: the first three as uniting in 
rendering praise to Gop for His mercies, the last as sharing in the 
promise of the Davidic king. 

Sic. rodro K.t.A. Ps. xviii. (xvii.) 49 (Kvpce after 2veow) the triumph 
of David over his enemies and the establishment of his throne is the 
effect of Jehovah’s faithfulness to His servant, and must be celebrated 
not only in Israel but among the heathen. These then have some 
share in the knowledge of Jehovah and His faithfulness. 

10. eddpdvOnre k.t.A. Deut. xxxii. 43, from the Song of Moses, in 
close connexion with the execution of vengeance on Gop’s enemies, 
and the consequent rejoicing of heaven, sons of Gop and all the 
angels of Gop. In this triumph, then, the Gentiles are to share. 

11. alvetre «tA. Ps. cxvii. (exvi.) 1 (om. xat bef. éraw. LXX,). 
The Gentiles are called upon to praise Gop for His lovingkindness 
and faithfulness to Israel (so here dA7Peca and éeos). 

12. Yorravr pita. Isa.xi. 10 LXX. The climax of the most definite 
Messianic passage in Isa. i.—xl.; the Messiah, the Davidic king, will 
include the Gentiles in His dominion by their voluntary ‘resort’ to 
Him (for éAmiotcw— seek’ R.V., ‘resort’ Cheyne). 

13, 6 88 Oeds THs eAmlS0s. The Gop who gives us this hope; ef. 
onv. 5. THs AmlSos suggested by éAmiodow v. 12 must refer definitely 
to the hope of the gathering of all to Christ, Jew and Gentile (cf. xi. 
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13-—16, 25 ff.) as already there has been a representative gathering 
(v. 7). 

TAnpooa. K.T.A. Joy and peace are the proper consequences of 
such a hope, as fulfilling what love makes desirable, and putting men 
at peace with each other in view of the event. 

év To murreverv=in the active exercise of faith in Gop, that He 
will accomplish this promise. 

els TO wep. The result of this faith, invigorated by the temper of 
joy and peace, is to increase the activity of this hope in them: their 
hope in this accomplishment will be more real and vigorous. 

év Suvawer rv. dy. The original power of all exercise of Christian 
grace—in power from the Holy Spirit; cf. 19, Lk. iv. 14 only; cf. 
Eph. iii. 16; 2 Thes. i. 11; cf. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 5. 

amvetpatos aylov, The Holy Spirit: for abs. of article cf. 1 Pet. 
i. 5 év Suvdmer [Oeo0; 1 Cor. ii, 5, 2 Cor. vi. 7; so 2 Cor. xiii. 4 (éx) ; 
2 Tim. i. 8 (xara) and without preposition; 1 Cor. i. 18, 24: in fact 
the combination is always anarthrous. 


G. Conctusion. 


xv. 14—33. Explanation of the occasion of writing. 

14—33. The letter passes to personal matters (a) 14—21 a delicate 
apology and justification of the letter itself: it is not sent with a view 
to supplementing deficiencies of the Roman Christians, but partly, at 
least, to remind them of the great truths of the Gospel, and justified 
by the writer’s commission and experience, all under Christ, and of 
Christ’s work among the Gentiles through him, (b) 22—29 it is the 
outcome of the affection which has always made him eager to visit 
them, and now that his work in Achaia and the east is finished, he 
proposes to visit them on the way to Spain, first fulfilling a commis- 
sion of love and gratitude from his Gentile churches to Jerusalem, 
where he hopes that his visit will be accompanied by a consummate 
blessing of Christ. (c) 30—33. Meantime he almost passionately begs 
for their prayers that he himself may be rescued from the attacks of 
the unbelievers in Jerusalem, and that the service he is engaged upon 
may be thoroughly acceptable to the Church there, that he may come 
to them in the joy of accomplished purpose and be refreshed with 
them for further effort. He concludes with the prayer that the Gop 
of that peace, which he is hazarding all to promote, may be with all 
at Rome, overcoming their differences too. 

The object of this section is clearly to forestall misconceptions and 
to establish a thorough understanding and mutual sympathy between 
writer and readers, The dominant interest of 8. Paul at the time is 
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shown to be the cementing of the union of Jew and Gentile within the 
Church, the crucial example and the earnest of the establishment of 
the full peace of Gop between man and man in all their differences. 
This brings in the note of deep and almost passionate feeling: and 
corresponds with the tone and interest of the whole Hpistle. The 
object of the proposed journey to Rome, for which this letter is a 
preparation, is shown to be twofold: (a) to make personal acquaint- 
ance with the Roman Church and to advance the Gospel among them, 
(b) to secure a base of operations for renewed missionary activity, in 
Spain. 

14. wéreocpor 8 «.7.A. He deprecates the interpretation of the 
letter as involving any distrust or depreciation of them. 

&SeApol pov. A specially intimate and affectionate appeal. 

Kal adrds éya. I, without waiting for others to tell me, of my own 
knowledge and confidence. Is there an underlying reference here to 
a letter from Aquila and Priscilla which has given him full informa- 
tion about the Christians in Rome? See on xvi. 3. 

$ru Kal adrot. You, of your own initiative, without requiring help 
from me. 

&ya8wotvns. In LXX. the meaning of kindliness, benevolence, 
occurs in Neh. ix. 25, 35, xiii. 31 (of Gon) and perhaps Judges viii. 35, 
ix. 16. The same meaning suits best in Gal. v. 22; Eph. vy. 9 (see 
Robinson); 2 Thes. i. 11 (‘* denotes a human quality always in 8. Paul 
=moral excellence, but implies specifically an active beneficence” 
Findlay). Only in S. Paul, JW. cc. in N.T., not found in cl. Greek. 
Ep. Barn. ii. 9 of Gop. So here ‘goodness towards others’ picks up 
the thought of c. xiv. 

©. T. yvdoews, This again is suggested by the subject of xiv; cf. 
1 Cor, viii. 1 ff. ; but of course has a wider reference. 

yovderety. Acts xx. 31 and Epp. P. only; 1 Cor. iv. 14 ds rékva )( 
évrpérwy; Col. i. 28 || duddcKxovres, 80 iii, 16; 1 Thes. v. 12, 14 a work 
of of rpotcrdmevor; 2 Thes. iii. 15 v. ws adepov ; ‘admonish,’ ‘ warn’ ; 
‘yebuke’ is too strong. c. xii. is a good instance of vov@ecla; cf. 
youdecta 1 Cor. x. 11; Eph. vi. 4; Ti. ji. 10. 

15. oApnpotépws=in somewhat bold terms: the comparative gives 
an apologetic note, which is observable throughout the passage: he 
will not seem, in any way, to be forcing himself upon them either in 
teaching or in person. 

éyparpa. The epistolary aorist; cf. Eph, vi. 22 (@reupa); 1 Cor. v. 
11, ix. 15; Gal. vi. 11; Phm. 19, 21. 

dé pépovs can hardly mean ‘in parts of the Epistle’: rather with 
ds ‘partly by way of reminding you.’ He could not honestly feel that 
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the Epistle did nothing but remind them of what they knew. dé 
uépous qualifies an overstrong statement xi. 25, xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 14, 
ii. 5 (only). 

éravap., here only. Herm. Vis. 4.1.7 (only, in Pat. Ap.), Plat. Dem. 
(L. &8.). ém. over again, with the hint that it may be superfluous. 

Sid «.7.A. The impulse was due to the grace—constituting an 
obligation. 

THY Xap tH S00. por. Cf. xii. 3; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 10, xv. 10; Gal. 
ii. 9; Eph, iii. 2, 7, 8; Phil. i. 7; Col. i. 6. In all these passages 
xapts has direct reference to 8. Paul’s commission as an apostle to 
the Gentiles ; and here and elsewhere to the definite act by which he 
was commissioned, in his call. ‘Grace was given to him for his 
ministry to the Gentiles—to the Gentiles through his ministry.’ See 
Robinson, Eph. pp. 225 £. 

16. Xevrovpyov Xp. “Inc. Cf. xiii. 6un.; cf. Phil. ii, 25 (Sudv— 
Netroupydv Tis xpelas wou=els éué); Christ Himself is a Nevroupyds, 
Heb. viii. 2; cf. 8. Paul 2 Cor. ix. 12; the Philippians Phil. ii, 17, 
30; cf. here xv. 27; 2 Cor. ix. 12; angels Heb. i. 7: ina more special 
sense Lk. i. 23; Acts xiii. 2; Heb. ix. 21, x. 11. The classical 
meaning of a public service performed to the community still colours 
the word. S. Paul adds here the name of the authority, who orders 
the performance, and the persons to whose benefit it is directed. As 
compared with didxovos the public and representative character is 
emphasised. The Hcclesiastical usage for services of public worship 
is to be interpreted by rather than to interpret the wider use. Here 
the context gives it the specially religious sense, 

els tad €Ovn With d.; cf. mpds we Phil. ii. 30. 

iepoupyotvra, Only here in N.T. 4 Mace. vii. 8 (Sixtine edtn; 
Sw. Onpcoupyobyres) with rév vduov, but the doubt as to text makes this 
passage useless. Subst. 4 Mace, iii. 20=sacrifice. The verb is rare 
and late. It is used (1) abs.=to act as priest in sacrifice: (2) with 
accus. when the object-is the victim sacrificed; and in the pass. of 
victims. It is very difficult to apply this sense here; 7d ev. r. 6. can 
hardly be the matter offered as a victim; the next clause shows 
that the matter of the offering is the Gentiles or the consecrated lives 
which they bring: and this agrees with the other uses of sacrificial 
terms by S. Paul (@vcla xii. 1n,; cf. Hort, 1 Pet. ii, 5, Necroupyla 
Phil. ii, 17). As however iepoupyeiy prop.=to be a tepovpyéds, the 
transitive use must be secondary : and we may perhaps take it here 
as abs, and 70 evay. as an accus. of reference =exercising a priesthood 
in reference to the Gospel of Gop. So Lid., 8. H. al. &. then 
specialises the meaning of Neroupydv, and 7d evay. describes the rule 
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or standard of this priesthood, in contrast with the priesthood of the 
law; cf. Heb. vii. 28. So Rutherford tr. ‘discharging priestly duties 
of the Gospel of Gov.” The accus. with the verb would then cor- 
respond to the gen. with the subst. vornplov tepoupyés qu. from 
Galen. See Field, ad loc. 

tva depends oa the whole preceding clause \. Xp.’I, L.... 

4 mpoopopa, Tay eBvay, for the gen. cf, Heb. x. 10 only. In rpoogopa 
and mpocgpépew the dominant notion is of ‘approach to Gop,’ the 
offering symbolising the approach of the offerer to Gop’s presence; 
ef. Westcott, Heb, x. 10; Hort, 1 Pet. ii. 5, p. llla. The gen. is 
probably therefore objective. The Gentiles are the offering which 
§. Paul as Gospel-priest brings to God; this is the matter of the 
ministry which he exercises under Christ Jesus. 

edrpéadexros; cf. 1 Pet. ii, 5=dexrds, Phil. iv. 18; els dcunv edwolas, 
Eph. v. 2 (ef. 2 Cor. ii. 14f.) ; TG Oeg eddpecrov, xii. 1. 

yacpévy év trv. dy. gives the ground of acceptability; cf. mvev- 
paricds, 1 Pet. ii. 5, 

17. ex odv. ob refers to the preceding statement of his mission— 
being in this relation to Christ Jesus and engaged on this work for 
Him, I am bold beyond what I should be if I were acting on my own 
account; shows how this statement justifies rod. éypaya. 

exo Kkatxynow = Kavx Opa, emphasising the durative action. 

&y Xp.’I. In my union with and service of Christ Jesus. 

+d mpds Tov Qedy. As regards my relation to Gop: accus. of ref. 
Blass, p. 94; cf. Heb. ii. 17. 

18. ov ydp K.7.A. The comparison with 2 Cor. x. 8f. seems to 
show that a double qualification of xavxnous is compressed into this 
rather clumsy declaration (1) I will only boast of my own works (not 
éy ddorplois brows), (2) I will not dare to boast of these works as my 
own, but only as Christ’s achievements through me: the thought of 
(1) crops up again in v. 20, of (2) in) 19. 

els trakory @vav. Cf. xvi. 19; to effect obedience (to Christ, of 
faith) on the part of Gentiles. 

Ady Kal Epye. In speech and action: i.e. both in the preaching 
of the Gospel and in exemplifying it in life: more specific than 2 Cor. 
x. 11; of. Lk. xxiv. 9; Ac. vii. 22; Col. iii. 17; 2 Thes. ii. 17; 1 Joh. 
iii, 18. ‘ 

19. & 8, onpelwv Kal Tepdrov. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12. There is no 
doubt that 8. Paul himself claimed to work miracles; cf. Heb. ii. 4; 


Acts pass. 
éy Suvdper mv. dy. Of, 13, the climax of the manifestation of the 


power of the Gospel. 
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Oore after carerpydoaro. 

awd “Iep.— TAdvpixod. This geographical measure of his work in 
the Gospel is in conception exactly || 2 Cor. x. 14—16 (there too, as 
he is addressing the Corinthians, Corinth itself is the limit): n. that 
in 8. Paul’s view Jerusalem is the beginning for himself as for the other 
Apostles (cf. Hort, R. E. pp. 39 ff.). 

KiKAw. With wéxpc 7. I., marking the course of his missionary 
journey : as 8. H. with the Greek commentators whose verdict on such 
a question of language is weighty. Al. take it with ’Iep, but (1) S. 
Paul did not preach as a missionary in Judea, (2) xx could hardly 
include Syria, (3) it would need the article. 

*TAdvptkod clearly marks the furthest point as towards Rome 
which his preaching had reached at the time he was writing this 
letter (in Corinth). The name was given to the western districts of 
the province of Macedonia (Mommsen, Provv. 1., p. 299f.). It would 
mark his nearest approach to Rome: as at Thessalonica he had been 
on the direct road to Dyrrhachium, the most direct route from the East 
to Rome. It is most probable that péxpc is exclusive 3 (1) it is not 
easy to find a place in the Acts for any preaching in the interior of ~ 
the province of Macedonia, scarcely in Acts xx. 2; (2) there were 
then no important towns till the sea coast was reached, the inhabitants 
being ‘‘a confused mass of non-Greek peoples.” It was not S. Paul’s 
practice to preach in such country districts: (3) in marking limits 
expe would be more naturally exclusive ; cf. Mommsen, ib., 256 n. ; 
but see Ramsay, Gal. p. 276. 

mewAnp. TO ev. tT. xp. ‘The Gospel of the Christ’? has special 
reference to the call of the Gentiles and missionary work among them; 
ef. 1 Cor. ix. 12; 2 Cor. ii, 12, ix, 13, x. 14; Gal. i. 7; Phil. i. 27, 
metAnp. he has completed the preaching throughout all this area—by 
establishing the Gospel in all the principal centres. The statement 
must be taken in connexion with §. Paul’s own conception of his 
mission and of the methods by which it could be carried out: ef, 
again 2 Cor. x. 13 f.; cf. Ramsay, Pauline Studies, pe wid. - Fora 
constr. cf. Col. i. 25; Acts xiv. 26. 

20. ottws 8 «.7.A, qualifying TetAnpwkévar :=but always with the 
eager desire, 

rroripotpevoy. This word is a good illustration of meaning 
determined by use, rather than by derivation. The primary (deriva- 
tive) sense is ‘to be ambitious’: in the “general usage of the best 
Greek writers’=‘to make one’s best efforts,’ So 2 Cor. v. 9 a 
heightening of @appoduer Kat evdoxoduev ; 1 Thes. iy. 11 (only, in N.T,); 
ef. Polyb. 1. 83 (qu. Field) égidorietro || Meyadgy érovetro orovdiv. 
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odx Strov dvopdcdy Xp. Cf. Eph, i. 21; of. Jerem. xxxii. 15 (xxv. 
29) =was named as an object of allegiance and worship; ef. 1 Cor, i. 
2; Isa. Ixvi. 19. 

tva. pa] ém’ GAA. 0. ol. Of, 2 Cor. x. 15 and for dem. 1 Cor, iii. 10; 
4X. =laid by another. 

21. «adds yéyp. Isa. lii. 15. 

92—29. Sido Kal«.t.A. This work has detained him; but its com- 
pletion leaves him free to fulfil his long cherished purpose, as soon as 
a special mission, in the interests of his work, has been fulfilled at 
Jerusalem. His visit to Rome has for its object a journey to Spain, 
for which he wishes to enlist their sympathy and support. The com- 
plication of motives and purposes here as so often leads to incomplete 
and involved sentences. The hesitancy of expression is partly due to 
his delicacy ; he will not seem either to have neglected the Church in 
Rome, or to force himself upon them. So he explains his delay and 
in the same breath his reason for coming, as an appeal for their 
help in his work. 

Sid kal=this was just the reason why I was so constantly being 
hindered from ete. 

évecorropyv. Of. 1 Thes. ii. 18; 1 Cor. ix. 12 (subst.); (Polyb. 
24, 1. 12 lect. dub.); cf. Witkowski, Ep. Priv. 24 iyuiv évkérres 
kaddé ‘you are hindering us finely.’ No class. instance is quoted for 
this meaning. N. imperfect, ‘I was constantly being hindered.’ 

ad woddd. Adverb. accus. (=zo\Ad«Kis) akin to the accus. of the 
inner object; cf. Blass, p. 94. 

rod edOciv. Cf. Blass, p. 235: more commonly the pleonastic 
negative is inserted after verbs of hindering. 

23. rérov txwv=having opportunity or opening ; cf. xii. 19; Eph. 
iv. 27; Heb. viii. 7, xii. 17; Acts xxv. 16. 

KA(pacr. 2 Cor. xi 10; Gal. i, 21, ‘districts’; cf. Ramsay, 
Gal., p. 278 ff.=‘a comparatively small geographical district’; cf. 
Polyb. x. 1. 3. " 

émuméQevav. Here only; cf. 2 Cor. vii. 7, 11; vb i. 11, al.; adj. 
. Phil. iv. 1; ‘eager longing.’ 

ér. txwv—airrd 1b. é Cf. Moulton, p. 119; 2 Cor. xii. 19; Joh. xv. 
27. The linear present in this combination is best expressed by our 
perfect, ‘ having had for several years past’; Burton § 17 cft Acts 
xy. 21 al.; but cf. Blass, p. 189. 

24. os dv tmopetopar, In 1 Gor, xi. 84; Phil. ii. 23 os dy w. aor. 
subj.= ‘as soon as I shall have’: here= ‘when I am on my way to,’ ‘on 
my journey to Spain’ Rutherford. In LXX. ds dy w. aor. subj., =when, 
is frequent: only once in this sense with pres. subj. (Prov. vi. 22); cf. 
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Moulton, p. 167 (where he notes the use of the futuristic present in 
the subj. mood) and Blass, p.272. This use appears to be Hellenistic. 
In cl. Gr. ds dv is final; and this use would make good sense here: 
but it seems to have died out; cf. however Witkowski, Ep. Priv. Gr. 
1. 3. 

éir(to ydp. A parenthesis occasioned by the mention of Spain— 
the ultimate object of his journey west. 

Ocdoacar. To visit, only here in N.T.; cf. 2 Chr. xxii. 6 LXX. 
only. My visit to you is to be ‘in passing.’ 

id J. mpomeppOqvar. Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 6; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. ili. 13; 
3 Joh. 6; Acts (3) it implies assistance and speeding for the journey, 
and so here enlists the interests of the Romans for his work in Spain, 
and claims their support. 

tpav—eurdnola. Cf, Od. x1. 452 vios éumdnobjvat...d6pGahpors. 

Grd pépous. ‘In some degree.’ RK, 

25. vuvi 8. The sentence is broken off, to allow of explanation of 
still further delay; this journey was much in his mind, both for the 
interest of it, and the danger; cf. Hort R. and £., p. 43. 

Stakovay tots dylois. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4, 9, 20, ix. 1f. This service 
for the saints occupied a great part in S. Paul’s mind at this time: it 
symbolised in a most expressive form the union of Jew and Gentile 
in the one Church: we may indeed say that the same thought so 
eagerly cherished and indefatigably pursued appears in the mission 
to Jerusalem and in the Epistle to the Romans. The synchronism 
cannot have been accidental. Introd. p. xiv.; Hort, R. and E., 
p. 40ff.; Rendall, Expositor, Series tv., vol. 8, p. 321 f. 

26. xvSdxyoayv of men; cf. 2 Cor. v. 8, xii. 10; 1 Thes. ii. 8, iii. 1; 
2 Thes. ii. 12; subst. Lk. ii. 14 (v.1.); Rom. x. 1; Phil. i. 15 only. 

Max. kal “Ay. The provinces are named to include all the 
Churches in them; ef. 2 Cor. ix. 2f. The Churches of Galatia are 
also named in this connexion 1 Cor. xvi. 1; cf. the list of companions 
Acts xx. 4. , 

Kowovlay twa moujo. ‘To make a contribution’ Rutherford. 
Contribution is rather too cold a word. kowv.=act of partnership or 
fellowship ; cf. 2 Cor. ix. 13 where eis mdvras brings out the fuller 
meaning : so here rwa=a kind of partnership to help the poor ete. 
The act united the Gentile Churches in fellowship with each other 
and with the Church in Jerusalem whose poor they were helping ; 
ef, also 2 Cor. viii. 4. 

27. ydp corroborates—yes indeed; Blass, p. 274 f. 

Tots rv.—Tots oapk. Cf. 1 Cor, ix. 11. ; 

Revrouvpyjoat, Of. Phi. ii. 30 (-(a) 25 (-os) of service from man to man. 
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28. rotto=this business—of his mission in this cause. 

émuredéoas, ‘When I have put a finish to’; cf. Phil. i. 6: the 
word is used in the same connexion in 2 Cor, viii. 6, 11. 

ohpayiodwevos av. TOV Kaptrov Totrov. Deissmann, B.S, ir. 65, 66, 
quotes from Papyri instances of sealing bags of corn ete. to prevent 
their being tampered with and so to secure them for the assignee: 
and following Theod. Mops. and Lipsius tr. ‘bring it safely into their 
possession.’ This will be an instance, then, of the commercial 
metaphors not infrequent in 8. Paul (cf. BeBaroby, xevpdypadov, 
dppaBiv). The present of money, symbolising brotherly fellowship, 
is the fruit received by the Jerusalem Church as the result of the 
spiritual labours of 8. Paul, working on their behalf among the 
Gentiles. The seal was primarily a mark of ownership and authen- 
ticity and then secondarily of security and correctness (cf. Mt. xxvii. 
66) as here. So Rutherford ‘‘ when I have securely conveyed to them 
this return.” So Chrys., Theodt (Cramex’s Catena tv. p. 512). 

avrots=oi ayior (v. 25) in Jerusalem. 

daredeboopat for Attic dmreme; eluc had fallen out of use in popular 
language, Blass, p. 52; cf. Thackeray, p. 257, 267. 

els Sravlav. Cf. S. H. Whether S. Paul visited Spain or not is 
doubtful. That he.should have intended to is completely in accord- 
ance with his general plan of mission work; ef. Introd. p. xii; ef. 
Ramsay, Paul the Tr., p. 255. 

29. év wAnpopare ciAoylas Xpirros = bringing with me Christ’s 
blessing in its full completeness. He feels no doubt (ofa) that, if he 
succeeds in reaching Rome, that is, in getting safe through his 
mission to Jerusalem, he will have been successful too in the great 
aim of that mission, that is, in producing a signal manifestation of 
the union of Jew and Gentile and securing a full acknowledgement of 
it. This he regards as a complete execution of Christ’s blessing—i.e. 
Gon’s blessing offered in Christ to all mankind (cf. Gal. iii. 9, 14; 
Eph. i. 3) and, if he comes to them at all, it will be with this supreme 


achievement. See also Acts xx. 24; infra v. 31 and Hort R. and E., 


. 42, 
‘ é wd. This use of év is to be compared with év papdy 7 év dydary 
(1 Cor. iv. 21), év waxalpg Papp. =using or wearing, or furnished with; 
‘‘haec exempla ad vestitum pertinent, significantia qua veste quis in- 
dutus, deinde quibus rebus ornatus et instructus sit,” Kuhring Prepos. 
Graec. ; cf. Deissmann, B. S., p. 115. 

30. mapaxadd 8 «7A, This urgent appeal reveals, as by a 
lightning flash, the tension of mind in which S. Paul was living at 
the time ; the supreme importance of this mission was only rivalled 
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by its extreme dangers. The hostility of the Judaizers and still 
more of the unbelieving Jews naturally culminated at the moment 
when the success of his work was on the point of being secured ; ef. 
Acts xx. 3. It is no wonder that to himself at one time success at 
another the dangers were more obvious (cf. Acts xx. 22—25, xxi. 4, 13). 
Here, as he above appealed to their support for his projected work in 
Spain, he appeals for their prayers in this great crisis. 

Sid roI—8ra TAS K.T.A. See xii. 3 n. ‘on the authority of.’ 

THS AyaTHsS TOU mvevparTos. A unique phrase: not || Gal. v. 22; 
Col. i.8. The idea=viii. 26f. The parallelism of the clauses points 
to the meaning—the love which the Holy Spivit has for us and works 
in us—not the latter only. 

cvvayovloarbar. Only here; ef. for the simple verb Col. i. 29, iv. 12, 
of strenuous effort. N. aor., the case brooks no delay. 

éy tats mpocevyats marks the way in which they can help in this 
supreme struggle. 

31. tva «.7.A. The two elements in the situation are already 
marked: (1) rescue of 8. Paul from the enemy who thought by one 
blow to shatter the work, (2) acceptance of the offering and its 
meaning by the Church in Jerusalem. 

rov areOotvray. Cf. Acts xiv. 2 supra, x. 21, xi. 30; 1 Pet. ii. 8. 

32. cvvavaravoopar. Only here in N.T., sc. after the dywy. As 
they shared the struggle, so they should share the relief and rest. 

83. 6 Geds ras elprivns. The Gop who has given and will secure 
the peace, which Christ has won, and which is now at stake; ef. v. 
5n. The prayer naturally concludes the impassioned appeal of the 
last few verses; cf. Hort, R. and E., p. 52. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1—2. Commendation of Phoebe (the bearer of the letter). 

$—16. Greetings to Christians at Rome. 

17—20. Warning against mischief-makers and disturbers of the 
peace. 

The grace. = 

21—23. Greetings from companions of the writer. 

25—27. Final ascription of praise to Gop through Jesus Christ, 
summing up the fundamental thought of the Hpistle. 


1. cuviornpt 8 «.7.A. This verse is in close connexion with the 
preceding section: he has explained his desire to visit them, \the 
reasons for delay ; instead of coming, he is writing and commends’ to 
them the bearer of the letter. 

cuvicrn. Cf. 2 Cor. iii. 1; cf. Milligan, Greek Papyri, 14. 5, and 
for instances of letters of introduction ib. 8, and for the word ib. 
3. 2, 5='I introduce, commend’ hereby. The common formula 
makes it clear that Phoebe was the bearer of this letter. 

o(Byv. Mentioned only here. Wetstein qu. Suet. Aug. for the 
name. 

amv &SeAdnjy ajpav. Cf. Phm. 2. 8, Paul seems to give this title 
(with 44v and ov) to fellow workers to whom he was under obligation 
for personal service; of Titus 2 Cor. ii. 13; anon. viii. 22; Epaphro- 
ditus, Phil. ii. 25; Timothy, 1 Thes. iii. 2; and the phrase may here 
anticipate the mp. cat éwod adrod of v. 2. 

ovoav [kal] Sidxovoy THs éxkA. AS 7) dd. 7). marks a relation to 8. 
Paul, this phrase marks her relation to the Church : and the form of 
the phrase suggests that dvdxovov implies an official position. If so, 
it is the only mention of this office in N.T. (unless we take 1 Thes. 
iii, 11 in this sense), The next mention is Plin. Hp. x. 96. 8 duabis 
ancillis quae ministrae dicebantur: then later still in the Apostol. 
Constitutions. The existence of such an office cannot be thought 
improbable even at this early stage, in view of the social condition of 
women; ef, 8. H. Against this is the very general use of didKovos 

N2- 
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and diaxovta (ef. 1 Cor. xvi. 15) in this group of Epistles, and the un- 
likelihood that the word would be used in the official sense in this 
passage alone; n. also the similar combination in 1 Thes. iii. 2; ef. 
Ency. Bibl. ‘Deacon’ and Hort Eccles. p. 207 f. On the whole there 
seems to be insufficient reason for taking it officially. So in the 
ordinary sense ‘being also one that ministers to...,” an additional 
ground of commendation. 

ris ékd. ris é&v K. The address of 2 Cor. i. 1 and xv. 26 above 
suggest that there were other Churches in Achaia besides Corinth. 
This was one of them. 

Kevypeais. The seaport of Corinth on its eastern shore; cf. Acts 
xviii. 18, xx. 3. See Introd. p. xi. 

g. mpoodéiyobe. Lk. xv. 2; Phil. ii. 29. 

&flas trav dylwv. In a manner worthy of the saints—as saints 
should. 

mwapacrite, help; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

év 6 dv «.7.d. This suggests that Phoebe was going to Rome on 
her own business, and that 8. Paul used the opportunity of sending 
his letter. 

mpooratis, Only here in N.T.; cf. rpotcrac@a, xii. 8; 1 Thes. v. 
12; 1 Tim. v.17; cf. Witkowski, Ep. Priv. 48. 9, 2b. 9. 4, ‘ protectress.’ 
A word used technically to mean the representative or patron; but 
here to describe the way in which Phoebe ‘looked after’ any who 
wanted her help. 

3—16. Greetings; see Lightfoot, Phil. pp. 171 ff. 8. H. ad loc. 

3. Tiploxav xal’Axddav; cf. Acts xviii. 2,18, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
2 Tim. iv. 19. We first hear of this pair at Corinth, where they were 
found by S. Paul on his first visit and that connexion was formed 
which lasted for the rest of his life. They had then lately come from 
Rome, and presently went with S. Paul to Ephesus, where they 
remained while he went on his way to Jerusalem. At Ephesus they 
were when Apollos arrived, and probably were influential in the small 
Church there, as they put Apollos in the way of full Christian 
teaching. They were there still, or again, when S. Paul wrote 1 Cor., 
certainly nine months, perhaps more than a year, before this Epistle. 
Now they are at Rome, and again some years later (2 Tim.) in the pro- 
vince of Asia. A difficulty has been raised about this frequent change 
of home: and it has been directed against the originality of this passage 
in this place. But, apart from the migratory habits of Jews engaged in 
_ business, it is clear from Acts, 1 Cor. xvi. 19 and this passage that A. 
and P. had given themselves to the work of propagating the Gospel: 
and it is not unreasonable to conjecture that just as they were left 
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behind at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18) to begin the work there and to 
prepare for S. Paul’s return, so they may now have been sent by him 
to Rome to prepare the way for his intended visit; and returned to 
Asia at a later date, perhaps when he himself was released from 
Rome. This conjecture is supported by the fact that S. Paul’s in- 
tention to go to Rome was already formed at least before he left 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 21). It would explain his knowledge of the 
Christians who were at Rome at this time, both of those who seem to 
have centred round these two and of the other groups mentioned. 
For if they went to Rome to prepare for 8. Paul’s visit, they would 
naturally communicate with him as soon as they had got into full 
touch with the Church there. The list of salutations gains much 
_ in naturalness and point, if we can suppose it to have been based on 
information sent by A, and P. And we may see in such a letter from 
Rome the direct occasion of S. Paul’s letter and even in some degree 
the influence which determined its character. (Zahn, Hinl. p. 275, 
also makes this suggestion.) See Introd. p. xiif. 
rods cvvepyovs pov. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii, 25, iv. 3; Col. iv. 11; 
Phm. 24; 1 Thes. iii. 2 (v. 1.): in all cases of sharing in the apostolic 
labours. Jews as they were, they were devoted workers in the Gospel 
with §. Paul, and shared his mission to the Gentiles: see below on 7. 
ai éxx. T. é. 
4. olrwes. ‘For they,’ ‘seeing that they,’ a ground for this 
prominent greeting. 
imp ras . «.7.A. We have no further information about this. 
It may have been either at Corinth or at Ephesus. f 
tréOnkav. In this sense only here in N.T.=* they pledged’ risked, 
ef. Plat. Protag. 318 a (L. and 8.); for the form cf. Thackeray, 23 § 10. 
esxapirré. The only place in the N.T. where the verb or subst. is 
used with a human object (cf. and ct Acts xxiv. 3). 
ar. ai &kA. Tov vay. A unique combination and very significant. 
_ It emphasises their share in carrying the Gospel to the Gentiles, and 
shows the purpose of this elaborate reference to them. maca.. We 
know of P. and A. at Rome, Corinth and Ephesus only. But Corinth 
and E;phesus mean Achaia and Asia : and their influence, direct and 
indirect, may well have gone further. The occasion for gratitude 
~ should not be limited to this special service rendered to S. Paul. 
5. kal mv Kar’ olkov K.r.A, Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. It is natural to 
suppose that as P. and A. had formed a centre at Ephesus they would 
~ also form one at Rome. This phrase suggests that §. Paul had heard 
from them since their arrival at Rome: and this to some extent 
supports the suggestion that they had gone there to prepare the way 
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for him. Some communication from them may have been the direct 
occasion for this letter. Zahn suggests that all the names that follow 
to v. 13 are to be included in this group of Christians, vv. 14, 15 
naming two other groups. This seems probable. 

For the ‘Church in the house’ ef. Col. iv. 15; Phmi 2; Acts xii. 
12; cf. S. H., Lft ad Col. lc. “no clear example of a separate building 
set apart for Christian worship before the third century, though 
apartments in private houses might be specially devoted to this 
purpose”; cf. Hort, Hecles. 117. 

*Eratverov. “Not an uncommon name in inscriptions from Asia 
Minor” $8. H. Zahn suggests that he was an early convert of P. and 
A. at Ephesus and possibly worked under them in their trade, and 
80 accompanied them to Rome. 

Tov ay. pov. This phrase (and below 8, 9) marks of course personal 
intimacy (contrast v. 12). 

amapxy ths A. els Xp. means that he was the first or at least 
among the first converts at Ephesus, therefore of P. and A.; cf. 
1 Cor. xvi. 15. 

6. Maptay. As this name may be either Roman or Jewish, it 
tells us nothing. The v.l. Mapiadu would be decisive. 

qrts...es tpas. It may be questioned whether the reading duds is 
not too difficult to come under the praestat ardua rule. The names 
before and after at least to v. 9 inclusive are all of personal friends 
and some of fellow-labourers of S. Paul. It is unlikely that one who 
was known to him only by report would be included at this point. 
Moreover the selection of one person at Rome as having laboured 
’ much for them is remarkable. If judas be read, the yrs clause here 
is exactly || ofrwes x.7.A. in 7 and brings the name into line with the 

others. But see Introd. p. xxv. 

“ 9, *Av8povicov. A Greek name, used, as so often, by a Jew. . 
Zahn, p. 607 n. 56, remarks that Jewish names are rare in the Jewish 
inscriptions of Italy. This name occurs among members of the 
imperial household, 8. H. 

*Tovvfav. Probably for Junias=Junianus a man’s name, though not — 
a common one. 

Tovs avyyevets pov, i.e. Jews. So 11, 21; cf. ix. 3. 

cvvarxparorous. Cf. Col. iv. 10; Phm. 23. We have no ground 
for identifying the occasion. 

ottivés elowy K.7.A. (1) émionpov=marked men, notable: here of 
course in a good sense; ct Mt. xxvii. 16. Class. both in good and bad 
sense; cf, 3 Mace. vi. 1 (not elsewhere in LXX. of persons). (2) ev 
rois GrooroAots (a) among the apostles sc. of Christ, themselves being 
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reckoned as apostles: so Lft Gal. p. 96n. 1,8. H. ad loc. This is 
the obvious meaning. In that case, according to 8. Paul’s use, they 
must belong to the class which he describes in Gal. i, 17 as rovs mpd 
€uod dmocrédovs. He uses the term to include members of the 
primitive community who had received their commission from the 
Lord Himself, a class not limited to the Twelve (e.g. Barnabas, 
perhaps Silas), S. Paul himself being its latest member (1 Cor. 
xy. 8). (b) Others take it=men of note in the judgment of the 
Apostles (Gif., Zahn). There is no advantage in this rendering, 
- unless it is assumed, wrongly, that A. and J. cannot have been 
apostles. We may conclude then that A. and J. were among 
the earliest preachers of the Gospel, and that they had shared 
§. Paul’s labours, as well as his imprisonment. They are now at 
Rome, and may have been among those who first brought the Gospel 
to Rome, See Introd. p. xxv, Add. Note, p. 225. 

ot—yéyovav év Xp. We should probably supply déarohka 5 = ‘Who 
were made and have been apostles in Christ.’ The form éy Xp. is 
occasioned by the turn of phrase: if he had repeated door. he would 
have written droor. Xpicrod. This is quoted as a clear use of yéyova 
as aoristic; cf. Joseph. c. Apion. 4, 21 ddtyp apbrepov Tis Iewovrrpdrou 
Tuppavldos dvOpwmou yeyovbros qu. Moulton, Prol. p. 146, who quotes 
two instances from papyri, though he doubts the use in N.T.; ef. Dr 
Weymouth ap. 8. H. But we have to note that mpo ¢uod gives a 
mark of time=‘ even Jonger than I’: and the use is || to the case of 
perf. with mda (see Moulton, p. 141). Of. Joh. vi. 25; Mt. xix. 8, 
xxiv. 21; 1 Cor. xiii. 11; Gal. iii. 17; 1 Tim.v. 9. There is no clear 
case of the strictly aoristic meaning of this form in N.T. For the 
form -ay ef. Thackeray, pp. 209, 212 ; Mayser, p. 323 ; Moulton, p. 52: 
of. Col. ii. 1; Acts xvi. 36, and yéyovay, Rey. xxi. 6 only: it is a case 
of the gradual intrusion of the weak aorist form into the perfect and 
strong aorist. 

8. ’Aprdtarov. 8S. H. refer to inscriptions showing that this 
common slave name occurs among the imperial household: but in 
particular, to a chamber in the cemetery of Domitilla, one of the 
earliest of Christian catacombs, containing the name Ameria, in bold 
letters of the end of the first or beginning of the second century. The 
single personal name suggests a slave : the honour of an elaborately 
painted tomb suggests that he was very prominent in the earliest 
Roman Church: the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that it 
is the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity had 
penetrated. into a second great Roman household. See the whole 


note. 
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9. Ovp8aydy. “A common slave name, found among the members 
of the (imperial) household,” 8. H. The name of course tells us 
nothing as to nationality. He may have been a Jew or a Greek. 

Tov ouvepyov jpov. Prob., as S. H., a general description of 
working in the same cause as S. Paul and his companions, not 
necessarily of personal fellowship; cf. Phm. 1 only: elsewhere always 
Mov (v. 8, 21; Phil. it. 25, iv. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 23 (éuds); Phm. 24). 

Zrdxuv. ‘Rare but found in the imperial household,” S. H.; ef. 
Witkowski, Ep. Priv., p. 73. 

10. *ArehAyv. A name borne by Jews; cf. Hor. Sat. 1. v. 100, 
see Lft. : 

Tov Sdxupov év Xp. marks some special difficulty faithfully over- 
come; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x.18; 2 Tim. ii. 15; Ja. i, 12. 

Tous &k tay “ApioroBotAov prob.=Aristobulus, brother of Herod 
Agrippa I., who lived a long time in Rome and was a friend of the 
Emperor Claudius. oi é« +.=some of his slaves, probably now con- 
nected with the imperial household, though treated as a separate 
group; A. being either dead or resident in Palestine. Zahn, ad loc. 
Lft, 8S. H. 

11. ‘Hpwdlwva, Coming between the two groups of slaves, prob. 
belonged to the former: the name suggests a connexion with the 
Herod family. : 

tous ék trav Napkiaoov. N. is reasonably identified with the freed- 
man of that name, powerful under Claudius and put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after Nero’s accession. 8S. H., Lift. 

12. Tpidawav kal Tpupacay, perh. sisters, and belonging to the 
last-named group. The names are found in household inscriptions: 
Tryphaena in one case with Tryphonilla, in another with Tpvpw[y or 
ga]. Zahn, Hinl. pp. 297—8. 

Ilepo(Sa x.7.A. A slave name (not in the household inscriptions) : 
the special emphasis (rijv dy....oNda) indicates some special knowledge 
on 8. Paul’s part, possibly personal, though pov is omitted. 

13. “Potdov «.t.A. The unique epithet (unless cf. 2 Joh. 1, 13) 
suggests that there was some marked peculiarity attending his con- 
version, and the reference to his mother points to personal connection 
with 8. Paul; perh.=Rufus of Mk xv. 21 (Swete’s note). 

14. “Actvkpirov. The two groups of five persons now following 
make it probable that we have here two more centres of Christian life 
in Rome, known to 8, Paul by report, but not otherwise; there are 
no distinguishing epithets. The names are all slave names, many of 
them found among the imperial household. 

ITLarpoBav, abbrev. for Patrobius. 
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‘“Eppav, abbrey. for Hermagoras or other variations on Hermes. 

15. Pidddroyov. The name may suggest the occupation, in the 
secretariat or the record department; cf. Lft, op. cit. p. 177 n. 1. 

*TovMtav. Very common, and esp. in the imperial household. 

Nypéa. Of. S. H. on the association of this name with the early 
history of the Roman Church. 

*Odvprdv = Olympiodorus. 

16. é& oid. aylw. Cfo 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thes. v. 
26; 1 Pet. v. 14 (dyda7s) : earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ in 
the Christian service is in Just. Mart. Apol. 1.65. 8. H. 

at ékkAnola mdocat tod xpirrof. The phrase is unique in 
N.T.: 8. Paul speaks of ai éxx. rv dylwy (1 Cor. xiv. 33), rs Tadarlas 
al. (Gal. i. 2al.), rav €Ovay (v.4), Tod Geod (1 Cor. xi. 16; 2 Thes.i. 4): for 
the inclusion of Xpicrés in the phrase we have only Gal. i. 22; 1 Thes. 
ii. 14: for the relation of Xpucréds to (at éxx.) 4 éxxd, cf. Eph, v. 23 f. 

(1) 6 xptorés in this Ep. emphasises the relation of Christ as 
Messiah to Gentiles as well as Jews (Hort, Hcceles. p. 111, oft vii. 4, 
ix. 3, 5, xv.8 and 7). Hort, l.c., concludes that the phrase refers to 
the Churches of Judea: but the limitation to a single group seems 
quite inconsistent with the emphatic waca:; and he himself gave 
up this view, R. and E. p. 53. v. 4 shows such a limitation; so 
Gal. i. 22; 1 Thes. ii. 14. The force of the phrase seems rather to 
lie in its formal assertion of the equality and unity of all the Churches, 
as equally and together belonging to the Christ, in whom, as truly 
conceived, the ancient barriers are thrown down and mankind is one 
in Gov’s mercy; cf. xi. 25 ff. It is a definite step to the 7 éxxdnola 
of Eph. 

(2) In what sense can S. Paul convey this greeting? “ Doubtless 
8. Paul had information which enabled him to convey this greeting,” 
Hort, R. and E., p. 53. We may however go further. There were in 
his company at Corinth representatives, probably all formally ap- 
pointed (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 19, 23), of many if not of all (cf. Acts xx. 4) of 
the Churches of his own foundation. He may have regarded himself 
or there may have been others in his company who could be regarded, 
as representing the Church in Jerusalem; ef, Igna. Trall. 12 domdfoua 
Uuads dd Dutpvys, dua rats cywrapovcas wor éxxhyalars TOD Geod ; cf. id. 
Magn. 15. The inclusion of the Jewish churches is parallel to the . 
emphasis on his Jewish friends in the above greetings, 

(3) For wdo'a. in emphatic position ef. 1 Cor. vii. 17 and ct 
1 Cor. xiv. 83; 2 Cor. viii, 18, xi. 28. 

17—20. A brief but pointed warning against teachers, who under 
fair seeming introduce divisions and offences. The fundamental 
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strain in the Epistle, the assertion that in the Gospel all men are 
united to each other and to Gop in Christ, has been enforced by the 
long list of greetings, giving detailed and practical point to teaching 
and exhortation. It is natural that before ending S. Paul should 
give a clear and strong warning against those elements in the Christian 
society which tended to establish divisions and to create-or continue 
practices which were the cause of offence. Phil. iii. 18 f. is a close 
parallel, in the general character of the warning following upon the 
exposition of the teaching which the persons indicated endanger, and 
in the immediately added contrast with the true state of Christians. 

17. abeAgol. Cf, xii. 1, xv. 14, 30; Phil. iii. 17. oxomety. ‘Keep 
an eye upon’; cf. Gal. vi. 1; Phil. ii. 4, iii, 17 (for imitation), 

tovs tas 8. «.t.A. These persons are described in quite general 
terms: the warning is based on S. Paul’s own experience in Asia 
Minor and Greece, rather than on any particular information from 
Rome, and may be due to the event described in Acts xx. 3. See 
Introd. p. xi. 

tds 8txorraclas. ‘The divisions’ of which he had had such bitter 
experience and which no Church could be ignorant of; ef. Phil. i. 
15f.; Gal. v. 20; cf. Phil. iii, 18 f. The great instance was the 
attempt to maintain division between Jew and Gentile in the Church: 
subsidiary to this but probably at this time more practically operative 
was the attempt to set up authorities in rivalry to 8. Paul. In both 
cases the effect would be to. establish two rival Churches in every 
locality, and to render nugatory the union in Christ. 

td oKdvdada. Such teachings and precepts as put difficulties in 
the way of the practical exercise of Christian love, reinstating those 
barriers of convention and exclusiveness which had been done away 
in Christ; cf, xiv. 13: 

mapa Hv 88. with ras 5. Kat ra ox.; for éuddere of, Eph. iv. 20; 
Phil. iv. 9 (in a similar connexion). The ‘teaching’ is all the 
instruction which led them to become Christians and informed them 
in what true Christianity consists (éud dere). 

18. ot yop «.7.A, The warning is against men who claimed to be 
true servants of Christ and were not; cf. 2 Cor, xi. 13: therefore 
Judaising Christians, not necessarily themselves originally Jews. 

Ti] €avtov Kola. Cf. Joh. vii. 38; Phil. iii, 19 (metaph. only in 
N.T.)=selfish desires and objects in the widest sense. He does not 
Say éavrots because they are not even serving their own true interests. 

Sud ris xp. The ‘fair speech’ employed by them or characteristic 
of them; ef. Gal. iii. 1, iv.17. 8. H. qu. Jul. Capitol. Pertinaz 18, 
xp. eum appellantes qui bene loqueretur et male faceret, 
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evroylas seems to get a bad meaning here by its connexion with 
xp. S. H. qu. Aesop Fab. 229, p. 150 ed. Av. In N.T. elsewhere 
always of ‘blessing.’ Plat. Rep. 400 p of fine speech, in a good sense. 

Trav &kdkov=simple, guileless, and therefore unsuspicious ; com- 
bined with e370ns Diod. Sic. ap. Wetstein; )(aavofpyos Dio Cass., ib.; cf. 
Prov. i. 4; Heb, vii. 26. §. Paul is careful not to suggest that they 
have as yet any hold upon the Church. 

19. yop justifies his appeal to them and what they had learnt. 

4j—trakoy. Their response to the teaching—obedience; cf. 2 Cor. 
x, 5; above vi. 17; 2 Thes. i. 8. 

ddlixero (only here in N.T.); cf. 1 Thes. i. 8, supra i. 8. This 
would not be a natural form of expression, if 8. Paul was writing 
to a Church with which he was personally acquainted. 

éh iptv. The warning is not due to his distrust of their present 
state, but to apprehension of what the future may bring. 

copots—dkepatovs. Cf. Mt. x. 16; Phil. ii. 15 only; cf. Lft. In 
Polyb. the word=uninfluenced from without (cf. Schweighiuser’s 
Index). So here=admitting no influence for evil. 

20. 6 88 Ocds THs elprjvys. The Gop who gives us our peace which 
these men are breaking up; cf. xv. 33 and xy. 5n. 

ov Darayav. Of. 2 Cor. ii, 5—11, xi. 14. One special work of 
‘the Satan’ is to set men at variance; cf. 1 Thes, ii. 18 and cf. Gen. 
ii, 15?. 

%) xdpis K.t.A, There is no parallel to the position of these words 
before more greetings. For the whole question see Add. Note, p. 233. 

21—23. Greetings from companions. i 

21. Tip. & ovvepyds pov. Cf. on 3. The last we have heard of 
Timothy is in 2 Cor. i. 1. He probably accompanied S. Paul to 
Corinth; unless we detect him in 2 Cor, viii. 18. 

Aovxios. Perh.=Acts xiii. 1, not=Luke (Lucanus, Aovkds). 

‘Idcwy. Cf. Acts xvii. 5—7, 9, the host of S. Paul at Thessalonica: 
he had probably accompanied or preceded S. Paul; ef. 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

Loctwarpos. Cf. Uwmarpos, Acts xx. 4, of Beroea. Was he in 
charge of the contribution from Beroea? 

ot cvyyeveis pov, Cf. v. Tn. 

22. Téprios 6 ypdipas «.7.A. On 8S. Paul’s use of an amanuensis 
of, 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thes. iii, 17. 8. H. 

23. Tatos 6 £ pov. Perh.=1 Cor. i, 14: for & 7. & cf v. 4; 
prob. refers to hospitality exercised by Gaius in Corinth to all 
Christian travellers—not to his house being the place of assembly for 
Corinthian Christians. It is not probable that they had only one 


such place. 
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*"Epacros. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

oixovépos. ‘In civitatibus Graecis saepe commemoratur” Herwerden; 
ef. Dittenberg for Ephesus, Magnesia, Cos; and for Egypt, Pap. Berl. 
al. ; ‘the treasurer.’ 

Kotaptos 6 a8eAdds. S. Paul seems to use this title of men who 
were closely associated with him in his work. Cf. 1 Cor. i.1, xvi. 12; 
2 Cor. i. 1, viii. 22; Eph. vi. 21; Phil. ii. 25 al. 

25—27. It appears from v. 22 that the whole letter was written by 
Tertius from dictation up to this point. We may conclude that 
8. Paul wrote these last verses in his own hand, by way of signature; 
cf. Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thes. iii. 17. 

The doxology forms a conclusion, unique in 8S. Paul’s Epistles, 
the only parallels in Epp. are 2 Peter iii. 18b; Jude 24, 25. For 
other doxologies in 8. Paul, concluding and summarising a section, 
ef. Eph. iii. 20, 21; 1 Tim. i. 17; cf. also 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 21; 
supra xi. 33—36. This doxology sums up, tersely but completely, 
the main conception of the Epistle, and reproduces its most significant 
language. In particular, it is so closely related to i. 1—17 that 
it takes the place of a categorical statement that the description there 
given of 8. Paul’s mission has been justified by the detailed arguments 
of the Epistle. The comparison is drawn out below. 

25. to 8t Svvapéevp—Xpiorod. Cl. i, 16 7d evayyédcov, SUvapus yap 
Geot éorly eis owrnplav. 

ornyplfar. Cf. i. 11—12, of Gop; 2 Thes. ii. 17, iii. 3; 1 Pet. v. 10 
(a near ||). tyds. The need for strengthening is indicated in i. 11, 
xvi. 17—20. ‘The pronouns face each other with an emphasis which 
in such a context is hard to explain till we remember the presaging 
instinct with which 8. Paul saw in the meeting of himself and the 
Roman Christians the pledge and turning point of victory’’; Hort ap. 
Lft, Biblical Essays, p. 325; cf. i. 10f., xv. 29—32.. 

kata vo evayy. Adverbial to dwayévw: xard=as my Gospel 
declares; cf. ii. 16, xi. 28 in both cases with the same special reference 
as here to the inclusion of Gentiles, St Paul’s distinctive Gospel. 

kal 7d Kipvypa “I, Xp. explains 73 ebayyédor, cf. i. 2, 3 evay- 
yédvov Peot—rrepi Tob viod a’tod followed by the two clauses which 
severally correspond to the names Ingots and Xpiorés, and are re- 
capitulated in v. 4 by the full name and title; for «jpuyya cf. ii. 16, 
x, 8—15, xv. 15f.; 1 Cor. i. 21, ii. 4; 1 Tim, iii. 16; ’I. Xp. objective 
genitive. 

Kata amokaduiby «.7.A. This should probably be taken as || cara 
TO edayy., describing in its character what that phrase states 
specifically. Cf. i. 16f., xi. 254.3; 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10. 
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kara, arokddupy verbally =Gal. ii. 2; Eph. iii. 3; but the reference 
is different; nearer in thought is Gal. iii. 93; closest Eph. iii. 5—9; 
Col. i. 263; ef. droxand. i. 17. 

puorryptov. ‘Of a secret’; cf. xi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 1, 710, iv. 1; 
then Eph. i. 9, iii. 3—9, vi. 19 (|| Col.); 1 Tim. iii. 16. The secret is 
the whole purpose of Gop for man’s redemption, formed in and 
ultimately revealed in the Christ, as born of David’s seed and marked 
by the resurrection as Son of God. In the argument of this Epistle, 
the special lesson of that secret, as revealed in Christ, is the union of 
all mankind in Him with Gop, as connected with justification by faith. 
The word has the same bearing in,Eph., Col.: but there the special 
lesgon is the development of this conception of union to illustrate the 
nature and work of the Church as such. In Romans this development 
is not directly treated but the foundation thought is here fully worked 
out. 

xpdvois aiovlors. Of. mpd xpbvww alwvlwy 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2, the 
only occurrences of the combination; cf. dm’ alévos, Lk. i. 70; Acts iii. 
21, xv. 18; Joh, ix. 32. It seems to be a vague expression for an 
indefinitely long time. mpd r&v aldvev 1 Cor. ii. 7, Eph. iii. 9, 11 is 
more definite, but probably not very different in meaning. For the 
dative of extension of time ef. Lk. viii. 29 and epistolary formulae ép- 
pacbal oe etxouar moddots xpivots, Moulton, Prol. 75. 

cervynpévon = droKexpumpevov of 1 Cor. ii. 7, Eph. iii. 9 (=Col. i. 
25). The silence of that long time past is contrasted with the 
utterance of the present; but it was not complete, as the next clause 
shows; cf, 1 Pet. i.12, suprai. 2; Tit.i.2. Tr. by pluperfect—‘which 
had been kept in silence.’ 

26. cavepwiévros. Of. iii, 21 where exactly the same relation 
between the manifestation and the witness of prophets is expressed. 
The secret was manifested in the Person and history of Christ; He is 


the secret of Gop; cf. 1 Cor. i. 24. 
yoy=‘in our day’ as contrasted with the xp. ai.; cf. 1 Pet. i. 12 


(Hort, p. 59), supra v- 11, xi. 30, 31. 

Sid re K.T.A. The te connects yrwp. closely with ¢ay., both in con- 
trast with ceovy. ‘But has in our day been manifested (in Christ) 
and made known.’ The aorists should be translated by perfects. 
Then this clause tersely describes the apostolic preaching (1) in its 
support in the prophets, (2) in its commission from Gop, (3) in its 
direct aim, (4) in its range in the world. 

Sia ypaddv mpod. For dia of. 2 Tim, ii. 2=on the authority of; 
ef. xii. 1, 3n., an extension of the use of da for the means or 
instrument: ef. a slight further extension=under the guidance of 


1 Thes. iv. 14; Heb. iii. 16. 
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ye. tpod. Cf. i. 2, iii. 21. The fact is seen throughout the Epp. 
and Acts; e.g. cc. ix—xi., xv. 4, 9 ff.; of. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Cor. i. 20; 
Lk. i. 70. The particular phrase is unique, and includes all the O.T. 
as all in its degree prophetic, cf. 2 Pet. i. 20. The absence of the 
article emphasises the character of all, rather than any specific 
writing. 

Kat’ émurayry 7. at. 0. corresponds to kAyTds doar. apwptopévos (i. 1) 
and 6 ob éddBouev xdpw Kal doctor (i. 5) but describes the 
authority of all apostolic work=6é.4 amoorbhwy ; cf. 1 Tim. i. 1; 
duit me By 

Tod ai. Ocod. Only herein N.T. In LXX. Gen. xxi. 33; Isa. xxvi. 
4, xl. 28; 2 Macc. i. 25; 3 Mace. vi. 12, viii. 16; for the idea cf. xi. 
33—36; 1 Cor. ii. 7, x. 11; and Eph. iii. 9, 11; Col. i. 26; 1 Tim. i. 
17; 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 2. 

eis drakony mlorews=i. 5 only; cf. xv. 18, xvi. 19; a Pets aceoi 
=to secure an obedience rendered by faith; tm. in this sense only in 
the earlier epistles vi. 17, x. 16; 2 Thes. i. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 15. 

eds mdvra td €0vy. Of. i. 5, xv. 11, xvi. 4; Gal. iii. 8; 2 Tim. iv.17 
and Rev. (saepe) for the whole phrase ; cf. ravzi T@ twioT. 1. kat’H. 
i. 16. 

yvopurGévros. Cf. ix. 22, 23; 1 Cor. xv. 1; Eph. vi. 19. 

27. povw. Cf. iii. 30 where the ‘singleness’ of Gop is the basis of 
the universality of the Gospel, as here. See note ad loc. For p-6vos 
ef. Joh. v. 44, xvii. 3; 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 15. (in a similar connexion) ; 
Jude 25. 

gobo. Cf, xi. 33: specially of the wisdom which orders in detail 
the age-long and world-wide purpose. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 21—30; ii. 7; 
Eph. iii. 10; Col. ii. 3. 

Gg. To Gop as Gop, sole and supreme Creator and Dispenser of 
all His wondrous dealings with men. 

Sid °I. Xp. As through Him Gop has manifested Himself to men, 
so through Him returns the due acknowledgment from man to Gon; ef. 
i, 8, vii, 25. : 

4 Sdga K.T.A. Ch xi, 36. 


Note on Texr. 


1. xvi. 20. The Benediction, 

The case is stated by 8. H. thus: 

‘““NABC Orig.-lat. have a benediction at v. 21 only. 

DEFG have one at v. 24 only. 

L Vulg. clem. Chrys. and the mags of later authorities have it in 
both places. 
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P has it at v, 24 and after v. 27. 

The correct text therefore has it at v. 21, and there only; it was 
afterwards moved to a place after 24 [presumably as in any case the 
more natural place] which was in some MSS very probably the end of 
the Hpistle [e.g. FG], and in later MSS, by a natural conflation, 
appears in both.” 

Zahn holds that both benedictions are original, the slightly different 
form of the second (+ Xpiorod and wayrwr) justifying the repetition. 

2. xvi. 27. @ om. B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat., ins. rel. exc. avrg 
P. 31, 54. 

The strongest argument for retaining @ is the difficulty of the reading, 
and the consequent unlikelihood of its invention. But this principle 
must not be pressed to the adoption of an all but impossible reading. 
With @ we can only explain on the assumption of a very awkward 
anacoluthon. Zahn and Weiss defend this by referring to the strong 
emotion, with which this passage is written. But even so this is not 
a natural anacoluthon; there is no parenthesis or interruption of 
thought; the sentence is regularly and strongly constructed up to 
Xpiorod, and throughout it is obvious that itis to end with 7 ddéa; after 
the participial clauses, the dative has come, picking up 7g duvapyéry 
and resuming the whole thought (uévw cope); then dia Inc. Xp. again 
makes us expect 7 dda, and cannot be connected with anything that 
has gone before: no amount of emotion could justify the insertion of @ 
here, between the words that are crying for 7 défa, and % dédéa itself. 
It is a sheer though early blunder due to the frequent occurrence of 
the combination ¢ 4 5éfa. There is a closely similar case in Mart. 
Polycarp. xx. 2 (qu. by Weiss but with the wrong reading), Tw Oe 
Suvapévyy avras duds elowyayey év TH adrod xdpire Kal Swpeg els Thy 
alévioy avrod Bacidelay dia Tod madds avrod Tod povoryevois "Inood 
Xpio rod SbEa, Tiuh, Kpdros, weyaroovry els rovs alévas. Here q 7) are in- 
serted by two MSS before dé (Lightfoot, Ap. Fathers 11. § ii. p. 983). 
Further, Jude 24, 25, clearly modelled on this passage, supports the 
omission of @; and even in Jude 8* am. and apparently aeth. insert 


@ before 66a. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


A. ovvednois, c. Ui. 15. 


The word is found only in the Pauline writings (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., 
1 and 2 Tim., Tit., 1 Pet., Heb.) except [Joh. viii. 9], and Acts xxiii. 1, 
xxiv. 16 (speeches of §. Paul). The verb (c¥vouda) only in 1 Cor. iy. 4. 
In the LXX. it occurs only in Wisdom xvii. 11 (R.V. conscience), 
Hecles. x. 20 (R.V. heart), and perhaps Sir. xlii. 18 (R.V. knowledge). 
The verb, Job xxvii. 6; Lev. v. 1; 1 Mace. iv. 21; 2 Mace, iv. 41. 
The two passages which make clear the use of the word are Job l.c., 
ov ovvoida éuavT@ dromra mpdéas, and Wisdom l.c., rovnpla...det mpoc- 
elope Th xarera owvexonévn TH cuverdioe. In both these passages 
it is the state of mind which is conscious of certain actions in their 
moral aspects. 

The customary meaning of the substantive follows the use of the 
verb. avvodd rwl r.=to be privy to the action of another; ocwvouda 
€uaur@ 7 or 7. mpdéas=to be privy to an action or thought of my 
own; but, as a man in general cannot help being privy to his own 
thoughts and actions, the phrase is used with the special meaning of 
the recognition or feeling of the character, and especially the moral 
character, of one’s own thoughts or actions. So we get first the 
simple meaning, the feeling or’ knowledge that we have done or 
thought certain things imputed to us, and, secondly, the more definite 
meaning, the feeling or knowledge that such thoughts or actions are 
right or wrong. This feeling can be appealed to as a witness to 
character, either by the man himself appealing to his self-consciousness 
in support of a statement, or by others appealing to the man’s own 
consciousness of himself. So Wisdom xvii. 11, R. V. ‘ Wickedness, 
condemned by a witness within, is a coward thing, and being pressed 
hard by conscience (rp ovverdjoe:) always forecasts the worst lot,” the 
consciousness of being wrong makes a coward of the man. Here the 
conscience or consciousness is an incorruptible witness before whose 
evidence the man trembles. Cf. Polyb. xvii1. 26. 13, ovdels otrws udprus 
orl hoBepds odre Kariyopos Sewds ds 4 otveois  éyKaTouKo0oa Tais 
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exdorwy Wuxats, where the last phrase=7% cuveldnois. It is rather as a 
witness than as a judge that 4 cuveldyo.s is regarded in ordinary 
Greek use : and it is only as a witness that it is appealed to in N. T. 

In Romans the word occurs three times, ii. 15, ix. 1, xiii.5. Inii. 15 
and ix. 1 it is used of a man’s knowledge of himself, his motives and 
thoughts, called as a witness to his true character. Inii. 15 the Gentiles’ 
self-consciousness, knowledge of their own minds, witnesses to their 
possession, in a sense, of law, and so confirms the evidence of their 
acts. In ix. 1 §. Paul’s knowledge of himself, as controlled by the 
Holy Spirit, witnesses to the pain and distress he feels for Israel, and 
confirms the witness of the assertion which he makes as in Christ. 
In xiii. 5 there is no idea of witness, but the consciousness of their 
own motives and feelings as shown in the fact that they willingly pay 
tribute, is appealed to as an argument for obedience. 

Closely parallel to Rom. ix. 1 is 2 Cor. i, 12, where the conscious- 
ness of motive is alleged as a witness to the truth of his confident 
assertion. 

With xiii. 5 may be grouped the passages in which an epithet is 
attached (Acts xxiii. 1, dya6%, xxiv. 16, dwrpéoxoros; 1 Tim. i. 5, 19, 
1 Pet. iii. 16, 21, dya6); 1 Tim. iii. 9, 2 Tim. i. 3, xadapd. Cf. 
Heb. ix. 14, cadapre? ryv cuveldnow; Heb. xiii. 18, cad; Heb. x. 22, 
movnpd). In all these passages it is clear that the word indicates the 
self-consciousness which includes good or bad contents, as matter of 
feeling and experience, as simply a matter of self-knowledge, without 
any direct thought of judgment. So 1 Pet. ii. 19, dua cuveldnow 
cod, a remarkable phrase, seems to mean, owing to a feeling of or 
about Gop, bringing Him as it were into the field of conscious 
motive. This feeling or consciousness can be dulled by evil courses 
(1 Tim. iv. 2; Tit. i. 15). External ordinances leave it untouched 
(Heb. ix. 9), but it can be cleansed (Heb. ix. 14, x. 21, 22). 

In 2 Cor. iv. 2, v. 11 the Apostle appeals, for the recognition of his 
claim, to the conscious experience (cuveldycxs) which others have 
acquired of his character and life, their inner knowledge of him; in 
this use wo have the substantival form of the verbal phrase ovvodd 
ryt rt. And it is possible that we have the same use in 1 Cor. x. 28, 
29, where the cvvetdnows may=the weak brother’s knowledge of and 
feeling about the acts of the strong. 

In 1 Cor. viii. 7—12 we have the remarkable epithet dacGevjs, 
where if we translate cuveldjors as ‘gonscience,’ we have the paradox 
of calling a sensitive conscience weak, We can hardly get a nearer 

translation here than ‘feelings.’ The man ‘feels’ that to eat eldwdd- 
dura is wrong. This ‘feeling’ cannot be justified by reason ; it is 
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due to association (77 ow7Gelg gws dpre Tod eiSédov), and he cannot 
shake it off: it is called ‘weak,’ because in it the man is not really 
master of himself, The argument of the passage is directed to 
gaining from the strong a tender consideration for those who are in 
this weak state of feeling. It is a pity that the true character of 
many ‘conscientious objections’ of the present day is obscured by 
their association with our modern term ‘conscience,’ when they 
should be really described as cuveldnois dcdevis. 

On the whole, then, we may say that in the N. T., as in common 
Greek use, cuveldnors describes rather a state of consciousness, than a 
faculty or act of judgment: some uses of the word ‘conscience’ 
correspond to this meaning of cuveldnois ; but in more cases than not 
the meaning will be adequately given by such renderings as ‘con- 
sciousness,’ ‘ self-knowledge,’ or even simply ‘ heart.’ 


B. ON y. 13. 


The usual interpretation takes dyp.’ véuov = till the Mosaic law 
was given, and understands S. Paul to deny that sin could be 
imputed in the full sense to those who were ignorant of that 
law: consequently rdvres juaprov is regarded as=all men sinned 
in Adam. It cannot be denied that this interpretation is highly 
strained; but the extreme complexity of the passage might be 
taken to excuse that, if two further objections did not arise: (1) By 
supplying é& 7@ Addu with zw. 7. we assume the omission by 
the writer of words essential to the understanding of the passage ; 
(2) by taking dype vduov=until the Mosaic law was given, and 
making the consequent assumption that sin was not imputed to 
Gentiles till they were aware of the Mosaic law (for the inter- 
pretation must extend so far), we make S. Paul say here that sin 
could not be imputed to the Gentiles, including Adam and the 
Patriarchs up to Abraham, because they had no law. But this is _ 
in direct contradiction with one main argument of the preceding 
chapters, and of course with the whole teaching as to the sinful 
state of Gentiles. I should further urge that for this meaning 
here the article would be indispensable before vouov, as there is 
a specific reference to the Mosaic law as and when given. The 
interpretation given in the notes involves the difficulty (which I do 
not minimise) of translating dy. vduov=so far as there was law. 
dxpt is used frequently of time and place (Acts xx. 4, al.): the gen. 
expresses generally the point of time or space reached ; but sometimes 
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expresses also the interval before that point is reached; ef. dypu 
kaipov, for a season (Lk. iv. 13; Acts xiii. 11); dype ravrys ris Auepas 
w. perfect (Acts xxiii. 1), dps rovrov rod Nbyou w. imperfect (Acts xxii, 
22). The extension of meaning to=just in the degree that law, 
so far as there was law and no further, seems justifiable. If this 
meaning can be taken, then a\\d éBaol\evoer x.7.d. goes closely with 
au. ovK é\Noyarat, aS an indication that the punishment of sin being 
in evidence sin itself must have been there. —xal émi «.7.\. brings out 
the fact that the sin was not on all fours with that of Adam, so 
making explicit the restriction hinted in dypc vduou, the unlikeness 
consisting in the fact that Adam sinned against a positive revealed 
command, men in general sinned against the internal law of a 
conscience, enlightened, if only partially. This interpretation is in 
strict agreement with the view put forward in the early chapters, 
and does not make §S, Paul say anything but what he says ex- 
plicitly. 


C.  vopos. 


vdpos and 6 vopos. 

Gifford, Introd. pp. 41—48; 8. H. p. 58; Lft, Gal. ii, 19, iv. 5; 
Hort, R. and E. pp. 24, 25. 

Two questions have to be answered: (1) what was St Paul’s con- 
ception of law? (2) what distinction is made by the presence or 
absence of the article? 

(1) It is obvious that 8. Paul’s conception of law was derived 
primarily from his experience of the law of Moses, with the accretions 
of Pharisaic tradition (cf. iii. 17—20). Law was for him the expres- 
sion of the Will of Gop in application to the conduct of man, as 
revealed to Moses and embodied in the written law and its authorised 
interpretations, The experience of his own religious growth, probably 
even before he became a Christian, threw into strong emphasis two 
characteristics of this revelation. First, that it put before man an 
exalted ideal of duty; the law was holy, righteous and good. 
Secondly, that neither in the law itself, nor in his own nature, could 
he discover any power which enabled him to fulfil the law. The law, 
in fact, was essentially an external standard, embodying declarations, 
apprehensible by man, of what was right; but not an internal power 
providing or imparting the ability to do what was right. To a nature 
which was capable of appreciating this standard, but did not find in 
itself the power nor even an unmixed desire to attain it, the result 
was that law produced a sense of sin, and a despair of righteousness, 
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an almost hopeless lack of correspondence between the conduct of man 
and the Will of Gop. To this experience the revelation of Christ 
came as a moral and spiritual revolution. The fundamental meaning, 
from the point of view of conduct or ethics, of that revelation was, 
that in Christ is offered to man not merely a new standard of know- 
ledge or conduct, but a new power of action. The spiritual life, seen 
in Jesus, as man, crucified and ascended, is offered directly to man 
as a reinforcement of his own higher intelligence and will through 
the living union of man with the ascended Christ. It is a reve- 
jation of spirit, communicated to spirit, enabling man to live as 
a spiritual being. Its primary condition, on the part of man, is trust, 
the realisation, in act as well as in consciousness, of personal and 
vital dependence upon Gop through Christ. It is therefore, in the 
fullest sense, a complete deliverance from the sense of sin and despair 
of righteousness, which the bare knowledge of the law had produced : 
it supplies the power of which the law terribly emphasised the want. 

Such were the conclusions of personal experience. But, further, 
from his Jewish training (cf. Giff. p. 436), S. Paul had already con- 
ceived of the Gentile state as also under law. They too had received 
an expression of the divine will, in manifold application to the conduct 
of life; a universality of law to which the universality of the new 
revelation corresponded. And this wide conception of the range of 
law led to the emphasising of the general aspect of law, in distinction 
from its special embodiment for Jews in the Mosaic code. And, in 
both cases, the same essential characteristic comes out. Law is for 
the Gentile too an external standard, not carrying with it the inner 
Spiritual power of framing conduct according to its demands. The 
description then of the natural state of man under law is common 
to Jew and Gentile. The penetrating analysis of the experience of 
the Jew is typical of all men, as possessed of moral consciousness. 

Two further points require to be stated. First this revelation in 
law was not properly twofold. In both cases law is the expression of 
Gop’s will; the Mosaic law is only a more complete, clear and lofty | 
expression: the law given, in conscience, to the Gentiles is on the 
same lines, but less complete. Consequently, in a certain sense, the 
Mosaic law was regarded as binding upon all men. This explains 
some of 8. Paul’s language, and also the insistence of the Judaisers 
on enforcing the law. 

In the second place, it is not to be supposed that S. Paul denies to 
the pre-Christian world all power of doing Gon’s will. It is clear 
(from ii. 14 al.) that he recognised a righteousness among Gentiles, 
and of course among Jews. The point of his argument is, that this 
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righteousness was due, not to law, but to faith, in real though ele- 
mentary activity. This is elaborately argued in the case of Abraham 
and his case is shown to be typical both for Jews and Gentiles 
(iv. 12, 16 f.; cf. Mt. viii 11; Jo. viii. 39). The argumentation.of 
c, vii. is, in a certain degree, abstract (cf. Introd. p. xli); it isolates, 
for the moment, the one influence upon man provided by law, in 
order to bring out the exact measure and character of that influence ; 
it does not deny the other influences by which Gop has, in all ages 
and places, kept not only the knowledge of His will alive but also the 
actual fulfilment of it. 

(2) Bearing these considerations in mind, we can answer the 
second question briefly. The distinction between véuos and 6 véduos 
depends on the ordinary rules of the article. Generally ; 5uos, without 
the article, means law as such, without consideration 0” any particular 
form in which it may be known or embodied. It refers to the 
character of law, not to its particular mode or occasion. On the 
other hand 6 véuos means the particular law, which either ordinary 
experience, or the context in which it occurs, would bring to the mind 
of the hearer or reader. It follows, that véu0s without the article 
may refer to the Mosaic law, but, when it does, will refer to it in its 
character of law, rather than in its derivation from Moses (e.g. iv. 13). 
On the other hand, 6 véuos, while naturally and generally in S. Paul’s 
use referring to the Mosaic law, may refer to some other law which is 
for the moment under consideration (e.g. vii. 3). Within these 
general rules, the interpretation in any particular passage must be 
determined by the context. 

On the very peculiar uses in iii. 27, vii. 21, viii. 2, see notes. 


D.  dpaprla. 


Cf. Davidson, 0. 2. Theology, pp. 203f.; Westcott, Epp. Joh. 
pp. 37 ff. Kennett, Interpreter, July, 1910. 

This word is used as the most general name for sin in itself and in 
allits forms. The original suggestion of ‘missing’ an aim or a way, 
contained both in the Hebrew (Davidson J.c.) and the Greek may be 
detected in such a phrase as iii. 23. But the word has got its full 
meaning from use. It includes deéBea, dduKla, dvoula, TapdrTwma, 
Kaxdy moeiy, mpdooew, épydgerdat. It is antithetic in its full range 
to dtxaootvn, as applied to men. 

Pwo uses of the word must be distinguished. (1) It describes a 
state or condition in which men are, although it does not properly 
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belong to human nature as meant by Gop. (2) It describes parti- 
cular acts and habits in which men choose what is wrong rather than 
what is right. 

{1) This use is found only in S. John (Ev., 1 Ep.) and S. Paul (Rom., 
land 2 Cor., Gal., 2 Thes. (v.1.) only). In §. Paul the use occurs twice 
in Gal. (ii. 17, iii. 21), twice in 1 Cor. (xv. 56), once in 2 Cor. (v. 21), 
and 2 Thes. (ii. 3.v.1L). On the other hand it occurs more than forty 
times in Rom. (in ce. iii., v., vi., Vii., viii.), in 8. John Ey. six times, 
in 1 Joh. five times (i. 8, iii. 4, 5, 8, 9). 

(2) This use is found in Evy. Syn., Joh. (4), Acts, S. Paul (in 
above Epp. (7), in Eph., Col., 1 Thes., Past. (6)), Heb., James, 1 and 
2 Pet., Rev. 

This second use is reinforced by the occurrences of éuapravw, as well 
as by dudprnua and other substantives which are more or less synony- 
mous. The verb naturally is used of sinful acts and habits only ; and 
always of the direct action of the man himself. In vy. 12 indeed it 
has been thought by some that a qualification such as év Addu must 
be introduced, but this is quite unwarrantable, See note. 

The explanation of this distribution is that S. Paul in this section 
of the Romans and S. John (both Ey. and 1 Ep.) treat of sin in itself, 
as in some sense distinguished from particular sinful acts and habits: 
and they alone do so. 

We will consider (1) in a little more detail, in relation to these 
chapters of Rom. According to it, sin is regarded as a principle or 
power, in itself external to and alien from man, but intruded into the 
world by an act of man (v. 12) and gaining authority and establishing 
a hold over man’s nature (v. 21, vi. 12, 14, 17), owing to the character 
of that nature, as composed of cap and voos or rvedua (vii. 15f.). 

It is important to distinguish between the two stages of treatment. 
First, the fact of the presence and power of sin, its true relation to 
human nature, and the means of escape, are treated as matters of 
general experience, historically whether (cc. i—iii. summed up in - 
yv. 12—21) of mankind in general or of the personal experience of 
Christians (vi.). Secondly, in c. vii. 7—viii. 11 the examination of the 
case is pursued by way of analysis of a single experience, in order 
to bring out, psychologically, the real nature of this experience of 
sin. 

In the former passages the universality, power and effect of sin are 
elaborated. In the latter what we may call the rationale of sin is 
explained, as it occurs in man, In neither case is there any treat- 
ment of the existence or meaning of evil in itself. We are dealing at 
no point with the metaphysical problem, but throughout with the 
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moral problem. This is made clear in a very remarkable manner, 
when we observe that S. Paul seems constantly to be on the verge of 
personifying sin, but never does so (cf. 8. H. p. 145 f.). Considering 
that he undoubtedly believed in a power and powers of evil, this is 
most noteworthy. He would seem to abstain from any such reference 
because he wishes to concentrate the whole attention on man’s 
responsibility and to exclude all secondary considerations whether of 
a metaphysical or other character, (Contrast 1 Joh. iii, 8—11; 
Ry. Joh. viii. 41, 44 f.) This is in accordance with the main object 
of these chapters, to bring out the universality and urgency of man’s 
need which Gop meets by the power and the universality of the 
Gospel. Cf. Hort on James i. 14 (p. 24). 

This emphasis on the responsibility of man for sin is most remark-: 
able in y. 12, the beginning of the most obscure passage in the whole 
treatment. There we are told, one man was the cause of sin coming 
into the world, and death through sin; but the spread of death to all 
is made to depend on the fact that each and all at one time or another 
sinned (mdyres fuaprov). It is not the sharing in but the repetition 
of the original act which brings all under the same doom of death. 
The statement is all the more significant, because it would be fully in 
accordance with the most prominent strain of O. T. thought to repre- 
sent men as being under doom of death owing to the one sin, not 
because they were themselves guilty but because in them their first 
forefather was still being punished (Davidson, op. cit. p. 220). This 
idea is repudiated in the text almost in get terms; and the indi- 
vidualistic morality of the later prophets is explicitly adopted. The 
universality of sin, an assumption made in full accordance with O.T., 
is not regarded as being merely an universal liability to sin, but as an 
universal commission of sins. (So i. 18, iii, 23.) So in v. 14 actual 
sin is not denied in regard to any men, but only exact correspondence 
in character of the actual sins of some with the transgression of 
Adam. And so too in ¢. Vii. the psychological analysis of man’s 
nature, which is undertaken to show how he gins, shows sin to be in 
each the neglect to do what he knows to be right (cf. i. 18 0). 

What then is the connexion between Adam and other men which 
is indicated in v. 12—21? And what is the line of analogy between 
on of men to Christ? Probably the true 


that relation and the relati 
answer to these questions is that S, Paul does not give an answer in the 


gense in which we ask the questions. He is not in fact presenting a 
theory but appealing to acknowledged facts. Adam’s act was the 
beginning of sin: owing to that act Adam died; and all died, because 
all sinned (12—15). The only hint of the nexus here is in the phrase 
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(v. 19) rod évds dvOpbrov. This suggests that there is a connexion 
with Adam in natural humanity, as there is a connexion with 
Christ in regenerate humanity. But the latter connexion does not 
attain a moral value without an act of each man, and we must 
conclude that neither does the former connexion assume a moral 
value without an act of each man. In accordance with this. 
conclusion, v. 20 reminds us (cf. 14, vii. 9) that the single act of 
Adam’s fall would not have been repeated, had not law, in whatever 
form, come within men’s experience. All we can conclude is that 
there is a connexion of nature: and that in each man this nature, 
when in face of the knowledge of good and evil, fails as Adam failed. 
This failure is a matter of fact and observation, not explained by any 
‘theory. If we ask, what would have happened, in 8. Paul’s view, if 
Adam had not sinned, we can only answer that S. Paul does not 
ask or answer the speculative question. He gives no theory: he 
merely elicits the facts as they appeared to him. 

When we pass to the psychological treatment of ¢. vii. 7—viii. 11 
(cf. vii. 5), we find ourselves in presence of a distinction which has 
not been made explicitly in the preceding chapters, the distinction 
between odpt and mvetua. And it is important to observe that odpé is 
used throughout the passage, not in its simple sense of human nature, 
as through its physical element transitory and perishable, but in the 
sense in which it admits of-moral predications. 8. Paul describes 
himself as cdpxwos, of a fleshly nature; and this is immediately sup- 
plemented by rempapuévos td Thy duapriay. Flesh is @ source in him 
of action, and, being under the dominion of sin, prompts to wrong 
action, It does not cover his whole being, though it dominates it. 
There is behind all an ego (17) which resists its promptings, in 
sympathy with the good which the vods apprehends, though it is not 
strong enough to carry it out. Itis this ego which, in spite of the 
domination of the odpé, still preserves the knowledge of and the will 
to good. It is in fact the rve0ua which, when reinforced by the power _ 
of the life which is of and in Christ, asserts its supremacy, defeats sin 
in its stronghold, and makes the man free from the policy and power 
of the ‘ fleshly’ element (viii. 1—11). 

On this we observe in the first place that this analysis is under- 
taken in order to bring out the real function and character of law. 
Man’s constitution properly understood shows how law, being itself 
spiritual, holy, righteous and good, may yet be an occasion of sin. 
And the reason is shown to lie in the actual behaviour of man in the 
face of the knowledge of law, not in the nature of law itself. But the 
transference of the sinful character from law to man necessitates 
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further consideration of the nature of man. It might be supposed 
that man was essentially sinful. This is shown not to be the case. 
Sin is due not to man’s nature in itself and therefore necessary, but 
to the play of the elements of that nature among themselves, to the 
domination of the transitory and perishable nature (odpt) over that 
element by which man is essentially man and inwardly related to 
Gop (veda), or, to put it the other way, to the failure of that in 
man, which should rule, to establish its rule. The analysis repre- 
sents that domination as complete, as far as action goes; but not 
complete so far as to extinguish the higher element. And this state 
is unnatural, in the truest sense: for it is the result of a passing 
under the power of sin (14). Why and how this comes about, 
S. Paul does not indicate; he describes it wholly by metaphors 
(dméxrewev, mempapévos, évorkovor, dvriorparevdpevov) ; he again gives 
no theory; he describes the fact, which he experiences, of the double 
forces at work in a man’s consciousness. There is the knowledge of 
good, there is the wrong act, there is the sense of sin and helpless- 
ness: there is again the reinforcement of the spirit by the Christ 
and the change of balance. Sin is man’s own act and yet not his 
true act: yet as his act ib becomes a power dominating him by the use 
of what is truly part of himself. The whole process is within his own 
experience (vii. 5, 9, 14 f). The sin which dwells in him is his 
own sin. In regard to ‘flesh,’ the flesh is not in itself sinful (v. 9) 
but neither is it in itself good; it is neutral till the man begins 
to use it, with the knowledge given by law: but just because it 
is neutral, it is not easily malleable to the uses of the spirit; the man 
lets it engross his activity, in contradiction to such uses, and becomes 
not only ‘flesh’ but ‘fleshly’ ; the uses of the flesh supplant the uses 
of the spirit; and this disproportion or false relation, false to man’s 
true nature, is the state of sin. Consequently, sin is still originally 
and essentially due to man’s own act; it does not characterise flesh 
till an act of the kind has been committed : and when man’s spirit is 
so far renewed and reinforced that its habitual actions are changed 
and reversed, the flesh itself becomes, even with its present limita- 
tions, no longer the field of sin but an instrument of the spirit; of. 
vi. 12, viii. 11. 

In regard to this passage as a whole, the question is asked whether 
§. Paul is here giving his own experience or dramatising in his own 
person what he,conceives to be the general experience of men. 
There can be but one answer. The personal element is too definite, 
too sustained, and even too passionate, to allow the hypothesis of 
mere imagination, But even so there are two observations to be 
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made. First the analysis of a personal experience is so far akin 
to the poetic dramatisation of common human experience, that 
both, if they are true and deep enough, carry us down to the funda- 
mental facts and elements of human nature, which are common. 
The experience here analysed is typical just because it is so intensely 
and veraciously personal. Secondly, we are not to assume that in 
this analysis 8. Paul is giving us the whole even of his pre-Christian 
experience. It is not his object to exhaust the account of himself, 
but to show his particular experience of the relation of law and sin. 
It is wrong to conclude that he could recognise in his pre-con- 
version life nothing but sin. As in Gentiles (ii. 15) and in Abraham 
and his true descendants (iv. 16 f.), so in himself he would recognise 
the presence, in its degree, both of the working of Gop’s Spirit and of 
the response of faith, the testimonium animae naturaliter Christianae. 
What he gives us here is not an exhaustive account, but a description 
of the dominant character of his religious life before his conversion, 
and, undoubtedly, a very real and awful experience. 

What conception, then, does S. Paul mean to convey by ‘sin’ as a 
power or influence? It seems to follow, from the above examination, 
that it is the conception of sin as a habit, formed by a succession of 
acts and seeming to acquire, and indeed acquiring for our experience, 
a control and mastery over a man, such as might be exercised by an 
external power. It comes to~be felt as a power which holds man 
under bondage. And it is this feeling which S. Paul expresses by the 
metaphors, Baoievew, Sovdela etc. But he does not go on to account 
for it, beyond the testimony of experience. He assumes its uni- 
versality, asa matter of common acknowledgment. He describes its 
character in such a way as to connect it with the action of the human 
will. He shows its operation, in the springing up of a wrong relation 
between the two main elements in human nature. And the deduc- 
tions he draws are the necessity for man in the first place of forgive- 
ness and justification and in the second place of the re-creation of, or 
communication of a new life to, his spirit, and through his spirit to 
his whole nature. Beyond these limits he does not go. 


E. Qévaros IN CC. V., VI, VIL 


The use of this word and its cognates, in these chapters, is a 
striking instance of 8S, Paul’s method. He passes without hesi- 
tation from one meaning to another. In ec. y. 12—21 the sense 
seems always to be that of natural death. In oc. vi. it is used of the 
death of Christ upon the cross, of the death to sin in baptism, of 
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natural death or perhaps spiritual (16, 23); in ¢, vii. 1—3 of natural 
death; 4,6 of death to the former state of sin under law; 9 ff. of 
spiritual death in sin. There is no attempt to harmonise these 
various meanings; the context alone decides between them in each 
cage. And in some cases, as the notes have shown, it is by no means 
easy to decide. The natural and the spiritual are too closely inter- 
woven, not only in 8. Paul’s thought but in common religious 
experience. It is interesting to notice that the metaphorical or 
spiritual use of the term is rare in 8. Paul’s other epistles (2 Cor. ii. 
16, iii. 7(?), 2 Cor. v. 15; Gal. ii. 19; Col. ii. 20, iii. 3; 1 Tim. v. 6; 
ef. vexpés, Eph. ii.5; Col. ii. 18; Col. iii. 5 only), and paralleled only in 
8. John (1 Jo. iii. 14, v. 16, 17; Ev. v. 24, viii. 51 only) and perhaps 
James i, 15. 


1S 8-e, 45), 


& dv emi wdvrov Ceds cddoyynTds els Tods aidvas apt. 


The insertion of the participle throws emphasis on 6...é7! mdvrwy and 
shows that it must be taken as subject and @cds as in apposition. Other- 
wise we should expect 6 éml rdyrwy Oebs. ért rdvrwy implies not mere 
superiority (which seems never to be indicated by ém with gen.) but 
authority and government, = He who is supreme governor of all things, 
a periphrasis for xipios. mdvrwy is probably neuter and refers to the 
whole process, in sum and in detail, of the ordered government and dis- 
pensations of the ages. The only other occurrence of ém mdvrwy in 
N.T.is in Eph. iv. 6. The question, therefore, whether the phrase can 
be applied to 6 xpiords depends not on any strict parallel, but on the 
analogy of the use of «vpios: for this ef. x. 9 with 12; 1 Oor. xii. 3; 
Phil. ii. 10, 11; and esp. 1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph, iv. 5; and generally the 
application of «ipios, with its O.T. associations, to Christ; see Hort, 
1 Pet. p. 30f. It still remains open to question whether S. Paul 
would name, as an attribute of the Christ, the management of the 
dispensations; Heb. i. 3 (pépwv k.7.d.) is only partly paralleled 
by Col. i. 17; and S. Paul himself seems to reserve this function of 
providential government to Gop as creator. The term xvptos seems 
to be applied to Christ rather as sovereign over the present dispen- 
sation, than as the director of all the dispensations, the Son being 
the agent of the operations of the Father: cf. xvi. 25, 26. It was pro- 
bably some such consideration as this that led Hort to say (Appendix, 
ad loc.) that the separation of this clause from 6 xp. T. x. o. ‘ alone 
seems adequate to account for the whole of the language employed.” 
Neither $8, H. nor Giff. elucidate this point. The question is not 
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whether the term eds as predicate or the verbal evdoynrés would be 
used of Christ by 8S. Paul (there is strong evidence for an affirmative 
answer); but whether he would assign to Him this function of deity. 
It is to be observed that it is generally agreed that the form of the 
phrase 6 dy émt wdvrwy throws the stress exactly on this function. 
These considerations point to a separation of this clause from the 
preceding; cf. 1 Clem. xxxii. 2. 

Two questions remain: (1) is the insertion of the clause, if 
separated from the preceding, natural in the context? (2) does the 
run of the whole sentence allow of such separation? 

As regards (1) the immediate context deals with Gon’s dispensation 
to and through Israel suggested by the strange paradox that the 
dispensation of the Gospel, expounded in the preceding chapters and 
in full climax in ch. viii., finds Israel alien. That the Gospel should 
have been prepared for in Israel, and that in spite of Israel’s 
opposition the Gospel should now be in full course in its compre- 
hensive universality, are both the results of Gop’s government or 
management of the dispensations: it is not unnatural that when 
the climax of the description of Israel’s past has been reached, while 
the climax of ch. viii. is still in mind, 8. Paul should turn to bless 
Him who directs and orders all, Gop worthy to be blessed for ever. 
The emphatic position and phrasing of 6 dy éml rdyrwy suits the 
turn of thought exactly. Nor is this assumption out of place here, 
in view of the great sorrow spoken of in v. 2 (as Giff.) : that sorrow 
does not even for a moment suspend 8. Paul’s trust in the just and 
merciful government of Gop. 

(2) It is no doubt true that the change of subject is abrupt: but 
it is of the very nature of an interjectional ascription to be abrupt : 
and the formal abruptness is compensated by the naturalness of the 
interjection. 

Two further points require to be noticed. (1) It is argued that 
in ascriptions of blessing <vAoynrés always comes first in the gen- 
tence. But no order of words is so fixed that it cannot be changed 
for emphasis’ sake: and the emphasis on 6 dv ém rdvruwy is amply 
sufficient to account for the order here; cf. Ps. lxvii. (Ixviii.) 2 LXX. 
(2) It is argued that 7d card cdpxa requires the statement of the 
other side of the nature of the Christ. But this argument ignores 
the reason for the mention’ of the Christ here at all, namely, to 
complete the enumeration of the privileges of Israel. 

On the whole I conclude that the most natural interpretation is to. 
place the stronger stop after o¢pxa and to translate ‘He that governs 
all, even Gop, be blessed for ever. Amen.’ 
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It is perhaps necessary to observe that this comment is not in- 
fluenced by the consideration that 8. Paul was not likely to apply the 
term Oeds predicatively to Christ. The possibility of his doing so 
ought not to be denied in view of 2 Thes, i. 12, Phil. ii. 6, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13, and other passages in which the Father and the Son are co- 
ordinated. 

Prof. Burkitt (J. T. S:-v. p. 451 fi.) argues that the duyv marks the 
clause as an ascription of blessing to Gop, not a description of 
nature. The ascription is here made, as an appeal for Gon’s witness 
to the truth and sincerity of his statement in 1—4; cf. Rom. i. 25; 
2 Cor. xi. 31. He takes 6 dy (cf. Exod. iii. 14, 15; Rev. i. 4) as 
representing the ‘Name of the Holy One,’ the mere utterance of 
which with the necessarily accompanying benediction is an appeal 
to the final court of truth. So he connects ‘‘ Rom. ix. 1, 5b, od 
Peddouat...6 By, ert mavrwy Beds, evdoynros els rods aldvas, dunv: I lie 
not. The Eternal (Blessed is His Name!) I call Him to witness.” 
While this argument seems to me conclusive as to the main con- 
nexion and intention of the clause, and the reference in 6 dv to 
Exodus seems very probable, I still feel that the context and the 
Greek order point to connecting émt mévTwy with 6 dv, nor does this 
seem inconsistent with such a reference. If ért mdvyrwy had been 
meant as epithet to eds, I should have expected the avoidance of 
ambiguity by a change of order—@eds éml rdvrwv. 

A conjectural emendation of the text (sy 6 for 6 dy) has occurred to 
commentators from time to time. Jonas Schlicting in his commentary 
on the Romans (1656) mentions it, as likely to suggest itself, and 
points out the suitability of the climax, but rejects it as giving an 
unscriptural phrase. John Taylor (of Norwich, 1754) makes the same 
suggestion and justifies it as giving a proper climax. Wetstein refers 
to these and others, without comment, Bentley (Crit. Sacr. ed. Ellis, 
p- 30) mentions it, apparently with favour. John Weiss (op. cit. 
p. 238) adopts it, referring to Wrede, Lic. Disp., a work which I have 
not seen. Hart, J. 7. S. xi. p. 36n., suggests the same emendation, 

Mr Hart supports the emendation, in a letter to me, as follows: 


‘© Paul is writing here if anywhere as a Jew, and the relation of Israel 


to the Gop of Jacob forms the proper climax: Christian seribes altered 
the text because in their view that privilege was forfeited and had 
lapsed to the Church. I think this passage from Philo clinches the 
matter—de praemiis § 123 (M. ii. p. 428) (Lev. xxvi. 12) rovrou Kadet- 
rat Oeds ldlws 6 Tov cyurdvrwr eds, Kal Aads éEatperds md ovTos ov TOV 
Kara mépos dpxdvrwy add Tod évds kal mpds ddjGecav dpxovtos, aylov 
dywos.—_So St Paul says ‘to whom belongs the supreme Gop, blessed 
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be He for ever and ever, Amen.’ But his reporters did not sympathise 
and desiderated an antithesis to xara odpxa, having identified the 
(abstract) Messiah with our Lord.” 

It will be seen that here again the justification of the conjecture 
depends on the propriety of the climax. The quotation from Philo 
does not, I think, carry us far. He is there emphasising the establish- 
ment of a personal relation between the Gop of all men and the in- 
dividual saint, and he calls this single person a \ads éfaiperds. Such 
language could of course be used by any Jew or Christian. We have 
a parallel in Heb. xi. 16: odk éracytvera 6 Beds Beds émtxadelabar 
airav, nroiuacev yap avrots ré\wv. But the point need not be laboured. 
Against this suggestion the following points may be urged :—(1) It 
ignores the effect of the dujv in making the whole clause an ascrip- 
tion: see above. (2) The question is raised whether the idea 
embodied in the term ‘The Gop of Israel’ is naturally to be expected 
as the climax of the enumeration here made. It may be premised 
that that term is never used by S. Paul in his Epistles, or indeed in 
the N. T. except in Mt. xv. 31, Lk. xvi. 18, Acts xiii. 17. It does not 
occur, either explicitly or implicitly, in the other enumerations of the 
privileges of Israel (Rom. ii. 17, iii. 3, 2 Cor. xi, 22). Further, in 
this Epistle the whole argument has been based on the universal 
relation of Gop to man; and the very phrase é& dy 6 Xpiords TO KaTa 
odpxa seems to exclude the divine relation of the Christ, and a fortiori 
the relation of man to Gop, from the list of the special privileges of 
Israel. Finally, the phrase éml mdytwy (see above), as referring 
directly to the governing and dispensing operations of Gop gives, 
almost necessarily, a wider range of reference than to the relations 
to Israel alone. 


G. Oapp. 1x.—x1. 


x 


The difficulty of the passage for us lies in the fact that we — 
habitually think primarily of the destiny of the individual as such 
and the determination of his final position in relation to Gop: and 
we bring into this passage the problems of predestination and free- 
will as they affect the individual man. 8S. Paul’s thought here igs 
different. He is thinking, first, of the purpose of Gop and the work 
to be done in the execution of that purpose. He then sees in the 
selection of certain men and nations for this work, the deter- 
mination, that is to say, of their position in regard to the work, a 
signal instance of Gop’s graciousness and merey. It is a high 
privilege to be called to assist in carrying out Gon’s purpose, 
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Finally, he holds that, with this call and determination by Gon, 
there still remains to man the choice of acceptance of the call. If he 
accepts willingly, he becomes an instrument of mercy, that is an 
instrument in the execution of Gov’s purpose for mankind. If he 
rejects the call and sets himself against the purpose, he still cannot 
escape from the position of an instrument; but, by his own act, he 
puts himself into that relation to Gop, which involves the exhibition 
of Gon’s wrath on sin; he becomes an instrument of wrath, serving 
Gon’s purpose still, but in spite of himself and to his own destruction. 

Within the lines of this conception, we can see the rationale of 
S. Paul’s treatment of individual cases. In the case of Esau and 
Jacob, the selection assigned to Jacob the leading part in the execu- 
tion of the purpose, to Esau the part of a servant. In the history of 
Esau and his descendants, it is clear this part of a servant was 
rejected; Edom set itself in antagonism to Israel, fell under the 
wrath of Gop and received the doom implied in the word éulcnoa. 
In the case of Pharaoh, the selection assigned to him the role of 
giving a signal exhibition of Gon’s power and proclamation of His 
Name, The way in which Pharaoh played that réle was again the 
way of opposition: he set himself against the purpose of Gop: a 
‘hardening’ of his own character and purpose was the result; where 
he might have been an instrument of mercy, he became an instrument 
of wrath; and while Gon’s purpose of mercy in Israel was still fulfilled, 
Pharaoh was doomed, In the case of Israel, we see an ambiguous 
result. The selection, again, assigned to Israel the place in the 
execution of the purpose, which involved the storing up and ulti- 
mately the communication of Gov’s purpose of mercy to all mankind. 
As the history of Israel develops, some are seen to accept this duty, 
others to reject it. There follows in part, a blinding of perception 
(x&pwors dd wépous), an ignorance (dyvora) of the end itself for which 
they are selected. ‘The end itself cannot now be carried out by their 
means; and they are rejected, But this very rejection of part of 
Israel is a further revelation of Gop’s true purpose in Israel; and 
the continued acceptance of the faithful remnant is a triumphant 
vindication of the patience of Gop and the permanence of His 
purpose. Only in the case of the faithless portion of Israel, does 
8. Paul’s thought pass on to the ultimate issue for those who reject 
their proper work in the execution of the purpose. Here he derives 
from the fact of the original selection a far-reaching hope. He seems 
to suggest that the ultimate realisation of the purpose of Gop for all 
mankind, through the faithful stock, may itself produce such an 
effect upon the blinded Israel, that they too will see the truth and 
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again come under the mercy of Gop (xi. 11, 12, 17—23, 28—32). 
In most remarkable language he speaks of the gifts and the calling 
of Gop being irreversible, and the love of Gop, manifested in the 
original selection and exhibited towards ‘ the fathers,’ as still marking 
His real relation even to these children who have rejected its appeal. 

We observe, then, in these chapters, as in the earlier, that 8. Paul 
is dealing with what he regards as the facts of history and experience, 
and drawing his conclusions from them. He is not expounding a 
solution or even a statement of the metaphysical problems of pre- 
destination and freewill. He conceives of human experience as wit- 
nessing to a comprehensive and far-reaching purpose of Gop in His 
self-revelation to man. The destinies of men he sees as determined, 
on the one hand, by Gon’s call to men and to families and nations to 
take part in the execution of that purpose, and, on the other, by the 
attitude which men, as individuals or families or nations, take up 
towards that call. The call assigns in each case a definite part and 
duty, not the same for all, but differentiated, that each may have his 
part. And in accordance with the way in which each undertakes the 
part assigned to him, comes success or failure for him. The grounds 
on which the several parts are assigned are hidden in the mystery of 
creation. The ultimate issue for individuals is hidden. What is 
known is that behind the vast purpose remains eternally the love of 
Gop, and in its execution-is manifested inexhaustible wisdom and 
knowledge. If we feel, at first, a sense of disappointment, when we 
realise that we can get little light from these chapters on those 
metaphysical problems, a little reflection will show that the religious 
significance of the position here expounded is of enormously greater 
importance than any such solution could be. The conception of the 
whole process of the ages as being based upon the love of Gop, and 
directed in whole and in detail by His infinite wisdom and know- 
ledge; the conception of man as called to cooperate with Gop in the 
execution of this mighty plan; the assertion of man’s undiluted re- 
sponsibility for playing his part in the place assigned to him, in free _ 
response to the call of Gop; here are ideas which touch life at every 
point, and have the power to inspire faith and to invigorate character 
in the highest degree. 

On this question of election there is a very interesting discussion 
by Hort, in the Life and Letters, ii. p. 333. 
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H. APvosrres. 


1. This word, in the sense of a commissioned representative, is 
not found in Greek later than Herodotus (1. 21, v. 38). In classical 
Greck it means ‘a fleet’ or ‘expedition.’ It has not yet been found 
in Hellenistic Greek; but it would not be surprising if it should occur 
at that stage in the same sense as in the old Ionic language (cf. 
Nageli, pp. 22—23). 

2. In the Synoptic Gospels, the word is used by all three with 
reference to the Galilean mission of the disciples (Mt. x. 2; Mk iii. 
14, vi. 30; Lk. vi. 13, ix. 10). It is possible that, as von Dobschitza 
argues, all these cases may be traced to S. Luke. But the use of the 
yerb dmooré\Xw in the same connexion (Mt. x. 5, 16, 40; Mk iii. 14, 
vi. 7) in Mt. and Mk makes it probable that the substantive also is 
original in these passages. Otherwise it is found in 8. Luke only 
(xi. 49, xvii. 5, xxii. 14, xxiv. 10). But the verb, again, is used by 
the Lord both of His own mission, and of the mission of prophets, 
and of disciples, both in plain sayings and in parables. The quota- 
tion in Lk. iv. 18 may be the origin of the whole usage. 

3. §. John uses the substantive only once (xiii. 16) to describe, 
though indirectly, the relation of the disciples to the Lord. He also 
uses the verb both of the Lord’s own mission and of His mission of 
the disciples. 

While these facts do not prove conclusively that the word was used 
of the Twelve by the Lord Himself, they show that the adoption of 
the title by the Twelve from the first would have been natural, if not 
inevitable. 

4. The use in the Acts is consistent: (1) it is commonly used of 
the Twelve (Eleven) in the early chapters (ii—xi., xv.) only. They are 
otherwise described, as the Bleven (ii. 14) or the Twelve (vi. 2) only. 
It is to be noted that in this section the properly missionary work of 
the Twelve is the main subject: in ¢. xv. the conditions of missionary 
work are under discussion. The dominant use therefore of this term 
is natural: and its strict limitation to the Twelve shows that it 
already has an official sense. It is hardly possible, however, to say 
whether the word belongs to an early document used by $. Luke, or 
whether it is chosen by him as the best description in the circum- 
stances of the character which the ‘Twelve bear. There is nothing so 
far to show that he included any others than the Twelve in the title. 
(2) Twice and only twice he uses the word of Barnabas and Paul, on 
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their first mission (xiv. 4, 14). It is to be noticed that he does not 
use the word in describing the origin of the mission (d¢opicare... 
dwédvoav, xiii. 2, 3) but in xiii. 4 he uses the remarkable phrase 
éxmenpbevres brs TOD aylov mvevpwaros (xiii. 2, cf. xiv. 26). The com- 
mission and the work were not given by the Church but by the Holy 
Spirit, and under ‘the grace of Gop.’ We cannot say, therefore, that 
the term dmécrodos is here used of them as commissioned by the 
Church of Antioch. As with the Twelve, so with these two the com- 
mission is from above. 

It is remarkable that the word does not appear again after c. xv. 
As regards the Twelve the explanation is obvious: they are not 
mentioned again!, But it is very remarkable that the term is never 
again used of S. Paul®. If we bear in mind how frequently 8. Paul 
uses it of himself, the fact of its absence from this whole section of 
S. Luke would seem to militate against the suggestion that 8. Luke 
is dependent on 8. Paul for his use of the word; and to favour the 
supposition that in the earlier chapters he found it in his sources. 

5. S. Paul’s letters give us the earliest direct documentary evi- 
dence for the current meaning of the word: it is therefore important 
to consider in detail his use. ‘ 

i. He uses the word of himself in the addresses of all his epistles, 
except 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Romans, Philippians and Philemon. 
In all cases the source of the apostleship is described, either by the 
simple genitive Incod Xp. or Xp. Iyo., or in Galatians by an expanded 
prepositional clause having the same effect. The absence of the title 
in 1 and 2 Thessalonians is probably due to the greeting being a joint 
one from ‘Paul, Silvanus and Timotheus’: that he claimed the office 
is clear from 1 Thes. ii, 6. In Romans and Philippians, for different 
though cognate reasons, he suppresses the title: in Romans it is part 
of his delicate waiving of authority; in Philippians it is one of the 
many marks of intimacy and affection. But in the introduction to 
the Romans he describes his own position in terms of the apostolate 
(i. 5, EXdBomer xXdpw Kal daroorodjv) with the same indication of its — 
relation to the Lord (é:’ od) as in Galatians. 

The use of the word of himself is rare in other parts of the 
Epistles. Once in 1 Corinthians (ix. 1, 2) he insists on his position 
as apostle and the consequent rights. In the same epistle (xv. 7) he 
recalls its original basis. In 2 Corinthians we may say that the 
whole of cc. x.—xiii. are an assertion and defence of his apostolic 

1 Cf. Harnack, Lukas etc., p. 200, n. 1, 


2 The verb occurs in this sense only in xxii. 2, xxvi. 17, S. Paul’s 
speeches. 
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character, though he does not apply the word directly to himself 
except in xii, 12, In 1 Thes, ii, 6 and 1 Cor. iv. 9 he includes 
himself in the number of Xpiorod dmécrodor or simply of admdaroXo. 
In 1 Tim, ii. 7, 2 Tim. i. 11 he refers to his appointment (éré0yv) as 
apostle. Finally, in Romans xi. 13 he speaks of himself as é@vav 
dabaro\os—the only place where he uses the word with an objective 
genitive: though in Gal. ii. 8 we have dmooro\} with the same 
genitive. 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning of the title to S. Paul. 
It involves a definite and direct appointment received from the Lord, 
to preach the Gospel, in particular to the Gentiles, to carry the due 
authority as representative of the Lord (cf. 2 Cor. v. 20), and to do 
the acts belonging to such an office. It is an independent and pleni- 
potentiary office, in the assertion of which often the whole cause of 
the Gospel proves to be involved. At the same time there is no trace 
that either the office or the name or the contents are new. Where 
there is explanation, it is of the nature of an appeal to acknowledged 
facts rather than of exposition of any new idea or interpretation. 
When his position is disputed, it is his right to the office which is 
challenged, not his presentation of it. Consequently we conclude 
that the idea of the office, in the full sense as conceived by S. Paul, 
was already present and the word current in the Church when he first 
used it. 

ii. The question, however, arises, was it also current in a looser 
and wider sense? And as far as S. Paul’s evidence goes this leads to 
an examination of those passages in which he either includes others 
with himself in the designation, or applies it to others apart from 
himself, 

There are three classes of passages to be examined. First those in 
which there is a reference to all or some of the ‘original apostles’ 
whether exclusively or not; secondly, those in which the name is 
given to definite persons other than the original apostles; thirdly, 
those which speak of ‘apostles’ generally. 

(a) To take first the references to the ‘original’ apostles. 

Gal. i. 17, 19. The exact references in this passage are not clear. 
S. Paul first says that he did not go up immediately after his 
conversion to Jerusalem, mpds Tods mpd éuod dmoarédous. The phrase 
~ implies his own inclusion at that time in the class of Apostles: it 
must, presumably, refer to the Eleven or Twelve; but whether it 
includes others besides them is an open question, Anyhow, it implies 
that they were all apostles in the full sense in which he claimed to be 
one, Secondly, he seems to include both Cephas and James the 
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brother of the Lord in the class of apostles (vv. 18, 19): here we find 
an additional member of the class beside the Twelve, unless ‘James 
the brother of the Lord’ is, as is supposed by some, to be identified 
with James the Less, In the following chapter he speaks of James, 
Cephas and John as orc doxodvres.... And his language shows 
that they as well as Barnabas were included with him, on an equality, 
though with different spheres of work. 

Here, then, we have the apostolate including, besides the Twelve, 
James (if not one of the Twelve), Barnabas and Paul. There is no 
question as to what an apostle is, only as to who are apostles. 

1 Cor. ix. 5, wh obk €xomer cfovctay...cds Kat oi owrol dmécroroe Kat 
of ddehgot rod Kuplov kat Kypas; 7} movos éyd kat BapydBas ovk éxouev 
éfovolay— 

Here clearly Paul and Barnabas are assumed to be drécro\o. The 
clause ws xal...Knpas is strangely worded. But as Kndis is clearly 
one of of Novrol drbcrodo, it would appear that oi ddeApol rod x. must 
also be included in the class: i.e. other brethren of the Lord besides 
James. S 

1 Cor. xv. 7, efra Tots droorédos Tao. 

This follows the mention of Cephas, the Twelve, the Five Hundred 
Brethren, James. It is possible that as ‘the Twelve’ in this enume- 
ration include Cephas, so ‘all the apostles’ include the Twelve and 
James only. But it is more natural to understand the phrase, with 
its emphatic raov, as including others. And in that case there were 
others, apostles in the same sense as the Twelve and James. There 
is no question here of a looser meaning of the word, but only of 
a wider range in its application. 

2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11, of VrepAav dmdoroXor. 

In spite of the strong statement of certain critics, there is much to 
be said for referring this phrase to the same persons as are described 
in Galatians as ol pd éuod drécro\o. The exact range implied is not 
clear. If, however, it is to be taken to refer to those who are described _ 
in xi. 13 as peracxnuarifduevor ws drdarodo. Xpiorod, then the phrase 
is ironic, and describes the claim of those persons, not an admitted 
status. That claim may well have included a commission from the 
Lord, whether truly or falsely asserted; and indeed the words drécro- 
ho. Xp. seem to imply that these persons did in any case make such 
aclaim. In this event, as S. Paul does not exclude the possibility of 
others than the Twelve, James, Barnabas and himself having such 
a commission, we should have here definite evidence that there were 
others who rightly claimed the direct commission which is distinctive 
of the apostle in the strict sense of the word, 
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To return to 1 Cor. xv. 8, goyarov 5¢ mdavrwy xrr. would seem to 
imply that to none later than 8. Paul was such a direct communi- 
cation addressed as could form the basis of the apostolic status. He 
was the last of the Apostles. 

Consequently, if the name covers the wider range that has been 
suggested, it still excludes all whose conversion must be dated later 
than S. Paul’s. 

(b) We pass to the cases in which the word is used of others than 
those specifically named. 

2 Cor. xi. 13, weracynparifsuevor ws drbaroro Xpicrov. 

This passage "has been already dealt with. It supports both the 
strict meaning and the wide range of the word. 

2 Cor. viii. 23, etre ddeAgol Hudv drbarodot ExkAyordy. 

The context clearly decides that this phrase means ‘representa- 
tive agents of churches.’ They are therefore called dééa Xpiorod a 
manifestation of the power and the love of Christ, working in these 
churches to produce the exhibition of Christian brotherliness, in the 
contribution raised for the poor saints at Jerusalem. The whole 
passage deals with this contribution, and, in particular, with the 
precautions taken by S. Paul to have the whole matter put above 
suspicion. Representatives of all the contributing churches were 
associated with him in the company that conveyed the gift (see note 
on Rom. xvi. 16). Thus here we have a clear case of the use of the 
word not with a wider meaning, but in a different meaning, clearly 
defined by the genitive and by the context. 

Phil. ii, 25, "Exagpédirov rov ddedpdv Kal cuvepyer Kat cvoTparuorny 
pov vpav 5€ darborodov Kal evroupydy Tis xpelas mov. 

Here again the context defines the meaning. Hpaphroditus has 
been sent to represent the affection and support given by the Philip- 
pians to 8. Paul in his labours. He has brought the assurance of 
their eager and unfailing affection, of their keenness for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and a contribution in money for this purpose. 
He is the agent whom the Church has sent to minister to 8. Paul’s 
need. ‘The sense of the word is exactly the same as in 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

(c) In four passages—1 Cor: xii. 28; Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. 11—the 
word is used absolutely, twice to describe the first order of members 
of the Church, each with their distinctive function and work (1 Cor. 
xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11); once to describe the foundation on which the 
Church is built (Eph. ii. 20); once to describe the primary recipients 
of the Gospel revelation (Eph. iii. 5), There can be no question but 
that in these passages the word is used in its strict sense: but the 


range covered by it is left undefined. 
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We conclude, then, as to 8. Paul’s use of the word: 

(i) In all but two passages, he uses it of commissioned preachers 
of the Gospel. Wherever he defines the source of the commission, it 
is referred to the direct intervention of the Lord. It is reasonable to 
infer that the same direct intervention is implied in those passages 
where there is no precise definition. 

(ii) In two passages only is it used in another sense, and there 
the special sense is clearly defined. 

(iii) There is no evidence that he used the word in such a general 
sense of ‘ missionaries’ as would dispense with this condition. 

(iv) He includes under the name, the Twelve, the Brethren of the 
Lord, himself, Barnabas, perhaps Silas and probably others unnamed 
(1 Cor, xv. 7); he must be taken to imply that all these men were 
original Apostles, in the sense that they received their commission 
from the Lord Himself. 

(a) We now come to Rom. xvi. 7. 

The obyious meaning of this passage is that Andronicus and Junias 
were themselves apostles. According to 8, Paul’s usage, this must 
mean that they were apostles in the strict sense, that is, that they 
had received their commission from the Lord Himself and probably 
(see above, on 1 Cor. xv. 8) before 8, Paul. They were among the 
oi mpd éuod drdcrodo of Gal. i. 17. And this points to supplying 
dmdoronot to yéyovav—who became apostles in Christ even before me. 

6. In other passages of the N.T. (a) we find the title dr. ’I, Xp. in 
1 and 2 Pet. i. 1. 

(b) In 2 Pet. iii, 2, Jude 17 we have a general reference to oi 
aroorovo (7. x. 7. Jude) as the original authorities for teaching. 

(c) Rey. xviii. 20, the apostles are the first class in the Church, 
followed by oi rpopfrat. 

(a) Rev. xxi. 14, dWdexa dviuara ray ddbdexa droordd\wv Tod dpvlou 
are written on the twelve foundation-stones of the city. 

(ec) Rev. ii. 2, there are those who assert themselves to be apostles 
and are not as in 2 Cor, xi. 13. 

The only passage which contributes new light is Rev. xxi. 14, 
where there is an apparent identification of ‘the Twelve’ and the 
‘Apostles.’ It would appear that the number twelve has become 
symbolic: and we can hardly argue from this passage as to who were 
included in the class. 

(f) Heb. iii. 1 gives us a unique description of our Lord as drécro- 
dos. This must be connected with those passages in Synn, Evy. and 
Joh., in which the verb is used by our Lord of His own mission, 

7. In the Patres Apostolici the word is used exclusively of the 
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original apostles as deriving their authority directly from the Lord. 
None are mentioned by name as apostles except 8. Peter and 8. Paul. 
Papias, who names several of the Twelve, does not use the word apostle. 

The only exception to the rule is to be found in the Didache, 
where ‘apostles’ seem to be itinerant missionaries. The use is 
unique; unless Hermas, Sim. 9; 15, 4; 16, 5, are to be taken as 
implying a wider range. But ib. 17, 1 seoms to limit the term 
améoroXo; to the Twelve; the others would be included under diddcKa- 
No. We must either suppose that the author of this portion of the 
Didache used what had become a current term for wandering evange- 
lists: or that the application of the term to such is his own invention 
(see Dean Robinson, J. 7. S., April 1912, pp. 350—351). In either 
case it cannot be taken as evidence for the use or meaning of the 
term in the Apostolic times. 

8. It has been suggested that the term is derived from con- 
temporary Jewish practice. . It is supposed that it was customary 
to send from Jerusalem persons representing the authorities to the 
various settlements of Jews of the Dispersion. The definite evidence 
for this is found in Justin Dial. 17 and 108, where he speaks of 
‘chosen men’ being sent from Jerusalem to denounce the new 
Christian heresy. Saul’s mission to Damascus is regarded as an 
instance of this procedure. The supposition is in itself, on general 
grounds, probable; but there is no evidence that the name ‘apostles’ 
was given to such persons: and it is obvious that the character of 
their office and business was widely different from that of the 
Christian Apostles. 

Further, it has been suggested that a parallel may be found in the 
use of the name apostoli, for agents sent by the central authority to 
collect the annual tribute of the Jews of the Dispersion. But such 
agents do not seem to have been sent out till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Before that time, the process by which these contri- 
butions were remitted to Jerusalem is clearly described both by 
Philo (de mon., Mang. 11, 224: leg. ad Caium, Mang. 1. 568, 592) 
and Josephus (Anti. xiv. 7, 25 xvi. 6 ff). The contributions were 
stored up in a safe place in the locality and remitted to J erusalem 
by ‘the hands of members of the particular community, carefully 
selected. These people were called tepdroumot (Philo) and the contri- 
butions lepé xpyjuara. There is no hint of any agents from Jerusalem 
being concerned in the matter: and the persons actually engaged 
were not called ‘apostles.’ The real parallel to this arrangement is 
the measures taken by 8. Paul for providing for the safe and trust- 
worthy remission to Jerusalem of the contributions of the Gentile 
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Churches. It was not till after the destruction of Jerusalem, when 
we may suppose that it became necessary to provide further means 
for the consolidation of the relations with the central community, 
that we hear of ‘apostles’ sent from the centre for this and other 
purposes. 

To sum up: 

1. There is practically no evidence for the use of this term in the 
sense required in classical Greek later than Herodotus (Nageli, ad vb). 

2. It is used in LXX., 3 Kings xiv. 6 (A), of Ahijah the prophet; 
and of messengers, Isa. xviii. 2 (Q). 

3. In Joh. xiii. 16 it is used as correlative to réy réupavra: it does 
not occur elsewhere in §. John: but the verb is used both of the 
Lord’s own mission and of His mission of the disciples. 

4. In the Synoptic Gospels it is used in connexion with the 
Galilean Mission (by all three); otherwise only by 8. Luke (thrice) ; 
in all cases with reference to the Twelve. 

The verb is used in sayings attributed to the Lord, of Himself, 
of the O.T. prophets, and of the Twelve, in reference to the Galilean 
mission. 

5. In Hebrews it is used of the Lord Himself. 

6. Itis used of the Twelve and of Barnabas and Paul in Acts; of 
the Twelve (? exclusively) in Rey. and (including 8. Paul) in the Patres 
Apostolici. 

7. In§. Paul it is used of himself (as 1 and 2 Pet.): of those who 
were apostles before him including the Twelve and others : of apostles 
as original and first order in the Church (so 2 Pet., Jude, Rev.), in no 
case with precise definition of range: and in two cases of agents com- 
missioned by churches. 

8. There is no distinct evidence that it was in use among the 
Jews in the Apostolic age. 

9. The Didache is the only evidence in the first 150 years for 
its use among Christians in the more general sense of evayyehuorhs. 

10. It is a probable conclusion that the word was derived from the 
Lord Himself; either that He called the Twelve apostles: or that His 
use of the verb to describe His own mission and theirs, led His 
followers who received the special commission to describe themselves 
as His drdcro\o. 

On this subject see Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 92 ff. ; Von Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, pp. 104 f.; Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism (E.T. 1911), 
pp. 36 ff.; Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 22f.; Chapman, John the 
Presbyter. 
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ES OPP. AV, eV Le 
A. 


There is considerable difficulty as to the original place of the 
doxology (xvi. 25—27). The facts are as follows: 

I. The doxology is placed 

1. at the end of the Hpistle (after xvi. 23 (24)) 
i. by the MSS preferred by Origen (Ruf.), 
ii, by SBCDE minuse. 3, 4, def, Vulg., Pesh., Boh., 
Aeth., Orig. (Ruf.), Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, 
Aug., Sed., 16, 18, 137, 176. 
2. After xiv. 23 
i, Some MSS ap. Origen. 
ii, L, most minusc., Syr. Harcl., Goth., Theodoret, 
Joh. Damasce. : Antiochian recension and com- 
mentators, 
8. In both places AP 5, 17, Arm. codd. 
4. Omitted altogether 
i. Marcion ap. Origen. Codd. ap. Hieron. (in Eph. 
ili. 5)=Origen (Hort, Lift Hssays p, 333). 
ii. FGg. 

II. There is some, very obscure, evidence that cc. xv. xvi,—23 
(24) were omitted in some systems of Church lections. This depends 
on the list of capitula in Codices Amiatinus and Fuldensis, both of 
which seem to omit cc. xy. xvi. while including the doxology 
immediately after xiv. 23. The only other evidence for this omission 
is Marcion, ap. Origen (as generally interpreted, see below). G has 
a blank space after xiv. 23; but the attempt to show that in its 
ancestry occurred a manuscript which omitted cc. xy. xvi. seems to 
have failed, 

It. A variation of text, which has to be considered at the 
same time as the above, occursin GF, Ini. 7, 15 é& ‘Pdyy is omitted 
by Gg (F defective), 47 mg. (note on i. 7). Some support has been 
sought for this omission in Origen and Ambrosiaster (Lightfoot), but 
without sufficient grounds. Zahn (Exe. 1.) considers the reading to 
be original. 

Origen’s testimony is contained in the following passage from 
Rufinus’ translation x. 43, Vol. vi1., p. 453 ed. Lomm. 

Caput hoc Mareion, a quo Scripturae Bvangelicae atque Apostolicae 
interpolatae sunt, de hac epistola penitus abstulit; et non solum hoe, 
sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum est: “omne autem quod non est ex 
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fide peccatum est:” usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis vero 
exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt a Marcione temerata, hoc 
ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus, In nonnullis etenim co- 
dicibus post eum locum, quem supra diximus, hoe -est: ‘‘omne 
autem peccatum est”: statim cohaerens habetur ‘ei autem qui potens 
est vos confirmare.”’ Alii vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est positum, 
continent. Sed iam veniamus ad capituli hujus explanationem. 

These statements, always with reserve as to the accuracy of Rufinus, 
have usually been taken to show that Origen had before him 

1. Marcion’s Apostolicon, omitting the whole of ce. xv. xvi. 

2. Some Codices independent of Marcion, which included these 
chapters but put the doxology after xiv. 23. 

8. Other Codices, which he accepted, which put it at the end, 
in its present place. But-Hort, reading ‘non solum hic sed et in eo 
loco,’ interprets this statement as to Marcion to mean that he omitted 
the doxology in both places, and to have no reference to the rest of 
co, xv. xvi. Zahn takes ‘dissecuit’ to mean ‘mutilated or tore to 
shreds’ (in contrast with ‘penitus abstulit’) and regards the statement 
as attributing to Marcion the omission of the doxology and the mutila- 
tion of xy. xvi. by corrections and omissions, 

Hort’s suggestion has not been adopted by other critics. Zahn’s 
translation seems hardly adequate to the phrase “usque ad finem 
cuncta,”’ 

This testimony of Origen is probably to be supplemented from Jerome 
on Eph. iii. 5 (Vallarsi, vol. vm., p. 591 b) that the doxology is found 
**in plerisque codicibus.” Hort (Lift, B. E., p. 332) gives reasons for 
thinking that Jerome is here drawing upon Origen’s commentary and 
therefore that we have again indirect evidence from Origen of the 
omission of the doxology being due to Marcion. 

We have, then, evidence that in Origen’s time there were three 
forms of the text. 

(a) Marcion’s text=i.—xiv. 23 (or i—xiv, 23+xv. xvi. 
23 (24) altered). 

(6) Nonnulli codices =i.—xiv. 23, xvi. 25, 27, xv. Xvi. 
1—23. 

(c) Codices used by Origen =i.—xvi. 27 (= W. H.). 

There is no existing textual support for (a). But 

(a) Marcion’s text+xv. xvi. 1—23 is the text of GFg. 

(0) is supported by the MSS given above I 2. ii, 

(c) is supported by the MSS given above I 1. ii. 

There is therefore very strong MSS authority for preferring (c). 
But the question arises how the various changes came about, 
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Marcion’s text is generally explained as due to the principles on 
which he revised the Gospels and Epistles. There is some difference 
of opinion as to whether he had any textual authority behind him. 

Of the other variations three principal accounts have been given: 

1, Lightfoot (Bibl. Hssays, p. 287, 1893) holds that 8. Paul 
himself made two recensions of his Epistle; (i) the original letter= 
i.—xvi. 23 sent from Corinth to Rome, (ii) a second edition altered to 
form a circular letter to a number of Churches unnamed, either late 
in or after the Roman imprisonment=i.—xiy. 23+the doxology, 
written for a conclusion, and omitting & ‘Pdéup in i. 7, 15. This 
letter was in circulation, and afterwards was completed by the addition 
of xv.—xvi. 23 (24). Against this theory it is argued (1) that no 
sign of the existence of this letter remains, though such might have been 
expected in the case of a circular letter addressed to various localities, 
unless the obscure testimony of the Capitulations can be alleged: 
(2) that it is inconceivable that 8. Paul himself could have made a 
division after xiv. 23, the argument being continuous to xy. 13 
(8. H.): (3) that the argument which Lightfoot himself bases on the 
uniqueness of the doxology in its present place as a conclusion holds 
with much greater effect against its position in the circular letter as 
conceived by him. These objections though of various weight are 
conclusive. 

2. Hort holds that the W. H. text represents the original 
letter: that for purposes of reading in church cc. xv. xvi. were 
omitted, and the doxology placed at the end of xiv. 23: that the 
position of the doxology in church lections caused certain scribes to 
place it here, and either to duplicate or to omit at xvi. 23. 

8. Zahn argues that the original position of the doxology was 
at xiv. 23. He bases this position on internal grounds: (1) the 
absence of a doxology at the end in all other epistles of S. Paul, 
(2) the anacoluthic character (leg. @) of the doxology implies a strength 
of emotion which is unlikely after the list of salutations, (3) its close 
connexion with the argument of xiv. 1—xv. 13, (4) the confusion of 
text (in connexion with the benediction) at xvi. 20, 23 can only be 
explained by the intrusion of the doxology, (5) its transference from 
after xvi. 24 to xiv. 23 cannot be accounted for. Some of these 
arguments are unsubstantial: (3) would be strong if the doxology 
ocemred after xv. 13: but the interruption of the argument, if it is 
placed at xiv. 23, is strongly against this theory as it is against 
Lightfoot’s. 

4, §. H. differ from the above by giving an influential 
position to Marcion’s text. They hold that (i) the original text was 
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that of W. H., (ii) Marcion cut off the last two chapters including the 
doxology partly on doctrinal grounds partly as unimportant for edifi- 
cation, (iii) Marcion’s text, ii—xiv, 23 om. also év ‘Pduy, i. 7,15, hada 
considerable circulation and influence, (iv) for Church use it was 
supplemented by addition of the doxology i.—xiv. 23+xvi. 25—27 
(so arriving at Lightfoot’s second recension), (v) this form of the 
Epistle was then supplemented by scribes by the addition of xv. xvi. 
1—23, and in some cases by the addition of xy. xvi. 1—27, with a 
duplicate doxology. This explanation gets over the difficulty of the 
break at xiv. 23 by attributing it to Marcion’s doctrinal objection to 
parts of xv. (e.g. xv. 8), It vests mainly upon the assertion of the 
influence of Marcion’s Apostolicon. 

On the whole it seems to give the simplest explanation of a very 
complicated problem. 

5. Lake (Expositor, Dec. 1910) offers another explanation. 
He establishes the existence of a short recension i—xiv. 23 + xvi. 25—27 
and argues that this recension omitted év ‘Péuy ine. i. The evidence 
for this recension is carried back (1) to the European type of the Old 
Latin Version (to which the capitulations of Cod. Amiat. are assigned), 
(2) to the African type of the same version, as evidenced by the fact 
that Cyprian fails to quote from ce. xv. xvi., and Tertullian adv. Mare. 
also omits all references to those chapters, although Marcion must 
either have omitted or mutilated them (see Origen, qu. above); and 
(3) is supported by the evidence of MSS which have xvi. 25—27 after 
xiy. 23, on the ground that the doxology must naturally come at the 
end of the Epistle. He argues that the two recensions were both 
current till Cyprian’s time; and that the doxology was placed after 
xvi, 23, when the two were combined (Alexandrian MSS in Origen’s 
time, Ambrosiaster and Jerome). It follows that no MS is preserved. 
which has either recension in its original form. 

His theory of the recension is that the short recension preceded the 
long, both being due to 8. Paul himself. The short recension was 
written as a circular letter, a companion to Galatians (as Ephesians 
to Colossians), and this circular letter and Galatians were written 
considerably earlier than 1 Cor. In his winter sojourn at Corinth, 
8. Paul wishing to send to Rome a statement of his Gospel sent this. 
circular letter with the addition of xv. xvi. 1—23, and the insertion of 
év ‘Péuy in o, 1, to give it special application to the Christians at 
Rome. 

This hypothesis is clearly very attractive. The textual criticism on 
which it is founded is comprehensive and strong. The absence of 
direct documentary evidence for the short recension may be partly 
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accounted for by the lack of Old Latin evidence for the Epistle 
But the difficulty besetting any theory which ends the Epistle, in one 
of its forms, at xiv. 23, is peculiarly strongly felt in this theory 
The argument is brought to an abrupt conclusion, and it is really 
unfinished. Yet in a circular letter, accompanying Galatians, most 
of all should we expect-the argument to be finished off and snaea 
up. The abruptness of the conclusion is only emphasised by the 
doxology, or the grace and the doxology, supposed to follow im- 
mediately on 23. In fact in any theory of the textual variations 
it ought to be regarded as fundamental that the separation betwoen 
xiv. 23 and xv. 1—13 must have been due to violent interference with 
the original text—either of definite mutilation on doctrinal grounds, 
or of a mechanical arrangement for purposes of Church use. 

The references for this discussion are Lightfoot, Biblical: Essays 
(1893), Zahn, Hinl. § 22, 8. H. Romans uxxxvt., Westcott and Hort, 
Appendix ad loc., Kirsopp Lake, Expositor, Dec. 1910. 


B. 


Two other questions have been raised as to these chapters, on 


internal grounds. 2 
1. The doxology is said to belong, in style and thought, to a 


later period of S. Paul’s writings than that of the Epistle to the 


Romans. Lightfoot accepted this view and supported it by a close 
comparison with the Epistle to the Ephesians (Biblical Essays, 317 f.) 
and the Pastoral Epistles: and met it by attributing the doxology to a 
recension made by 8. Paul himself at a later period (see above). Hort 
met this argument by pointing out (1) the close correspondence of the 
doxology with the main thoughts and object of the Epistle, (2) the 
correspondence of the language and thought with particular ex- 
pressions and conceptions found in Romans, 1 Corinthians (esp. ¢. ii.), 
Gal. and 1 and 2 Thes. (lc. p. 327f.). I have followed 8. H. in 
adopting Hort’s position here (see notes). The fact seems to be that the 
doxology sums up in terse and comprehensive form the positive view, 
which §. Paul had reached, of the relation of Jew and Gentile in Christ to 
each other and to Gop, as seen in relation to the whole purpose of Gop 
for man in creation and redemption. The Hpistle to the Romans, as 
a whole, is a positive exposition of this theme, and so concludes the 
great period of strife through which 8. Paul and the Gentile Churches 
had been passing. In the later Bpistles, especially Eiphesians and 
Colossians, this position is assumed as settled and made the basis for 
further teaching both positive and polemical on the nature and place 
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of the Christian Society. It is not, therefore, unnatural that the 
language in which here §. Paul sums up the position should be 
represented, both in earlier Epistles where the main thought crops 
out, and still more in the later, where it is the foundation of 
additional superstructure. The doxology is, in this very important 
sense, a link between the two groups of Epistles. 

2. Some commentators have found a difficulty in the list of 
salutations in xvi. 3—16; and have argued that this must be a 
fragment of a letter addressed to the Church at Ephesus. There 
is no external evidence for separating these verses from the rest of 
cc. xv. xvi. As to the internal evidence it has been sufficiently 
shown by Lightfoot (Philippians, pp. 171—178, Caesar’s Household) 
and S. H. (notes ad loc.), that both as regards individual names and 
groups, and in view of the combination of Roman, Greek and Jewish 
names, a strong case can be made out for Rome, and to some extent 
against Ephesus. These authorities I have followed, both in this 
matter and in regard to the presence of Aquila and Priscilla at Rome 
(see notes). 

It may be further pointed out that in none of his Epistles addressed 
to Churches of his own founding does S. Paul send salutations to 
any individuals by name. Only in one case (1 Cor. xvi, 19) does he 
send to such a Church a salutation by name from individuals in his 
own company: and there the salutation is from the group centring 
round Aquila and Priscilla. In Col., written to a Church he had not 
visited, he sends salutations from six of his companions by name, 
and names two members of the Colossian Church, one for greeting, 
one for warning. The unexpected fact comes out that in writing 
to Churches which he knew intimately 8. Paul’s practice was to 
suppress all names. So far as this argument goes, then, it is against 
¢. xvi. being addressed to Ephesus, and in favour of its being ad- 
dressed to Rome. Nor is the reason far to seek; where he knew 
intimately large numbers, selection would be difficult if not invidious. 
On the other hand, where he knew few, he would lay stress on this 
acquaintance, as qualifying his want of familiarity with the Church 
as a whole, 
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